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Cover: Lisa Kahane, Milka im 04 Crrcls (1994). Photo of Women in Black demonstra- 
tion against the war in Bosna, Novi Sad, former Yugoslavia, August 6, 1994 Women in 
Black 15 an internanonal peace network begun in Israel in 1988 to protest the occupation 
of the West Bank and Gaza. In 1991, Women in Black demonstrators began weekly vigils 
in Belgrade to protest the Balkans war and the Serbian regime’s policies of nationalist ag- 
gression Women in Black holds an international conference cach year. During the war 
years it took place in Serbia, despite obvious difficulties, and concluded with a public 
demonostranon Milka, in the foreground, has not seen ber son since he was forced off the 
train in Bosnia in 1993. There are now more than 127 Women in Black groups world- 
wide. Sec hrtp://www.womeninblack.net. © 2004 by Lisa Kahane. Permission to reprint 
may be obtained only from the artist. 
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Eastern Europe 

Dedicated to those feminists who have died since 1989 while 

actively working for gender justice in Eastern Europe and the 

former Soviet Union. This includes Agnes Hochberg 

(1964-1995) in Hungary, Zarana Papić (1949-2002) and Neda 

Bo£zinovié in the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, Lydia Sklevicky ; 
(1952-1990) in Croatia, and, in Russia, Galina Starovitova 

(1946-1998), a supporter of women’s rights. 
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Signs Special issue: Gender beyond "Sexual Difference”: 
Rethinking Feminisms and Visual Culture 


fgns: Journal of Women in Culture and Society seeks submissions for a 

special issue titled “Gender beyond ‘Sexual Difference’: Rethinking 

Feminisms and Visual Culture,” slated for publication in spring 2006. 
The editors of this special issue seek manuscripts that offer new feminist 
strategies for examining visual culture, convincing critiques of earlier ap- 
proaches to feminist visual analysis, and/or new models of feminist visual 
theory that accommodate the multivalence of women’s identities and ex- 
periences. We are interested in essays that revise binary models of sexual 
difference by considering the coextensivity of gender and the myriad other 
aspects of identity (sexuality, race, ethnicity, etc.) defining contemporary 
experience. This special issue of Signs will explore the powerful political 
conflicts that inform the work of feminist visual theorists and practitioners 
today and will place a particular emphasis on the burdens and conflicts 
that fall on those whose work is simultaneously feminist, antiracist, queer, 
postcolonial, Marxist, and so on. 

This issue will include works that attempt to rethink the nexus of 
feminisms (in the plural) and visual culture beyond the dualisms generally 
posed by “sexual difference” theory, as important as this theory was in 
developing critical models for analyzing the patriarchal structures of visual 
representation in Euro-American cultures. Located at a moment of intense 
shifts in conceptions and experiences of identity (national, international, 
class, ethnic, racial, sexual, gender, and otherwise), this issue intends to 
provide multiple points of view on the intersection of feminism and visual 
culture, to pose new critical models of reading imagery and/or interro- 
gating how feminist visual theories and practices from the so-called fine 
arts to television, performance art, and the Internet might productively 
negotiate the increasingly complex pressures of global capitalism. Possible 
topics could include essays analyzing the productive or destructive conflicts 
between specific feminist visual theories and particular queer, antiracist, 
Marxist, postcolonial, and/or other theories of identity; articles addressing 
key feminist works of art (e.g., Adrian Piper's performances) through 
models of analysis acknowledging the intersectionality of gender, sexuality, 
race, ethnicity, nationality, and so on; papers examining visual images or 


objects that articulate complex formulations of gendered identity as mul- 
tiple and unfixed; or essays offering new feminist models of visual theory 
that accommodate the interdependence of gender and other aspects of 
identity. 

The special issue editors are Amelia Jones (history of art, School of Art 
History and Archaeology, University of Manchester) and Jennifer Doyle 
(English, University of California, Riverside). Please send submissions 
(three copies) no later than August 1, 2004, to Signs, “Rethinking Fem- 
inisms and Visual Culture,? University of California, Los Angeles, 1400H 
Public Policy Building, Box 957122, Los Angeles, CA 90095-7122. Please 
observe the guidelines in the most recent issues of the journal or at http: 
/ /www.journals.uchicago.edu/Signs/instruct.html. 
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Feminist Critiques of Liberalism: Can They Travel East? 
Their Relevance in Eastern and Central Europe and the 
Former Soviet Union 


riticizms of liberalism by Anglo-American feminists have been an im- 

portant part of Western feminist political theory. In this article, I 

examine the theoretical, historical, and political implications of ap- 
plying these criticisms to eastern and central Europe and the former Soviet 
Union. I argue that under the conditions in this region, several Anglo- 
American feminist criticisms of liberalism do not apply, while others have 
a very different significance. I first discuss the Anglo-American feminist 
focus on social contract theory and methodological individualism and then 
consider five criticisms of liberal thought made by Anglo-American fem- 
inists. I argue that a feminist defense of central aspects of liberalism is a 
primary issue in eastern and central Europe and the former Soviet Union 
and that those criticisms of liberal thought that are important in the region 
are often not the Anglo-American feminist criticisms of liberalism. The 
engagement of many U.S. feminists and nongovernmental organizations 
in the region makes this an important issue. 

One might assume that an absence of liberal thought in eastern Europe 
and the former Soviet Union makes feminist criticisms of liberalism ir- 
relevant. Or, conversely, that in postsocialist eastern Europe and the former 
Soviet Union Western liberalism has been adopted, often with a ven- 
geance, and thus a wholesale adoption of Western feminist critiques of 
liberalism is precisely what is needed. However, both hypotheses are false. 
It is false that historically there was no liberal thought in eastern Europe 
and the former Soviet Union or that it did not play an important political 


I wish to thank Karin Alexsander, Bat-Ami Bar-On, Vanda Bozicevic, Olga Bukhina, Iván 
Dénes, Andrea Feldman, Miloš Havelka, Hana Havelková, Nancy Holmstrom, Vesna Kesić, 
Indira Kajoševič, Christina Kotchemidova, Svetlana Kupryashkina, Peter Magierski, Sonia 
Jaffe Robbins, Ivo Škorić, Nadia Urbinati, Kristen Waters, and the editors of Sigms, as well 
as the Professional Staff Congress—City Unrveraty of New York (CUNY-PSC) Research 
Award Program and the Center for European Studies at New York University. 
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role in the region. The list of thinkers who espoused liberal ideas is long, 
and several were influential in political developments (scc the appendix). 
It is also false that there is no liberal thought in postsocialism or that, on 
the contrary, it is just transplanted contemporary Western or Anglo-Amer- 
ican liberalism, whether Rawlsian or neoliberal. But liberal thought did 
develop differently and exists in different theoretical, political, and his- 
torical contexts. In both pre- and postsocialism, liberal thought varies 
widely and differs from many of the classical and dominant forms of 
liberalism in western Europe and the United States. 

In Croatia, the Czech lands, Hungary, Poland, Serbia, and Russia there 
is an extensive and ongoing discussion—by, for example, Alexander Ak- 
hiezer (1995), Ivo Banac (1984), Andrea Feldman, Assen Ignatov, Maciej 
Janowski, Victor Leontovitsch, Milan Subotić, Jerzy Szacki, and G. M. 
Tam4s—of nineteenth- and carly-twentieth-century liberal thinkers and 
forms of liberalism. The very classification of who is and who is not a 
liberal is a contested issue. Distinctions are drawn in Russia and Poland 
among protoliberalism:; noble, gentry, or aristocratic liberalism (the latter 
distinction is also drawn in Hungary); new liberalism; statist and nonstatist 
liberalism; centralist liberalism; &5solwtist, radical, and conservative lib- 
eralism; slavophtle liberalism; and romantic and astiromantic liberalism. 
The distinction between religious and nonreligious liberalism is important 
in Croatia and Poland.’ 

I adopt the position of Janowski (1997, 2004) in Poland that whether 
to classify a thinker as liberal is not as important as identifying those in 
the region who propose central liberal ideas. The authors I discuss all fall 
into this latter category, and most have been characterized as doing so, 
and even as being liberals, by writers in the region. Accordingly, I identify 
as proponents of liberal thought all those who, however else they may 
differ, advocate strong respect for the individual and individual rights, 
including rights to freedom of speech, conscience, and academic freedom; 
regard freedom as a fundamental value; and advocate a constitutional state, 
the rule of law, a division of powers, and a parliamentary system as well 
as some private property. Nineteenth-century liberal thought in the region 


! Polish romantic thinkers who espoused liberal ideas include Karol Libelt, August Ciesz- 
kowski, and Edward Dembowski (1979), along with Ante Starčević in Croatia. Antiromantic 
Polish liberals include Józef Supiński, Alexander Swigtochowski, and Wincenty Niemojowski 
(Janowsk: 1997, 11). Russian New Liberals of the turn of the twentieth century include 
Bogdan Kistyakovaky and Pavel Novgorodzev Conservative statist liberals in Rusga included 
Boris N Chicherin, Mikhail N. Katkov, Nikolai M. Karamzin, and Mikhai] M Speransky 
(Leontovitsch 1957, 70-73; Raeff 1976, 310; Ignatov 1994; Barifit 2000, 114). 
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also includes claims of national or state rights, that is, the right of the 
nation to autonomy and to its own state. 

Any reflection on the gendered aspects of liberalism must be predicated 
on a sensitivity to this diversity, a recognition that there are many liber- 
alisms and that Anglo-American liberalisms are only some among many. 
Forms of “eastern” liberal thought involve acceptance of some aspects of 
Western liberal thought but rejection of others and inclusion of yet other 
claims not prominent in Anglo-American liberalism. Anglo-American fem- 
inist criticisms of liberalism, rather than universal criticisms of a generic 
liberalism, are criticisms of specific forms of liberal thought, ones that 
existed within political traditions in which liberalism was dominant. The 
latter was generally not the case in eastern and central Europe and the 
former Soviet Union. Given these differences, a careful analysis of the 
applicability of Western feminist criticisms of liberalism is in order. My 
emphasis on differences within liberal political thought itself distinguishes 
my discussion from that of Susan Gal and Gail Kligman in The Politics of 
Gender after Socialism (2000). Addressing primarily social policies, they 
emphasize the “one world nature” of feminist issues “east” and “west” 
and the relevance of the same categories for feminist analyses, although 
the meanings of those categories may differ. I explore the importance of 
political theory and how differences in liberal thought and its context in 
the region require feminist analyses with different arguments, categories, 
and issues and with different emphases than in the West in general and 
the United States in particular. 


Nineteenth-century liberal thought In eastern and central Europe and 
Russia 

Anglo-American feminist political theorists (c.g., Carole Pateman, Jean 
Bethke Elshtain, Susan Moller Okin, and Linda Nicholson) have critically 
examined social contract theory, particularly that of Thomas Hobbes, John 
Locke, and Jean-Jacques Rousseau and the contemporary theorist John 
Rawls. This was the dominant form of liberalism and political theory in 
the Anglo-American traditions. Pateman described it as “the most famous 
influential political story of modern times” needing feminist analysis in 
order “to throw light onto the present-day structure of major social in- 
stitutions"(1988, 4). Contract theory is a methodological individualist 
theory in that it holds that political authority is legitimate only if it is 
based on a voluntary agreement (actual or hypothetical) by individuals 
who choose as rational persons, motivated by their own self-interest. So- 
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ciety is also understood as constituted by individuals through actual or 
virtual contracts. 

But contract theory is a family of theories and is both different and 
less important, even in central Europe, than in the Anglo-American tra- 
dition. Many liberal as well as nonliberal theorists in the region rejected 
both contract theory and methodological individualism. Where contract 
theory was adopted, it was often not the thought of Hobbes or Locke 
but that of Rousseau, Immanuel Kant, and Charles Montesquieu, and 
even those theories underwent many modifications.? Moreover, contract 
theory was not the predominant form of liberalism. In the nineteenth 
century, József Edtvds in Hungary (Veliky 1999, 93), Duro Basariček in 
Croatia, and the romantic theorist Cieszkowski and the democrats Dem- 
bowski and Henryk Kamieński in Poland espoused liberal ideas but re- 
jected contract theory, as did the important Russian statist liberal Boris 
Chicherin, a conservative liberal committed to a strong state, and Vladimir 
Soloviev, the very influential Russian philosopher and religious and social 
theorist (sec also Walicki [1982] 1994, 199—200). Basariček interpreted 
contract theory historically, stating that there had been no need for a 
social contract, that is, for people to make a "tacit agreement [to] bind 
themselves to obey the communal or central government" and to create 
“one will in their community, one that would guarantee and protect order 
by its own power and rule"([1908] 1995, 80; see also Zenko 2000b, 
xliv). Cieszkowski stated that “it is not surprising that mankind's absolute 
state of nature could never exist anywhere, except perbaps on paper" 
([1922] 1979b, 120). Chicherin claimed even Rousseau's contract theory 
was "nothing but a fiction? ([1866] 1998, 175; sec also Hamburg 1992, 
275). Soloviev defended individual rights but criticized contract theory 
as “individualistic,” a “principle of mechanistic transaction, needing sup- 
plementation by a *principle of organic development" (2000, 136). 

Romantic advocates of liberal thought (e.g., in Poland) rejected the 
rational egoism of contract theory, emphasizing instead love, motivation 
by ideals, and people’s readiness to cooperate. But contract theory was 
rejected even by nonromantics, for example, the Czechoslovak thinkers 
Tomás Masaryk, František Palacký, and Karel Havlíček. Masaryk, the foun- 
der and first president of Czechoslovakia, justified democracy “as a political 
realisation of love towards one’s fellowman” based “on love and on justice 


2 Thus is not to deny that some in the region did adopt contract theory. Thus included 
Jakov Korelsky and the Decembrists in Russia (Kuvakin 1994; Ignatov 1996); Janko Draš- 
kovié, Frano Supilo, Starčević, and Albert Bazala in Croatia (Barilié 2000; Zenko 2000s, 
2000b, x1); and István Szécheny: and József Hajnócry in Hungary (Barany 1971) 
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. . . the mathematics of love” (1938, 192; see also Zacek 1970; Hajek 
1983, 146). Chicherin claimed the tsar ruled through “love of his people 
grounded in reason,” not a contract ((1857] 1974, 110-11; sec also Ham- 
burg 1992, 101). 

Anglo-American feminist critiques of Western contract theorists are less 
politically important, even for those liberal thinkers in the region who 
adopted similar contract theories, if those theories were not deeply en- 
trenched in eastern European political cultures or did not serve as the 
ideological justifications for problematic practices toward women. In fact, 
in much of the region contract theory did not have a strong influence on 
institutions and political culture. This was especially so in Russia, where 
neither social contract theory nor the concept of individual contracts was 
part of the popular culture, even in the 1990s. Socialist theory did not 
adopt contract theory, and contract theory played no role in state so- 
Gialism. This is in spite of claims of a social contract in state socialism in, 
for example, Poland, the German Democratic Republic, and Czecho- 
slovakia, whereby citizens accepted a lack of political freedom in exchange 
for social benefits or, in Hungary, in exchange for a higher standard of 
living. Although one may retrospectively interpret state socialism by appeal 
to contract theory, this is not evidence that contract theory, as a theory 
of political legitimacy and of society, was culturally entrenched during 
state socialism. Moreover, the agreement discussed in contract theory 
includes a social contract among individuals with one another, not only 
between society and the state, and is also predicated on individual freedom. 
It is not clear that the acceptance of state socialism, to the extent this was 
the case, was more than a compromise between society and the state. 

Differences in the region from classical Western liberal thought were 
not due to a rejection or absence of the Enlightenment, which existed to 
varying degrees in every country in the region, but to liberalism’s later 
development. Associated with the eighteenth century in western Europe, 
liberalism developed in eastern and central Europe and in Russia largely 
in the nineteenth and the early twentieth centuries. Later Western liberal 
theorists critical of contract theory, especially the German romantics, 
Georg W. F. Hegel, and John Stuart Mill, as well as Benjamin Constant, 
Charles Darwin, and Herbert Spencer, were influential. Nationalism was 
also a strong influence on proponents of liberal ideas, given that in almost 
every country in the region the major enemy of freedom was not religious 
oppression, as in England or the United States, but foreign domination 
and serfdom. If the church opposed feudalism, it was sometimes given 
state functions, such as providing social services. The nationalist and col- 
lectivist thought of German idealism (Hegel, Johann G. Herder, and Jo- 
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hann Fichte), Rousseau, German romanticism, and Guiseppe Mazzini had 
a strong influence.* Some considered the nation, as in Croatia, Poland, 
and Russia, as well as a strong, even absolutist state, necessary for freedom 
and to counter feudalism. 

Finally, unlike in classical contract theory, even in those countries with 
the strongest liberal traditions—Poland, Hungary, and the Czech lands— 
and in Serbia, proponents of liberal thought recognized collective as well 
as individual rights. Collective rights were justified by historical, romantic, 
and Slavophile arguments and not only natural rights arguments. These 
writers, for example, the Polish proponents of liberal thought, Bronistaw 
Trentkowski, Cieszkowski, and the Croatian bishop Josip Strossmayer ar- 
gued for both state and national rights (Trentkowski 1970; see also Walicki 
[1982] 1994, 170, 310). Writers also challenged Austrian, German, Rus- 
sian, Hungarian, and Turkish domination. Hungarian liberal nationalists, 
such as EStvds ([1854] 1996; see also Body 1989, 46-47), did not argue 
for the Hungarian nation’s rights to its own state based on contract theory 
but because of Hungarians’ historical ties of community. Serbian nine- 
teenth-century liberals Vladimir Jovanović and Vuk Karadžić legitimated 
parliamentarianism and democracy as part of Serbia’s origins (Stokes 1975, 
56, 59; Macesich 1985, 456; Subotić 1992, 208). Adopting Slavophile 
thought, in Poland, Dembowski justified democracy as based on the peas- 
ant commune and necessary for the national community (1979; Walicki 
[1982] 1994, 220-23). 

Liberal thought was thus frequently more akin to the conservative 
German, Austrian, French, and Italian liberalism of, for example, Camillo 
Cavour and Frangois Guizot rather than the Lockean and Hobbesian 
traditions criticized by Anglo-American feminist political theorists. More- 
over, those who introduced and supported liberal thought in the region 
(c.g., in Russia, Poland [Dembowski, Cieszkowski], Serbia, and Czecho- 
slovakia) also incorporated social rights, social democracy, and socialist 
values, sometimes rejecting or at least limiting the right to private 
property. 

All this means that one must be cautious about the adoption of Anglo- 
American feminist criticisms of liberal thought in eastern and central Eu- 


* The latter influenced Masaryk in Czechoslovakia, Bălcescu in Romania, and Bazala 
(1988) and Strossmayer in Croatia. These intellectual tradinons were dominant throughout 
the region, while French romanticism was influennal in the Romanian princopalities. See 
Széchenyi (1902) 2002. 

* On Russis sce Ignatov 1994, 33 On Serbia sce Subotić 1992, 207 and 209. On 
Czechoslovakia sce Gorden 1990, 119 For Poland sce Szacki 1995, 61, n. 62, and Lud- 
wikowski 1991. 
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rope and the former Soviet Union and of categories arising from such 
critiques. This is not an argument for ethical relativism, that what may 
be right in one place is wrong in another, but for recognition that every 
feminist political theory addresses its own traditions of political thought 
in its own context. If the background theory is different, if different 
political beliefs are culturally entrenched and institutionalized, if the issues 
of the day for women are different and do not develop out of the same 
form of liberal thought, or from liberal thought at all, then the liberal 
thought in the region requires different feminist analyses, and the very 
stand on liberalism itself must differ. Let us now consider five Anglo- 
American feminist criticisms of liberal political theory and their relevance 
in eastern and central Europe and the former Soviet Union. 


The feminist critique of Individualism 

The first important feminist criticism of liberal theory was that it presup- 
posed “metaphysical” (or “abstract”) and “political” individualism. By 
“metaphysical” or “abstract” individualism I mean the claim that individ- 
uals do not have essential relational properties; individuals are abstracted 
from social relations, “separate” and “unencumbered.” Robin West, adopt- 
ing Michael Sandel’s formulation, characterizes this as the “separation the- 
sis,” that what separates us is “epistemologically and morally prior to” 
what connects us (Sandel 1982; West 1993, 493, 500). This view has 
been challenged by many feminists, including Annette Baier, Allison Jag- 
gar, Jennifer Nedelsky, Naomi Scheman, and Robin West.” 

However, many proponents of both liberal and nonliberal ideas in 
eastern and central Europe and the former Soviet Union had relational 
conceptions of the person. They adopted Hegelian, Aristotelian, and 
German romantic conceptions of the individual as part of a community 
and always already in relation to others, the nation, collective, commune, 
society, or the religious community. Russian and Polish romantic liberal 
thinkers, along with nonliberal thinkers, regularly criticized Western in- 
dividualism for fragmenting the person, ignoring persons’ essential inter- 
subjectivity. The twentieth-century Russian Nikolai Berdyaev (1948) 
highly valued individual freedom but criticized liberal democracy for as- 
cribing rights to abstract persons. Late-nineteenth-century Russians So- 


* How this Western feminist argument should be further interpreted and assessed is a 
matter of controversy and debate but is not the subject of this discussion. Rather, the question 
is the relevance of these arguments im eastern and central Europe and the former Soviet 
Union. 
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loviev and the New Liberal Novgorodzev understood the individual re- 
lationally. The latter claimed that “society is itself a part of personality” 
(1991, 201; Ignatov 1994, 11). For Soloviev, as for Chicherin, the in- 
dividual had “absolute worth” (1918, 265) with a “right based on his 
dignity" (265) but was also *the mecting point of an infinite number of 
relations with other individuals" (199) and would “perish in solitude”; 
abstraction, he said, changed “a personality into an empty possibility of 
existence" (199) *that does not really exist at all" (200—201). Soloviev 
praised sexual love as a powerful experience of unity with another, an 
intimation of unity with all and with God, going beyond egoism (1985). 
Chicherin said the individual was a “social organism,” a “member of a 
certain family, society, and state,” not “an abstract being who enjoys un- 
limited freedom and knows no obligations” ([1866] 1998, 176; sce also . 
Hamburg 1992, 275). 

` In Poland some of those identified by Polish theorists as important 
proponents of liberal ideas, for example, Cieszkowski and Kamieński, re- 
jected metaphysical individualism. Kamiefiski called society “a collective 
entity,” the individual “a particle, an atom, incomplete in itself, having 
no significance of its own” (1959, 37; see also Walicki [1982] 1994, 199). 
Cieszkowski called individualism “an immense sore” (1979c, 31). These 
authors reinforced Polish conservative, nationalist, and leftist rejection of 
metaphysical individualism. Even Czechoslovak liberal Edvard Beneš re- 
jected a “mechanical Western orientation—as against Eastern orientation" 
(1944, 14). Not only Cieszkowski in Poland but also Startevié in Croatia 
asserted the Aristotelian claim that “man is a political animal” (Ciesz- 
kowski [1922] 1979b, 120; Starčević 1971; Barišić 2000, 110). Thus the 
Anglo-American feminist critique of metaphysical individualism does not 
apply to many eastern theorists who propounded liberal ideas. 

Political individualism claims that the highest goods are individual lib- 
erty, autonomy, rights, and the freedom of the individual; the purpose of 
the state is to protect those goods and remain neutral to any particular 
good. Jaggar criticized the latter claim as a “withdrawal from the most 
fundamental problems of philosophy” (1988, 41—42). Individual rights 
are said to have priority over the common good, and all rights are indi- 
vidual rights. But all these views were weak throughout the region, even 
among some of the strongest liberal thinkers. Liberals, along with non- 
liberals, recognized collective goods and rights and emphasized individual 
duties, obligations of sacrifice and responsibility to others, the nation, 
family, God, and the state; these goods could override individual rights. 
Such views are still part of some postsocialist liberal thought and practice 
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and are entrenched in the political cultures; it is these views, not political 
individualism, that prevent the implementation, institutionalization, and 
legitimation of women’s rights in postsocialism. 

Nonindividual goods and rights. Collective goods recognized even by 
those strongly committed to individual freedom and rights include free- 
dom and preservation of the nation; group, state, and national rights, for 
example, the right of the nation to exist or to have its own state or territory; 
unity with God or the community; the common good; seborsost, or har- 
mony and brotherhood; the good of the people; group loyalty; and com- 
mon cthical ideals. Many stated that a balance had to be struck between 
individual rights and the collective good. Many Russian liberal thinkers, 
for example, Alexander Radischev, Chicherin, and the radical democrats, 
constrain individual rights through an emphasis on a strong state, the 
nation, and the collective and national good. In Poland the preservation 
of the collective good, whether of the purported original Polish village 
commune, the family, or nation, sometimes overrode individual rights for 
Dembowski, Libelt, Cieszkowski, Supiński, and Trentkowski, among oth- 
ers (Blejwas 1984, 27; Janowski 1997, 14-16). Trentkowski rejected 
“egoistic” individualism and limited the right to form political parties, 
arguing that otherwise Polish unity within a partitioned Poland would be 
undermined (1970; see also Walicki [1982] 1994, 170—71).5 Serbian lib- 
erals Jovanović and Dimitrije Matić emphasized “brotherly consciousness” 
(Stokes 1975, 94). The Czech thinkers Palacký ([1873] 1966) and Hav- 
líček defended the state in terms of the national good, religion, and ethical 
ideals. 

Liberal thinkers throughout the region, sometimes influenced by Slav- 
ophile thought, recognized collective, national, and states’ rights, not only 
individual rights, in, for example, Russia, Poland (c.g., the romantic Ciesz- 
kowski), Serbia, Hungary (Széchenyi and Miklós Wesselényi), and Czecho- 
slovakia (Beneš and Masaryk). Supilo, Strossmayer, and Starčević in Cro- 
atia accepted the right of the people to a state. Hungarian liberals Lajos 
Kossuth (1852) and Ferenc Deák (Molnár 1999, 62) strongly defended 
individual rights, including rights of minority members to their own lan- 
guage and schools, but also defended the right of the nation to Hungarian 
as the state language. In postsocialist Hungary, even Janos Kis, among 
those closest to classical Western liberal political theory, characterizes the 


* Some Polish conservatives expressed such views of the collective good even in the 
1990s, when they argued against attention to domestic violence oa the grounds it would 
weaken the family by discouraging women from marrying! 
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right, in a multinational state, to dual language in state functions as a 
group right, though it is individuals, not groups, who have such rights, 
but as members of a group (1996, 206). 

Nonnewirality of the state. Many who espoused liberal ideas did not 
value the religious and moral neutrality of the state. They held the views 
of Herder and the romantics that each nation had its own world mission 
that the state should embody. For Polish protoliberals and for Trent- 
kowski, Poland’s mission was to bring Western Christianity into politics 
and to the Slavic cast (Walicki 1991, 5, 17; Janowski 1997, 5-7). The 
Croatian liberal bishop Strossmayer claimed that the state “will either base 
itself on Christianity” or “fall to ruins” (1866, 133; see also Tomljanovich 
1997, 184). Starčević held that the state had to realize the “highest good 
and an ethical life for its citizens" (Barišić 2000, 111). The Russian liberal 
absolutist Karamzin required the monarch to “follow God's rules” 
({1811] 1991; see also Leontovitsch 1957, 74). The deeply religious 
Czech Masaryk required “general agreement among citizens upon the 
main postulates of philosophy and life,” claiming religion was the basis 
of the Czech nation and politics. He criticized “cosmopolitan” Western 
liberalism and liberalism after 1848 for undue rationality about religion 
(1927, 458; see also Hajek 1983, 146; Bednár 1994, 148). Several forms 
of postsocialist liberalism in the region are influenced by such nineteenth- 
century liberalism. In Hungary in the 1990s, Tamás (1996) adopted the 
nineteenth-century “liberal nationalism” of Kossuth and the idea of a 
“political nation,” arguing that the state and the public order should not 
be neutral but should reflect the culture and tradition of “the Hungarian 
people” (see also Kis 1996, 191). 

The value of duty. To many proponents of liberal thought, duty and 
sacrifice for others, the nation, state, family, the collective, the moral good, 
or the world were as basic as individual rights, if not more so (Ludwikowski 
1991, 144-45; Janowski 1997, 24). Cieszkowski, Dembowski, Kamiefiski, 
and Supifiski in Poland all advocated sacrifice and the subordination of 
one’s own good and “immediate gain” for the national good (Walicki 
[1982] 1994, 216; Janowski 1997, 14). Dembowski spoke of “the sacrifice 
that the duty of brotherhood imposes” (Walicki [1982] 1994, 61, 65). 
For the Warsaw positivist Świętochowski, the gentry had an obligation to 
the nation “to work more than others and contribute to general social 
development” (1872; see also Blejwas 1984, 93); Cieszkowski claimed 
political participation was “a social, and utmost religious duty” ([1922] 
1979b, 128). The 1836 liberal Polish Manifesto of the Democratic Society 
referred to the need for “harmony” “between rights and obligations,” of 
“limiting his own advantage” and a “duty to seek the happiness of others 
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. . . Satisfaction of their needs and the development of their faculties” 
(Kridl, Wittlin, and Malinowski 1944, 50-51, 55). 

This emphasis on sacrifice and duty to the nation and family was gen- 
dered, entrenched in popular consciousness, and still appears in some 
postsocialist political programs. The historical role of the family to preserve 
Poland after the partitions’ made the family “an object of worship” (No- 
wakowska 2000, 142), a collective good not to be harmed and in which 
individuals, especially women, have no rights or interests (Nowakowska 
2000, 140). For women to act in their own interests or independently of 
family roles was considered not only selfish but a betrayal of the nation 
(Titkow 1996, 36-39). 

More than we need a critique of individualism and individual rights, 
we need feminist critiques of these conceptions of national and group 
rights, the collective good and nonindividual goods, the nonneutral state, 
and the emphasis on sacrifice and duty within liberal thought itself. Such 
views are entrenched in the cultures and in some liberal and nonliberal 
thought in the region, both past and present, and relate to timely and 
crucial issues in postsocialism, for example, nationalism. Several feminists 
in the region make such critiques. In the face of extreme nationalism and 
brutal wars in the former Yugoslavia in the 1990s, many women active 
on behalf of women criticized nationalism, including feminists Daša Du- 
hatek, Lepa Mladenović, Zarana Papić, and Marina Blagojević in Serbia; 
Vesna Kesić and Rada Iveković in Croatia (Iveković and Mostov 2002); 
Svetlana Slapšak, Tanya Renne (1997), Mirjana Ule (1993), and Renate 
Salecl in Slovenia; and the Latvian feminist Irina Novikova. These women 
rejected the subordination of women and their rights, including the right 
of abortion, to build an ethnic nation-state, turning women into “repro- 
ducers” (Kesić 2002, 65), “pillars” (Novikova 2002, 178), and “guardians 
of the Nation” and the family (Novikova 2002, 179). Kesié and Duhatek 
challenged the ideal of sacrifice and the nationalist demand that women 
“sacrifice their sons to the national cause” (Kesić 2002, 65; see also Bla- 
gojevié 1994; Duhatek 2002; Kašić 2002). In Poland the Catholic 
Church’s massive exercise of power, which resulted in severe restrictions 
on abortion in the 1990s, galvanized gender scholars and activists such 
as Małgorzata Fuszara (2000), Wanda Nowicka (1997), Eleonora Zieliń- 
ska (2000), Magda Sroda, and Anna Titkow. They challenged the state's 


? Poland was divided by Austria, Russia, and Prussia and occupsed three times—in 1772, 
1793, and 1795. This deprived Poland of any unified existence or autonomy (Okey 1986, 
56-58). TEET TODE TO eet re ene aera ee cena aes 
reunification Liberalism incorporated such nanonal goals 
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and church's imposition of one conception of the good and the subor- 
dination of women's rights to family rights and the nation. Mihaela Miroiu 
and Laura Grünberg of the feminist organization ANA (Socicty for Fem- 
inist Analysis) in Romania, Rima Pociute in Lithuania, Elena Gapova in 
Belarus, and Eva Thun in Hungary, faced with widespread ideologies of 
sacrifice, stressed the need for women to have a sense of themselves as 
individuals, with rights, freedom, self-worth, and their own interests. 
Sroda (Poland) calls those who do so “lawyers for a healthy human un- 
derstanding” (1996, 70-71; see also 80-81). Miroiu wrote of women 
with a pervasive sense of obligation to sacrifice and who could not un- 
derstand the question “What do you want for yourself?” (1997). In eastern 
Germany, to counter the sense of subordination to the needs of the col- 
lective, in the early 1990s the slogan of the Independent Women’s As- 
sociation was “For Women Who Have the Courage to Say ‘I.’” The 
problem of women’s sacrifice for the nation sometimes reveals itself in 
surprising ways. A study in Latvia showed that some secretaries were 
unwilling to expose sexual harassment in a Latvian company out of fear 
it would tarnish the good name of Latvia. These women in effect gave 
priority to the nation over their own rights, a position reinforced by some 
liberal as well as nonliberal thought in the region." 

Under such conditions, a critique of individualism risks reinforcing 
conservative criticisms of individual rights and hampers tbe entrenchment 
of women's rights. An adoption of the Anglo-American feminist argument 
for an ethics of care, however legitimate its intent, also runs a risk, greater 
than in the United States, of reinforcing strongly gendered views of 
sacrifice. f 


The feminist critique of the virtue of Independence 
In a related criticism, many U.S. feminists, such as Baier, Judith Butler, 
Virginia Held, Nedelsky, Evelyn Fox Keller, Eva Kittay, Nancy Fraser, 
Linda Gordon, and Wendy Brown, criticized the liberal tradition and its 
late-twentieth-century U.S. form for glorifying self-sufficiency and inde- 
pendence without valuing dependence and interdependence. They argued 
for a recognition of our dependency on one another and that dependence 
and interdependence are not weaknesses but that it is good to be able to 
depend on others (Kittay 1999). 

But many nineteenth-century theorists from the region, liberal and 
nonliberal, stressed the independence of the state and nation from foreign 


* Sec Miroiu 1997; Negran 1997, 54; Thun 1997, 98; Pociute 1999. 
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control more than individual independence. Virtually all theories, includ- 
ing liberal ones, valorized mutual dependence and interdependence, 
whether on God, the nation, state, family, the mother, one another, or 
the commune; they did not regard dependency as a weakness. Soloviev, 
influential among postsocialist religious liberals, emphasized the “absolute 
worth” and full development of the individual, only possible in “the fullest 
unity of all,” and that we are “dependent on that [the life] of all others,” 
the family, and society (1985, 36, 104-5; see also 1918, 204). He made 
Alexis Khomyakov’s communitarian concept of sobornast (harmony, in- 
terrelatedeness, and dependency of all persons on one another and on 
God) central to his thought. “A mutual dependency,” Soloviev states, 
“exists between the individual and society” (2000, 20—21) and the “ideal 
of self-sufficient personality is equally chimeric” (1918, 201). For the 
Polish liberal Trentkowski, God and humanity are interdependent. Ciesz- . 
kowski spoke of a “self-conscious and voluntary recognition of depen- 
dence, hence of free spiritual dependence and belonging” ([1922] 1979b, 
120). Even Swictochowski claimed that “the happiness of the peoples” 
does not depend on their “independence, but on . . . participation in 
universal civilization” ([1882] 1944, 85). Masaryk spoke of our depen- 
dency on God. 

In addition, social or welfare liberalism with strong, social rights and 
the obligation of the state to provide social benefits, not laissez-faire lib- 
eralism, was already advocated in late-nineteenth- and early-twentieth-cen- 
tury Poland, Hungary, the Czech lands, and Russia. Russian New Liberals 
Novgorodzev and Sergei Gessen held that individual freedom was oth- 
erwise meaningless (Ignatov 1994, 12, 14—15, 33). The Hungarian noble 
liberals of 1848, such as Eötvös and Deák, advocated a socially planned, 
not laissez-faire, state. For Kossuth, ^bourgeois society must sec itself as 
a great and at the same time security providing society” (Gergely 1988, 
477-79}. In Czechoslovakia Masaryk advocated social democracy with 
social rights to provide a “decent standard of living for the free devel- 
opment for all” (Hajek 1983, 147). Similar forms of liberalism exist in 
postsocialism. Independence thus plays a very different role than in either 
Locke, Hobbes, or late-twentieth-century U.S. neoliberal theories. 

This recognition of dependency within liberal thought was only rein- 
forced by state socialism, both in theory and practice, where dependence 
on the state was not a dirty word. Dependency on the state was prob- 
lematic not because it was immoral, a sign of moral weakness or neediness 
as in the twentieth-century U.S. version of liberal welfare state capitalism, 
but because it enabled the state to control the individual, making auton- 
omy, independence, and thinking and speaking publicly for oneself risky. 
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State socialist theory and practice did not idealize individual independence, 
and it was not a norm culturally entrenched in postsocialism, however 
much Western neoliberal theories were imported. To different degrees, 
an attitude was fostered of not taking initiative or responsibility out of 
fear or from frustration at knocking one’s head against a brick wall. Rather 
than “fear of dependency,” as Fraser states for the United States, there 
was "fear of independence" (Fraser and Gordon 1997, 143). Several 
women's groups in the region, such as the Ost-West Europäisches Net- 
zwerk, founded by Marina Beyer (2002) and other eastern German fem- 
inists, worked in Russia, Poland, and Ukraine to encourage women's self- 
organization and action on their own behalf, both within civil society and 
the state. 

Postsocialist liberalisms do include economic laissez-faire neoliberalisms 
with strong, individualist, patriarchal conceptions that advocate inde- 
pendence from the state and that the state not provide benefits (as was 
advocated by Vaclav Klaus, president of the Czech Republic in the 1990s). 
But neoliberalism is not as entrenched in popular thought in the region 
as some in the West might think. It is sometimes ignored or produces 
anger and cynicism rather than acceptance. In postsocialism its critique, 
in any case, cannot be couched in the language of “revaluing dependency,” 
which only risks misunderstanding and reinforces expectations that the 
state decide and act for one rather than one acting autonomously on one’s 
own behalf. Such a risk is not worth taking in a political culture in which 
a right to state benefits is still entrenched in the popular understanding. 


The feminist critique of gender neutrality 

A third Western feminist criticism was that liberal theory purports to be 
universal and gender neutral, speaking of “the person” while actually based 
on a male model of the person. But not all influential authors from the 
region who advocated liberal ideas had universal conceptions of rights. 
Some spoke of the rights, for example, of members of the ethnic nation, 
such as Serbs or Croats, and not all persons (Feldman, Stipetić, and Zenko 
2000). Even Masaryk temporarily limited Slovaks’ political rights to vote 
on independence and Germans’ rights to form parties in the new Cze- 
choslovak state (Szporluk 1981, 138). This lack of a universal conception 
of rights created a basis for gender-based exclusions. In Croatia in the 
1990s, during and after the war with rump Yugoslavia, women in “mixed 
marriages” (Croatian women with Serbian husbands in the Yugoslav army) 
were threatened with evictions. Their right to live in Croatia was said to 
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depend on the rights of their husbands, who as Serbs were denied rights 
to remain; women lawyers fought for the women's right to remain. 

In addition, many who espoused liberal ideas in the nineteenth century 
did not claim gender neutrality but emphasized “natural” gender differ- 
ences—the passive, emotional woman and the active, rational man. They 
were influenced by Fichte, Hegel, Herder, Kant, German legal theorists, 
Rousseau, and the German romantics Friedrich Schiller, August W. Schle- 
gel, and Friedrich von Hardenberg Novalis (Hansen 1976, 373). For the 
romantics gender was a paramount concern, even at times a subject of 
critical reflection (Bovenschen 1979, 163-64; Klinger 1990). They spoke 
of women as different, the “complement” or “supplement” to man, de- 
nying, as did Masaryk in Czechoslovakia, that this entailed male superiority 
(Neudorfl 1990).? Soloviev stated that “in reality there is no man as such” 
but only “a masculine or a feminine individual” (1985, 90—91).!? 

The entrenchment of such views on gender difference in liberal and 
nonliberal thought in the region became politically significant, a factor in 
the resentment in some countries during state socialism and postsocialism 
toward the state socialist modification of gender roles for women. Some 
wanted to return to an imagined past of traditional gender differences. 

A critical analysis of these claims of gender difference within liberal and 
nonliberal thought in the region is more important than the same critique 
of Anglo-American liberalism; it is more important than a critique of 
illusory conceptions of gender neutrality or universal rights. Gender dif- 
ference, essentialism, and gender identity became important issues for 
many feminists in the region, notably Krassimira Daskalova in Bulgaria, 
Papić and Vesna Nikoli¢-Ristanovi¢ in Serbia (Jahnert et al. 2001), Fuszara 
and Katarzyna Wieckowska in Poland, Ioulia Gradskova in Russia, and 


? Masaryk also did not make the sharp distochon between reason and emotion often 
found in Western liberal thought. Like David Hume, he had an ethics based on sentiment, 
arguing that “I do not think thar feeling ought to be in oppomton to reason. . . . I think 
that the harmony of feeling with reason and, in some measure, the supremacy of feeling to 
reason, should be the valid bams of our morals” (1990, 151). 

10 In Tbe Meaning of Love Soloviev spoke of "passive feminine unity” that recerves “the 
fullness of the Drvine Existence, of the world as the feminine “other” of God. It is “an 
elementary truth,” he stated, that “the feminine” is and represents passivity, the “masculine” 
that which is actrve. These arguments were religious arguments rather than based only on 
“natural” biological differences. Soloviev argues that rf women were not passive no one could 
conceive of pasarvity and thus of God's creation of the world from passive matter. Love, he 
said, glorified the “individual feminine,” the passive “heavenly object” of love, and was an 
intimation of the relationship of the created world, the passrve “Divine Feminine,” to God, 
Its creator (1985, 91-94) 
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Dagmara Beitnere (1999) and Liene Caplinska (1999) in Latvia, leading 
to discussions of the socially defined aspects of gender difference and of 
the masculine and the feminine. 


The feminist critique of disembodiment 

The fourth Western feminist criticism of political theory is that it has a 
disembodied conception of the person, ignoring the body. But disem- 
bodiment is not the hallmark of some important thinkers who espoused 
liberal ideas in the region. The Polish Cieszkowski, in his “philosophy of 
action,” rejected dualism and was sympathetic to Baruch Spinoza ([1838] 
1979a), as was Libelt, who reconceived nature, rejecting a philosophy of 
“shapeless, incorporeal notions” (Walicki [1982] 1994, 182, citing Libelt 
1866). Kamieński emphasized persons as physical beings active in a ma- 
terial world (1959; see also Walicki [1982] 1994, 196). Soloviev empha- 
sized the positive worth of physical, sexual love as “the highest flowering 
of individual life,” praising it for its physicality, for acknowledging our 
physical existence and its love of “the natural human being.” Disembod- 
iment, he argued, is not a good because one would either still suffer from 
knowing of the physical sufferings of others or one would not suffer, itself 
a grave moral defect (1985, 35, 92, 103). 

These writers’ focus on embodiment shows the influence of Louis Saint- 
Simon, Charles Fourier, Herder, Fichte, the German romantics Joachim 
Ritter, Novalis, and Friedrich Schelling, and of Ludwig Feuerbach, who 
emphasized the sensuous person and “sensuous passions.” The latter crit- 
icized the nonphysical, disembodied approaches of “the whole of modern 
European philosophy since its inception,” because “nature does not exist 
for it and it lacks a living basis” (Roetzel 1997, 375). Herder, who in- 
fluenced liberal nationalist theorists Radischev (Russia) and Palacky (the 
Czech lands), among others, explained the fates of nations as due to the 
natural, national, physical, and mental differences of sensual persons. 

The person is thus explicitty embodied in the theories of some pro- 
ponents of liberal ideas in the region; they can even be appealed to, both 
to counter other cultural tendencies that repress sexuality and to promote 
recognition of the importance of the body for women’s rights. It is the 
nature of embodiment and the use of the woman’s body as metaphor— 
for example, for the nation—rather than the lack of attention to embod- 
iment that is an important gender issue for the region. Slapšak from 
Slovenia (1997) and the feminist philosopher Iveković, among others, 
deal with just this issuc. 
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The feminist critique of the public and private 

Finally, Western feminists challenged the conceptual distinction between 
the public and the private. It was identified as at the heart of liberal theory, 
important in the gendering of liberal and democratic theory and in ex- 
cluding women from the public sphere. 

For late-twentieth-century Anglo-American feminist theory the public/ 
private distinction was crucial not only because it was sharply gendered 
but also because it was politically and culturally entrenched and an im- 
portant ideological tool, especially in the United States. It was also fun- 
damental to that form of contract theory that was so central to liberal 
thought in the United States, where liberalism was itself the dominant 
political theory. White middle-class women were identified with, and 
found primarily in, the private sphere, while the public sphere was largely 
male. Feminists exposed this gendered distinction as fostering the exclu- 
sion of gender relations in the family from public scrutiny; perpetuating 
existing male power and domination; restricting equality, freedom, and 
individual rights to the public sphere; and omitting individual rights im- 
portant for women in the family. This in tum had negative consequences 
for women’s equal opportunity for political participation. 

Although there were public/private distinctions in liberal thought in 
this complex region and within the cultures, they differ greatly among 
themselves, especially between Russia and eastern and central Europe, and 
several of the above assumptions do not apply. Contract theory, with its 
central public/private distinction, was not the dominant form of political, 
even liberal, thought. The public/private distinction was often less sharply 
gendered, boundaries were drawn differently than in some Western liberal 
thought, and the relations between the public and private were sometimes 
even explicitly discussed. Women were not expected to be exclusively in 
the private sphere, and the concept of the “private” did not have the 
important ideological role it had in the United States. Private property 
and private enterprise were at best conflict-ridden values even in preso- 
cialist liberal theory in the region. Whereas the public/private distinction 
in the United States had also arisen out of demands for religious freedom, 
this was not the case in much of eastern and central Europe; in some 
liberal thought in the region religion was incorporated into the state. 
Conjoined with the lesser influence of liberal theory, this means that the 
nonexamination of gender relations is due less to the public/private dis- 
tinction and more to other conceptual distinctions, especially to the ahis- 
toric, naturalized, and universalist conception of gender and gender dif- 
ference. Moreover, gender relations in the private sphere, to which the 
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critique of the public/private distinction was initially designed to draw 
attention, were of lesser urgency in the immediate postsocialist period 
than was women's life in the public sphere. In state socialism, women had 
been able to get divorced, sometimes could afford to raise children on 
their own (e.g., in the former East Germany), and thus had some escapes 
from an unsatisfactory private sphere. In postsocialism women faced severe 
displacement from the public sphere and a new and terrifying unemploy- 
ment they had never before known. In state socialism women had been 
full, though unequal, participants in the paid workforce and to some extent 
in political bodies. The gendered nature of postsocialist privatization 
meant women in most countries in the region were even more affected 
than men. Compared with men, they made up a higher percentage of the 
unemployed and underemployed, remained unemployed longer, lost jobs 
in higher proportions, and suffered more from dequalification into lower- 
status and lower-paying jobs, or they were altogether excluded, especially 
those over age forty-five. In addition, in many countries, everyone's lives, 
including women's, were being transformed by brutal wars, public vio- 
lence, rape in war, radical change, state formation and dissolution, and a 
new national identity they often did not choose. Discussions between 
eastern and western women and among eastern women, notably, Hana 
Havelková (Czech Republic), Zuzana Kiczková (Slovakia), and Anca 
Gheaus (Romania) and the western German scholar Martina Ritter, ensued 
in the 1990s on the importance of the public/private distinction (Funk 
1993; Jahnert et al. 2001; Kiczková 2001). 

As Vladimir Shlapentokh notes, the presocialist public/private distinc- 
tion was often a distinction of functions, not of spheres. An institution 
largely for “private” functions could also have “political” and public func- 
tions (1989). In Poland, women were primarily identified with the family 
in both liberal and nonliberal thought. But as transmitters of Polish culture 
they also had a public, political, and national function of preserving the 
Polish nation in a divided Poland, giving women a high status, though 
not necessarily power (Sroda 1996). Adam Mickiewicz spoke of the Polish 
constitution “hidden” in the home and heart, preserved from foreign 
persecution (1955; see also Kurczewski 1993, 370). In the 1990s, 
women’s political functions in the private sphere appeared in popular 
antiabortion arguments that abortion weakens the nation by not pro- 
ducing enough Polish babies. Analogous arguments occurred throughout 
the region. The issue is not that the family was labeled private and non- 
political, because it was not, but that some activities in the family—for 
example, abortion and teaching national values—were said to be public, 
and others—for example, abuse and violence—were not. In postsocialist 
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liberal thought, differences from the United States endure regarding the 
public/private distinction. 

The Russian public/private distinction is different yet again (Schónle 
1998; Ritter 2001). The home as private did not signify privacy, neither 
from other family members nor from the state. The concept of the public, 
even for liberal thinkers, and certainly later in postsocialism, did not signify 
an arena for public discussion or democratic practice. Soloviev identified 
only the state as. "the public aspect of common life” (1918, 211). In 
postsocialist liberal thought the Anglo-American public/private distinc- 
tion either does not exist or does not have the same power. Even the 
Hungarian liberal Kis, more akin to the Anglo-American tradition, and 
certainly Tamas, draw the boundaries differently. Kis claims his conception 
of a “co-nation state leaves less in the domain of private affairs than the 
liberal tradition would consider proper” (1996, 215-16). Outspoken an- 
tinationalist women in Croatia were politically attacked in the 1990s be- 
cause of their “private” actions—that 1s, not marrying, not marrying Cro- 
atian men, or not producing Croatian babies. The problem lies not with 
too strong a liberal public/private distinction but too weak a distinction 
and too weak a cultural entrenchment of a more Western distinction. 

In postsocialist eastern and central Europe and the former Soviet Un- 
ion, feminists need to strengthen and entrench a feminist conception of 
the public/private distinction for liberal thought as well as in the law, 
politics, and culture. Gheaus (2001, 182) of Romania argues that the 
private sphere must “regain its dignity," as do Vlasta Jalušić (1998, 2001) 
of Slovenia and Havelková (1993, 1996) of the Czech Republic. This 
stands in contrast to the early-second-wave Anglo-American feminist need 
to criticize a standing and strongly entrenched, ideologically powerful 
public/private distinction. To be effective, any feminist challenge to the 
“private sphere? of the family in postsocialism would have to be explicitly 
conjoined with a strong defense of the private. A defense of the private 
is also necessary to discourage the sort of personal attacks such as those 
on outspoken feminists in Croatia. 

In postsocialism the neoliberal argument that business, as “private” 
property, cannot be regulated by the state and that employers should have 
complete freedom to do as they wish was initially a popular and seductive 
argument. It appealed to those hostile to past state socialist intervention 
and pragmatically fearful of provoking the departure of needed Western 
business. Feminists argued that even liberal political thought, though rec- 
ognizing private property, may limit the latter right to protect other rights 
or the public good, and that to protect women some employment practices 
that violated women’s rights could be restricted. It was important for 
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women active on behalf of women to distinguish limitations on property 
rights that protect individual women's rights from past discredited state 
socialist restrictions of rights that only entrenched state power. 

I have thus argued that given different kinds of presocialist liberalism 
in eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union and given the concerns 
in postsocialism, these familiar Western, and particularly Anglo-American, 
feminist criticisms of liberalism do not easily apply to some liberal thought 
in the region. Often different criticisms and arguments are needed, and 
some aspects of liberalism need support. Gheaus (Romania) has explicitly 
denied the incompatibility of liberalism and feminism. Women have been 
among the strongest supporters of individual rights, both in theory and 
practice, and feminists throughout the region have called for an adoption 
of many elements of liberal thought. Both stances are necessary, though 
certainly not sufficient, for women’s well-being. 


Feminism, liberal thought, and postsocialism 
In postsocialist countries, in addition to those forms of liberal thought 
based on nineteenth-century thinkers in the region, there are more Anglo- 
American forms of liberalism, including economic neoliberalism and a 
political liberalism referred to as left, total, or cultural liberalism. It would 
seem that Anglo-American feminist critiques would be fitting for such 
forms of liberalism. But there are problems even here. i 
First, even these approaches differ to varying degrees from their Anglo- 
American cousins and, like them, differ widely among themselves, again 
requiring caution in the application of feminist critiques of liberalism. 
Some, like Kis (Hungary), accept limited conceptions of group rights, 
often rejected in Anglo-American liberalism, while others reject group 
rights altogether. Some support neoliberalism, while others criticize it. 
Equally important, these more Anglo-American forms of liberalism are 
only a small part of the vast array of liberal theories in postsocialism. They 
are sometimes overshadowed, depending on the country, by statist lib- 
eralism (advocating a powerful state and criticizing civil society), conser- 
vative or religious liberal thought, social democratic liberalism (emphasiz- 
ing social rights, in, ¢.g., Russia and Poland), røe of law liberalism (in 
which /sberalism means primarily the rule of law and institutionalization 
of democratic forms), communitarian liberalism (stressing the collective 
good), and Christian liberalism (in, e.g., Poland). Some Polish liberals, 
for example, Lech Mazewski (1991), limit liberalism, criticizing it as too 
individualistic, while others, for example, Mirostaw Dzielski (1989), try 
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to reconcile Christianity and liberalism." These forms of liberal thought 
are generally not open to the five feminist critiques of liberalism discussed 
above or only in a very different form. 

Second, as noted above, whether a feminist critique of liberal thought 
is in order depends on which theoretical claims are entrenched in the 
culture, practice, and institutions (social, legal, religious, economic, and 
political) and which practical issues women in each country face. The five 
Anglo-American feminist critiques of liberalism discussed in the earlier 
part of this article were precisely those important to address the problems 
U.S. women faced, making, for example, a feminist critique of individ- 
ualism crucial. As commentators have widely noted, several tenets of liberal 
thought are weakly entrenched in the region, both theoretically and prac- 
tically, varying by country. Respect for the rule of law; a robust conception 
of individual, social, civil, and political rights; respect for minority rights; 
active parliamentary and nonparliamentary participation by citizens; re- 
spect for the individual’s pursuit of her own conception of the good; 
state acceptance of diverse conceptions of the good; recognition of in- 
dividual contracts; and noncorrupt parliamentary processes are some- 
times weak or controversial. Under such circumstances, even when, on 
theoretical grounds, some of the five feminist critiques of liberalism 
discussed above apply, pragmatic considerations may cut the other way. 
A defense of weakly entrenched aspects of political liberalism and a rebuttal 
of challenges to liberalism can be more important feminist tasks than a 
criticism of political liberalism’s weakness. From a rule of law insuring 
personal security to individual rights, such liberal goods are essential for 
women. 

Tn fact, at the levels of both theory and practice, a hallmark of women’s 
writing and activity on behalf of women in postsocialism throughout the 
region has been just such a defense of some central liberal tenets. Active 
women fought for individual rights generally and women’s rights in par- 
ticular, including equality before the law and women’s citizenship rights 
to active political participation in parliament and civil society. They some- 
times asked for party quotas for a more just distribution of political power 
not biased by gender or ethnicity, as did, for example, the International 
Democratic Institute in 1996 in Romania (Negrau 1997, 52). In Poland, 
Russia, the former East Germany, Croatia, Serbia, Slovakia, and Russia, 
women also fought for abortion rights and women’s rights against na- 
tionalist initiatives. Women argued for laws protecting women’s rights to 
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seek divorce without physical threats from, for example, wealthy “new 
Russian? husbands with new forms of individual wealth. Salecl (Slovenia) 
rejected criticisms of rights such as those levied by Robin West, defending 
aspects of the liberal conception of individual rights (1994). Women made 
up 50 percent of the founders of the Civil Resistance Movement in rump 
Yugoslavia in the 1990s, fighting for the rights, including citizenship 
rights, of all those rendered stateless (Duhatek 2002, 121). From Albania 
to Russia, although by no means in a mass-based, popular movement, 
women acted on behalf of women and discussed discrimination against 
women in employment, women's economic rights, and rights to em- 
ployment (see, e.g., Marie Cermáková and Martina Musilová [1999] in 
the Czech Republic; Larissa Titarenko [1997] in Belarus; KARAT, a co- 
alition of many women's groups in the region; Zoya Khotkina [2002] in 
Russia; and Urszula Nowakowska and the Women's Rights Center in 
Warsaw). Women drafted “equal status" laws to protect women (e.g., 
Nowakowska, Zielifiska, and Fuszara in Poland), and to protect women's 
rights as citizens, prisoners, and lesbians (see, e.g., Nikoli¢-Ristanovié 
[1997], Mladenović [1997], and Andjelka Milić [1997]). Such demands 
challenge the gendered stratification, privatization, and reconstitution of 
political power and class on the backs of women, issues discussed by, for 
example, Zuzana Kiczková (Slovakia), Danicla Dimitrievska (Macedonia), 
Havelková (Czech Republic), and Anna Klyotsina (Russia). Women also 
worked to instill in women a consciousness of themselves as individuals, 
to inform women of their rights and entitlement to claim them, even to 
make claims against the state, and how to do so effectively. These women 
included Beyer in eastern Germany; Sroda and Bożena Chotuj in Poland; 
Havelková in the Czech Republic; ANA and the Women’s Organization 
of the Democratic Party in Romania; Kesić, B.A.B.E (Be Active, Be Free), 
the Women's Network of Croatia, and Women's Infoteka in Croatia; and 
Zorica Mréevié (2000) in Serbia (see also Negrau 1997; Gheaus 2001, 
124; Duhatek 2002, 124). Without such a consciousness of their rights, 
women will not act to counter a very gendered and unjust transformation. 

Third, the struggles, timetables, and priorities of women in the region 
differ from those in the United States. Feminists in the United States 
focused on domestic violence, while women in the former Yugoslavia 
active on behalf of women emphasized public violence against women, 
especially rape in the Yugoslav wars and the consequent increase in do- 
mestic violence. Gender scholars and women active on behalf of women 
in the region, for example, Papié in Serbia (1999), focused on critiques 
of nationalism; the intersection of gender, rights, the nation, family, sac- 
rifice, and ethnicity; and the role of the media rather than on specific 
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critiques of liberalism. These are both the problems women face and also 
central problems for liberal thought in the region. An examination of 
problems liberal thought shares with nonliberal, nationalist thought is in 
fact more crucial than the distinctive problems of liberal thought such as 
the public/private distinction. 

Fourth, women in the region often argue for goods similar to those 
for which U.S. feminists argue, but they use other arguments to address 
the objections they confront. In Poland, women defended liberalism 
against arguments of the Catholic Right identifying liberalism with athe- 
ism; feminist theological interpretations were central to challenging con- 
servative Catholic positions. Polish feminists opposed antiabortion laws 
by appealing to the widespread popular sentiment against the church’s 
imposition of its will on individuals as the socialist state had done earlier. 
In many countries an argument against abortion was that the nation needs 
more, for example, Serbian, Croatian, or Polish babies. In the former 
Yugoslavia, feminists faced arguments that rape in war is primarily a crime 
against the nation, ignoring it as a violation of a woman’s rights. In 
Bulgaria, a strong argument against domestic violence was that such prac- 
tices shamed Bulgaria in the eyes of the West. In Poland, Nowakowska’s 
Women's Rights Center's and, in Croatia, B-A.B.E.’s fight for these goods 
includes an appeal to international rights treaties their country has signed 
(Nowakowska 2000). Women may also be able to challenge neoliberalism 
through an appeal to women's national pride in their own tradition of 
liberal thought, one that was not neoliberal. 

For feminists to defend some central liberal tenets does not mean an 
unbridled defense of all aspects of liberalism past and present or of neo- 
liberalism. Such a defense does not exclude support for aspects of socialist 
thought, including social rights, rights to employment, and abortion 
rights; nor does it preclude challenges to neoliberal conceptions of the 
right to property. Attention to past local liberal theory is not simply a 
form of nostalgia but can also be a means to defend social rights, challenge 
neoliberalism, and defend a more just postsocialism (Thun 1997, 98). 
Discussion of these topics by feminists in the region builds on, but 
changes, Anglo-American and western European feminists’ discussions. 
But it also builds on pre-1989 women’s movements in their countries 
during state socialism and presocialism. Gender scholars in the region can 
also build on their own somewhat different traditions of political theory 
and liberal thought. 

I have thus suggested ways in which one cannot simply speak of the 
“one-world nature” of feminist issues “east” and “west.” Gal and Kligman 
(2000) argue that the gender issues of the transformation period can be 
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incorporated into the categories, issues, and analyses of Western feminist 
discourse. But their methodology skews the outcome, “highlighting,” as 
they acknowledge, “the similarities” (2000, 115). I emphasize how fem- 
inist political arguments must be tailored to local contexts. One can con- 
struct arguments and analyses “from the outside” in categories developed 
by Western feminists from within their liberal traditions, but other issues 
may be primary, “from the inside,” from within the region. My approach 
stresses the need to address the different, historically specific local political 
theories, including liberal theories, within which “east” and “west” op- 
erate. In doing so, I highlight how, even though feminists may be playing 
in the same ballpark, the rules under which they play, including those of 
liberalism itself, will continue to differ, affecting feminist themes, analyses, 
categories, and arguments. Inattention to these differences risks misunder- 
standing. 

One thus needs to be aware of how complex it is to transport feminist 
political theory, including feminist critiques of liberal thought, across bor- 
ders, and how much it depends on differences in the theories, their con- 
text, and the political culture. This does not imply different values “east” 
and “west,” but, given different theoretical and practical barriers to the 
realization of those values, the feminist critiques of those barriers must 
also differ. Though it builds on Western feminism and Anglo-American 
feminist political theory, feminist political theory in this region will in- 
evitably diverge to address its own traditions, including the tradition of 
liberal thought, in its own contexts, given the issues urgent there. Feminist 
political theory “east” and “west” will therefore differ in many ways. One 
must be cautious in exporting feminist political theories and arguments, 
including criticisms of liberalism, not because there is no liberal thought 
in the region but because there is. Even in a region in Europe with 
overlapping histories and political theories, with much cultural similarity 
to western Europe and with a mostly white population, the differences 
are clear. Global feminism is on the agenda, but intellectual caution and 
epistemic generosity are necessary with a presumption that those in their 
own countries may have good reason for rejecting or sidelining aspects 
of Anglo-American feminist political theory while focusing on issues that 
were only marginal for Western feminists. Only such a theoretical practice 
is fitting and effective across borders. 


Brooklyn College, City University of New York 
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Appendix 
Nineteenth-century liberals In eastern and central Europe and Russia 
The following is a nonexhaustive list of major nineteenth-century proponents of 
liberal ideas in eastern and central Europe and Russia: 
Bulgaria: Christo Botev, Lyuben Karavelov, Petko Karavelov, Vasil Levski, G. S. 
Rakovski 
Croatia: Antonije Bajamonti, Duro Basariček, Albert Bazala, Janko Drašković, 
Giovanni Fanfogna, Eugen Kvaternik, Nikola Lomnicki, Ivan Mažuranić, 
Franjo Marković, Ante Starčević, Josip Strossmayer, Frano Supilo, Imbro 
Tkalac, Marija Zagorka 
The Czech lands: Edvard Beneš, Karel Havlíček, Josef Kaizl, Tomáš Garrigue 
Masaryk, František Palacký, František Rieger 
Hungary: Ferenc Deák, József Eotvos, József Hajnóczy, Istvan Kemény, Ferenc 
Kolcsey, Lajos Kossuth, Jokai Moi, Sandor Petöfi, Gyula Pikler, Istvan 
Széchenyi, Bertalan Szemere, Lazlo Teleki, Peter Vajda, Mihály Vörosmarty, 
Miklós Wesselényi 
Poland: August Cieszkowski, Edward Dembowski, Karol Dunin, Wiktor Heltman, 
Henryk Kamieński, Hugo Kottataj, Joachim Lelewel, Karol Libelt, Wincenty 
Niemojowsk, Stanistaw Potocki, Alexander Świętochowski, Włodzimierz 
Spasowicz, Stanisław Staszic, Józef Supiński, Bronisław Trentkowski 
Romania: Nicolae Bălcescu, Dumitrue and Ion Brătianu, Ion Ghica, the Golescu 
brothers, Mihail Kogălniceanu, C. A. Rosetti, Ion Tantu, Tudor Vladimirescu 
Russia: Vissarion Belinsky, Pyotr Chaadayev, Bons N. Chichenn, the Decem- 
brists, Sergei Gessen, Tımofei N. Granovsky, Nikolai M. Karamzan, Mikhail 
N. Katkov, Konstantin Kavelin, Alexis Khomyakov, Ivan Kireyevsky, Bogdan 
Kistyakovsky, Jakov Kozelsky, A. Kunitsyn, Pavel Novgorodzev, Nikolai 
Ogarev, Alexander Radischev, Vladimir Soloviev, Mikhail M. Speransky, Ev- 
geny N. Trubetskoy 
Serbia: Jevrem Grunt, Botidor Grujović, Vladimir Jovanović, Bishop Prota 
Jovan, Vuk Stefanović KaradiC, Dimitrije Matić, Matya Nenadović, Jovan 
Ristić, Andrija Stojković 
Slovakia: Ljudevit Stur and Ján Kollár 
Slovenia: Ivan Hribar and Ivan Tarcor 
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Feminism-by-Des!gn: Emerging Capitalisms, Cultural 
Feminism, and Women's Nongovernmental 
Organizations in Postsoclalist Eastern Europe 


Whatever happens in my part of the world, I see it in terms of class for- 
mation or the formation of income inequalities. I see gender and national 
sentiment as only helping these class formations.’ 


omen of color within the United States as well as women from de- 

veloping countries have attacked the hegemony of Western cultural 

feminism. The idea of a global sisterhood erases important differ- 
ences in power and access to resources among women of varying races, 
ethnicities, and nationalities. These critiques, however, have often gone 
unheeded in the reconstruction projects of the former “second world.” 
Western feminists and their nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) have 
been employed by the multilateral and bilateral aid communities to help 
women in former socialist countries survive the process of economic trans- 
formation. At the same time, many local women throughout Central and 
Eastern Europe (CEE) have resisted the importation of cultural feminist 
ideologies. They have stubbornly refused to develop a collective gendered 
identity to advocate for their own rights. 
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in Belarus . . . and Elsewhere in the Post-Soviet World.” 
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Billions of dollars have been lent and spent in aid to develop “dem- 
ocratic institutions” and “free markets.” Yet only Poland’s and Slovenia’s 
citizens enjoyed a higher standard of living in 2000 than they did in 1989 
when the socialist experiment ended (UNDP 2001a). Similarly, after over 
a decade of attempts to create independent women’s movements in East- 
ern Europe, feminist is still a bad word (Holmgren 1995) and there is 
still an atmosphere of antifeminism (Jalukié and Antić 2000). Eastern 
European women continue to resist a gendered analysis of their oppression 
(Gal and Kligman 2000). 

In this article, I will examine the role of cultural feminism and the 
international aid that has attempted to rebuild postsocialist countries after 
1989. I will try to untangle how Western feminists and their local coun- 
terparts have ignored the complex historical legacies of socialist versus 
what has been called “bourgeois feminism” in the East. I argue that the 
specific type of cultural feminism that has been exported to Eastern Europe 
(and many of the local NGOs informed by its ideology) may be unwittingly 
complicit with the proponents of neoliberalism responsible for the very 
decline in general living standards that gave Western feminists their man- 
dates to help Eastern European women in the first place. The NGOs that 
privilege a gender-based analysis of oppression over an analysis more sen- 
sitive to class issues may actually legitimize ideas that women are somehow 
naturally less suited to free market economies. 

Cultural feminism refers to a specific package of discourses and practices 
that promote the idea that women and men are essentially different— 
either because of inherent biological differences or because of gendered 
socialization so deeply ingrained as to be irreversible. These differences 
between the two sexes transcend class, race, age, and ethnicity and sup- 
posedly unite all women in a common sisterhood. Whereas radical and 
socialist feminisms advocate for more comprehensive societal change in 
order to liberate women, cultural feminism often aims at meeting women’s 
special needs within the status quo. In other words, cultural feminism 
looks to find solutions for how the worst offenses of patriarchy can be 
mitigated, while never challenging the social or economic relations within 
which the patriarchy thrives. Therefore, as a way of addressing women’s 
concerns, cultural feminism (unlike other feminisms) works well within 
the neoliberal ideological constraints of the large bilateral and multilateral 
aid institutions in the West. This is not to deny that cultural feminism in 
the United States and Western Europe—and even in some instances in 
the developing world—has been responsible for gaining women necessary 
and important rights and services. However, this article focuses specifically 
on the applicability of cultural feminism in the postsocialist context. 
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Capitalism-by-design 

After the unexpected collapse of communism in Eastern Europe in 1989, 
billions of dollars in aid and assistance flowed from the United States and 
Western Europe into the former Eastern bloc. A virtual army of consultants 
and experts descended into capital cities to fashion the foundations of 
capitalism and liberal democracy from scratch (Wedel 2001). These early 
years of the 1990s were characterized by what David Stark (1992) has 
called “capitalism-by-design.” Western experts advised local governments 
on how to create the institutions of democracy and capitalism. If the 
experts could create the proper institutions in a country, the rules of those 
new institutions would guide individual behavior, and one could create 
the conditions for the development of capitalism, literally by design.” The 
capitalism-by-design paradigm still underlies the structural adjustment and 
stabilization practices of the Worid Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund in this region. 

The problem with the capitalism-by-design thesis was that it duplicated 
the fallacy that society could be radically changed all at once, much as 
the socialists themselves had once believed that administrative decrees 
could instantaneously change property relations. Early proponents of cap- 
italism-by-design believed that 1989 was a historical break with the past, 
creating a blank slate on which a whole new society could be built.’ But 
socialist (and in some cases presocialist) institutions and social practices 
were very slow to disappear despite the sweeping changes. Privileges under 
one economic system could be readily converted into privileges under new 
economic systems without regard to changing institutional imperatives 
(Stark 1992; Eyal, Szelényi, and Townsley 1999). 

Stark (1992) challenged the capitalism-by-design paradigm by intro- 
ducing a theory of path dependence. Path dependence suggests that the 
differing circumstances that led up to a country’s entrance into and exit 
out of state socialism would inform the creation of postsocialist institu- 
tions. Capitalism would not be built by the conscious design of experts 
from the West. Instead, it would be composed out of the rubble of the 
socialist East. Path dependence as a critique of neoliberal economic theory 
also reinserted structuralist concerns into the debate. Unlike the rational 
choice theory favored by economists, path dependence recognizes that 
structural imperatives—in this case, the legacies of the socialist and pre- 
socialist past—constrained people’s choices (Alavi and Shanin 1982). The 


? Victor Nec's (1989) market-transition theory explained the rationale behind the shift 
to markets. 
* See, c.g., Nee 1989 and Sachs 1995. 
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decades of experience that preceded the transformation process could not 
be swept away with the crumbling of a wall; memory and experience are 
embedded in the individual actors who have become the new capitalist 
subjects of Central and Eastern Europe (CEE). 

Many Western donors and women’s NGOs have failed to recognize 
exactly these historical legacies of socialist feminism (as distinct and sep- 
arate from bourgeois feminism). Socialist women from Central and East- 
ern European countries always prioritized resistance against class oppres- 
sion above agitations based on any specific form of gendered subjugation. 
Proletarian men were seen as closer allies than bourgeois women, who 
then, as now, advocated for a kind of global sisterhood based on women’s 
supposed biological and psychological similarities. 


Feminism-by-design 


Reducing women’s paid work is a major instrument of economic quasi- 
privatization and the integranon of post-communist societies into a capi- 
talist market system. Past gender segregation of the work force under 
state socialism, in conjunction with new Western-style sex discrimination, 
help along that process. 

—Nanettc Funk 1993, 7 


During the early transition period, Western feminists and women's or- 
ganizations also jumped on the aid bandwagon. The moncy was abundant. 
Studies were undertaken and reports were prepared to show that the 
economic transition from communism would disproportionately harm 
women. In fact, the overwhelming majority of Western scholars who have 
written about gender and economic transformation have tended to paint 
a very dark picture of women’s position in the emerging postsocialist 
societies.* And while some disaggregated statistics do show that women 
as a whole have been the greater “losers” during the transformation, these 
analyses subsume important emerging class distinctions by their preoc- 
cupation with gender. 

In many ways, the literature on gender and transformation fell into the 
trap of the capitalism-by-design paradigm. Institutions from advanced 
market economies in the West replaced the old socialist institutions. Since 
many scholars agreed that women are at a disadvantage in these Western 


* See, c.g., Corrin 1992; Einhoen 1993; Funk and Mueller 1993; Moghadam 1993; 
Alsanbcigui, Pressman, and Summerfield 1994; Rueschemeyer 1994; Buckley 1997. 
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institutions, there was an assumption that once these institutions were 
transplanted to postsocialist societies they would produce the same effects 
on Eastern European women. This argument seems to underlie many of 
the claims that were made about women very carly in the economic trans- 
formation period. If researchers such as Nanette Funk (1993), quoted 
above, recognized any legacies from the socialist past, they often did so 
in a negative way, assuming that any structural disadvantages that women 
had under socialism would be reproduced under capitalism. Although 
many disadvantages were ultimately reproduced, this was by no means an 
inevitable outcome of the transition, and many scholars failed to consider 
the possibilities of positive legacies of women’s experience under socialism. 
Thus, Eastern European women would suffer from the structural con- 
straints of both socialism and capitalism, even if capitalism was drastically 
reshaping the institutions around which society revolved. 

The same capitalism-by-design model also guided the solutions to the 
“problems” of Eastern European women. The U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development (USAID), for instance, funded teams of Western 
consultants to carry out “gender assessments” and to create “gender action 
plans.”* Each country was encouraged to have some kind of “national 
machinery” in place to deal with women’s issues—a governmental body 
in charge. The sections and oversight committees were formed, but they 
were rarely effective because they had been imposed from the outside. 
The other institutions of Western feminism—the women’s advocacy 
groups, the gender think tanks, the battered women’s shelters, the rape 
crisis hotlines, the women’s resource centers, and so forth—began 
springing up everywhere throughout the former communist countries. 
Most of these entities were attached to local nongovernmental organi- 
zations. These NGOs were either directly funded by large multilateral and 
bilateral donors or supported by Western women’s organizations subcon- 
tracted by the USAID or the European Union’s Poland and Hungary: 
Action for Restructuring the Economy (PHARE) program to foster “civil 
society” in the region.? Thus donors retained Western feminists to produce 
what I will call “feminism-by-design,” in much the same way as the World 
Bank retained consultants from the big three accounting firms, Price Wa- 


* Sec, c.g , Nails and Arnold 2001 

* In December 1989, the Council of Ministers of the European Union established the 
PHARE program to assist the Republic of Hungary and the Polish People’s Republic. Within 
two years the program was extended, and it now covers fourteen partner countnes in Central 
and Eastern Europe 
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terhouse Coopers, Deloitte and Touche, and Klynveld Peat Marwick 
Goerdeler KPMG, to create capitalism-by-design. 


A dash of feminisms 

As defined earlier, the particular brand of cultural feminism that has been 
exported to the postsocialist countries since 1989 favors an essentialist 
concept of gender over any social explanation for women’s growing in- 
equality with men. The deradicalization of women’s movements in West- 
ern Europe and the United States after the turbulent 1960s eventually 
led to the mainstreaming of women’s concerns within both national and 
international institutions. Western feminists began working within the 
dominant capitalist structures of society in order to make the system more 
favorable to the unique needs and requirements of women.” These unique 
needs applied to all women and allegedly united them in their common 
struggle against patriarchy. Men were the main enemy. Issues of both class 
and race were subsumed under the primacy of gender oppression." 

The sudden import of cultural feminism in Eastern Europe went against 
the established ideologies used to understand oppression. As far back as 
the late nineteenth century, Western and socialist feminists debated the 
relative importance of cither class or gender as the primary category of 
analysis when discussing the oppression of women. The socialists believed 
that private property was the root of women’s oppression and that there 
could be no true emancipation for women under a capitalist system.” The 
“bourgeois feminists,” as they were referred to by socialist women, be- 
lieved that women needed to be politically and economically incorporated 
in the capitalist system on equal terms with men, particularly with reference 
to universal suffrage for both sexes. The bourgeois feminists did not chal- 
lenge the right to private property and believed that women’s disadvan- 
tages could be solved through access to the democratic process.'? Because 
of these differences, bourgeois women could not be counted on as allies 
in the socialist cause. Not much has changed since 1907 when the German 


7 Foc example, “equal pay for equal work.” It does not matter if the jobs are lousy and 
the wages are low; men and women should have equal access to them. 

* Both women of color in the United States (c.g , hooks 1981; Anzaldúa and Moraga 
1983; Lorde 1985) and “third-world” women (e.g., Mohanty, Russo, and Torres 1991; 
Narayan 1997; Bulbeck 1998) have criticized the wiute, middle-class bias of cultural 
feminism. 

? See Engels 1978 

1° The same way many Western feminists today believe thar women’s disadvantages can 
be solved through access to higher salaries and management positions. 
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socialist Clara Zetkin wrote: “There cannot be a unified struggle for the 
entire [female] sex. . . . No, it must be a class struggle of all of the 
exploited without differences of sex against all exploiters no matter what 
sex they belong to” ([1907] 1984, 101). 

In the early twentieth century the “woman question” became such an 
important political issue that both the social democrats and the more 
radical communists tried to use it to bolster support for their causes. 
Especially in the newly established Soviet Union, raising the status of 
women was one of the most important ideological weapons Vladimir 
Lenin used to defend his interpretation of Karl Marx in the face of Karl 
Kautsky’s stinging criticisms.!! But again, women were incorporated into 
the revolutionary program as workers first.” 

Communism taught women not to distinguish their needs from the 
needs of men but to struggle together in their class interests. Of course, 
this may not have been the best model for women, because their needs 
were constantly subsumed under class rhetoric by communist states dom- 
inated by male leaders. But until 1989, at least on an ideological level, 
bourgeois feminism was still considered a tool of capitalism. Bourgeois 
feminists were considered complicit in the process of exploitation that 
capitalism perpetuated. In the aftermath of the communist collapse, many 
Eastern European women saw the sudden arrival of cultural feminism in 
the former socialist countries as a foreign and unwelcome ideology. 

This ideology had piggybacked into Eastern Europe on the backs of 
Western scholars and activists riding a tidal wave of grants made available 
. for research on and projects in the countries undergoing transition. West- 
ern feminists imported the paradigm of “gender first” without really un- 
derstanding the significance of the historical struggle between Eastern and 
Western women over the primacy of class or gender as the appropriate 
category of analysis. Their research and project proposals merely had this 
analytical preference built into them as the hegemonic and commonsense 
way of thinking about women’s lives in times of great social, political, or 
economic upheaval. 

All of the major international bilateral and multilateral aid agencies 
developed some form of women’s program to combat the negative effects 


1 Kautsky strongly disagreed with Lenin’s communism and favored the use of democratic 
elections to realize socialist goals. Lenin used the woman question to undermine Kautzky's 
disagreements, arguing that Russsn communism had already grven women the right to vote 
and made them full equals in soaety. The social democrats, on the other hand, had still not 
been able to secure suffrage for women. 

u Roc example, see Kollontai 1977. 
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of transformation." These programs were well funded and also informed 
by the ideas of cultural feminism. They subcontracted their own Western 
feminist groups and funded the production of reports that documented 
the plight of postsocialist women.!* National statistics disaggregated by 
gender for the first time began to show that women made up the majority 
of the registered unemployed. North American and Western European 
NGOs funded local subcontractors to produce reports on issues such as 
domestic violence and rape—topics rarely discussed in the public sphere 
prior to 1989.15 

Although there were valuable insights gained from much of this work, 
the proliferation of reports and documents circulated to both the local 
and international press created an overwhelmingly negative picture of the 
situation of women in postsocialist countries. Activists argued that the 
sensationalism was necessary in order to call attention to the real problems 
that women faced. Indeed, high-profile issues such as reproductive rights 
and trafficking in women brought much-needed resources into the region. 
At the end of the day, however, the constant attention to the vulnerability 
of women in these economies may have done them more harm than good. 

The discourses produced by these scholars, activists, and international 
donors construct women as the natural and inevitable group of victims 
in the economic transformation period. The creation of NGOs to support 
women through the transformation process may discursively create an 
acceptable category of “losers” for a previously egalitarian society in which 
there was no acceptable category of loser. In other words, the concen- 
tration of Western resources and academic research on the problems of 
women may perpetuate or actually create real barriers to women who 
must now fight against new stereotypes that women are less adaptable to 
the market economy. Furthermore, too much of a focus on the poor and 
disenfranchised woman may alienate those “surviving” women from their 


“failing” female compatriots. Women who are thriving in the postsocialist 
period might not want to associate themselves with the negative stereo- 


The World Bank, the U.N Development Program (UNDP), the Open Soacty/Soros 
Network, USAID, and the EU PHARE Program all have gender programs or components 
informed by cultural feminist ideologies. 

M For example, the United Nations Development Program (1997) in Bulgaria put to- 
gether an entire report on Women in Psverty in the transformanon period The Word Bank 
(2000) held a conference and published a discussion paper on Making the Transition Werk 
for Women in Europe and Central Asia in spite of the fact that its own structural adjustment 
programs are responsible for much of the alleged damage to women’s position. 

5 For example, Minnesota Advocates for Human Rights funded controvermal reports 
on domestic violence (1996) and sexual harassment (1999) in Bulgaria. 
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types and may distance themselves from any potential women's movement. 
Finally, the discourse that women are less flexible in adapting to the new 
economic system may actually convince the women themselves that they 
are ill equipped to weather the storms of economic transformation. 

These factors may help to explain why many women in the region 
refuse to separate out their problems from those of men. In one interesting 
study by Bozena Leven (1994, 41), respondents had to agree or disagree 
with the statement “negative economic effects [of transition] were felt 
more by women than men.” Out of 1,477 urban Polish respondents in 
1990-91, 38 percent of men agreed, compared with only 32 percent of 
women, demonstrating that men were more convinced of women’s weak- 
ened position in societies than the women themselves. Many of these 
differences may stem from varying constructions of the “state” and the 
“family” in Eastern and Western contexts, wherein women from the for- 
mer socialist countries perceive their role in the private sphere as the more 
emancipatory and therefore more desirable role (Gal and Kligman 2000). 
In Bulgaria, my own experience and ‘interviews also revealed a reluctance 
on the part of women to agree with the idea that they were more negatively 
affected by the changes than men.’* Most women preferred not to dis- 
tinguish their problems from those of men or those of their societies as 
a whole. In one interview with a very high-ranking female politician, I 
was told emphatically that there was absolutely no discrimination against 
women in Bulgaria despite all the “data” and “NGO whining” that argued 
otherwise." Thus, as Susan Gal and Gail Kligman (2000, 106) have ar- 
gued, in the Eastern European context “political solidarity cannot be 
assumed on the basis of shared ‘womanhood.’” 

On the one hand, this refusal to accept their new disenfranchised po- 
sition may reflect years of Marxist-Leninist teachings. Forty-five years of 
communist indoctrination may still convince many postsocialist women 
that separating out their concerns from the concerns of men will cripple 
any effective coalitions built on class lines (i.¢., against the nouveaux riches, 
the mafia, and the robber barons of the postsocialist state). Political plu- 
rality in Eastern Europe may also presuppose the creation of a unified 
women's movement. A study by Vlasta Jalušić and Milica Antić found 


6 The research for this study included arteen months of fieldwock in Bulgaria in 1999 
and 2000 I also conducted interviews and had ongoing personal communications with the 
major women’s NGOs in Bulgara, USAID Bulgaria, UNDP Bulgana, the Women’s Program 
at the Open Society Institute, the Center for the Study of Democracy, the Global Fund for 
Women, and the World Bank Resident Mision in Sofia between 1998 and 2001 

7 Interview with Ms Vera Tagarinska, the presidental liaison to NGOs, in August 1998 
in Sofia, Bulgaria 
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that women in Hungary, Poland, the Czech Republic, Slovakia, and Slo- 
venia had “a singular rejection of collective action on the part of women 
holding different political views" (2000, 3). Yet another possibility is that 
women in Eastern Europe truly do not perceive that their situations are 
different from men's. Indeed, staggeringly high unemployment rates and 
declining living standards for both sexes make it difficult to argue who is 
really worse off. Finally, women may not buy into the discourses of dis- 
advantage because, in a handful of cases, women actually had significant 
advantages over men, at least in the carly stages of transition. 

In some sectors of the new market economy, women (particularly mem- 
bers of the former nomenklatura or women with higher levels of general 
education) were able to exchange their cultural capital for economic capital 
(Eyal, Szelényi, and Townsley 1998). In Hungary, Poland, and Slovakia, 
Eva Fodor (1997) found that women who had worked in the quasi-private 
sector during communism had more advantages and were more flexible 
in the new market economy than men who were wholly employed in the 
public sector before 1989. Julia Szalai (2000) found similar patterns in 
Hungary, where men have made up the majority of the registered un- 
employed since 1989. Lisa Giddings (2000) found that women with 
higher levels of general education had an advantage over men in the early 
transition period. In my research (Ghodsee 2003), I found that women’s 
cultural capital—foreign languages, general education, knowledge of the 
West, and so forth—translated into significant advantages in the dynamic 
tourism sector, where women occupy the highest managerial levels. In 
almost all of these cases, however, the social class of a woman before 1989 
is a more significant determinant of success in the market economy than 
merely gender alone. 

Tt is not my intention to discredit the idea that many women have, in 
fact, been hurt by the transition from communism or to argue that gender 
is not a useful category of analysis when examining the situation in Eastern 
Europe. My main agenda is to understand why cultural feminist ideas are 
being imported into these countries at this particular historical moment 
and with so much support from international organizations and Western 
bilateral aid agencies. Why might it be politically important to construct 
women as disadvantaged despite the fact that there is a great deal of 
heterogeneity among women within and among Eastern European coun- 
tries? The production and perpetuation of certain discourses may be es- 
sential ideological building blocks in the construction of the new, material 
reality of postsocialist nations. 
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Feminism and capitalism: Strange bedfellows? 

Although overly reductionist at its core, economic determinism insists 
that the dominant intellectual paradigms of the day always serve the ma- 
terial interests of the ruling class, which Marx imagined as bounded by 
the nation-state (Marx 1983). Given this framework, cultural feminism 
as an ideology does not exist in an intellectual vacuum. Its discourses 
manifest themselves in the real world and serve the interests of those who 
have the power to control and perpetuate them. Michel Foucault further 
extended Marr's analysis by linking knowledge and power more directly 
through an examination of “the political economy of truth” (1980). 

For Foucault, “truth” is created and disseminated through discourses 
of knowledge that support structures of power (although not necessarily 
economic ones as Marx would have it). Nevertheless, it is the power of 
discourse that serves the interests of those who control its production and 
circulation. In the case of former socialist countries, the old truths and 
ways of conceptualizing the world and human relations within it inevitably 
supported the ideals of communism and the communist states that em- 
bodied those ideals.'* It is not surprising then that the triumph of capi- 
talism would require the production of new truths in order to support 
the material reality of a new economic and political system. This is es- 
pecially important in countries such as Bulgaria, where state propaganda 
derided capitalism for over four decades. 

In the case of Bulgaria and other CEE countries, onc has to ask, Who 
controls the production of truth about the situation of women in the 
postsocialist context? For the last fourteen years, the discussion has been 
almost entirely dominated by international organizations and their local 
NGO counterparts along with a handful of Western scholars viewing the 
situation from the outside. But who are the ultimate bencficiaries of the 
new discourse of gender over class? And whose truths do NGOs promote? 

James Petras (1997, 1999) and Petras and Henry Veltmeyer (2001) 
have written passionately about NGOs “in the service of imperialism” 
(Petras and Veltmeyer 2001, 128). With specific reference to Latin Amer- 
ica, Petras argues that the rise of opposition to neoliberalism coincided 
with a concomitant rise in Western government and World Bank funding 
of NGOs. Both the World Bank and the NGOs were opposed to the state, 
the former preferring to champion the market and the latter favoring civil 
society. The attack on the state seemingly came from both the left and 
the right, but in reality bilateral and multilateral aid agencies were able 


1 Albeit with very questionable results. 
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to promote their neoliberal agendas by working through the NGOs, pur- 
chasing influence with increased funding. Self-help and community-based 
projects in such areas as health care, education, social work, and child and 
elder care allow the neoliberal state to dismantle its social programs and 
shift the responsibility for these services to the grass roots. 

While Petras tends to lump all NGOs together in the service of a 
neoliberal conspiracy against the people, Julie Fisher (1998) recognizes 
that NGOs cannot be reduced to one essentialist category. On the con- 
trary, NGOs can be many things to a multiplicity of actors. Fisher argues 
that while some NGOs can be effective in championing antistate and 
antiglobalization discourse, others are co-opted to support the agendas 
of international organizations and state elites. The very heterogeneity of 
the NGO community is what has made it so easy for states and political 
forces to co-opt or establish new NGOs for their own purposes. Because 
external funding for NGOs has increased so drastically in the last decade, 
the vast majority of NGOs are primarily dependent on official aid for the 
majority of their funds (Edwards and Hulme 1996). This dependence on 
external funders redirects accountability upward toward the aid giver and 
away from the aid recipients of the NGOs’ so-called constituency.? 

Janine Wedel (2001), in her analysis of Western aid to Eastern Europe, 
is also highly critical of NGOs and claims that “with outside donors as 
chief constituents, local NGOs are sometimes more firmly rooted in trans- 
national networks than in their own societies” (114). Sarah Mendelson 
and John Glenn (2000, 2002) also found that the heavy reliance of Eastern 
European NGOs on foreign assistance interfered with their ability to ser- 
vice their own populations. Furthermore, competition for external grants 
breeds divisiveness and bitterness among organizations that might oth- 
erwisc cooperate for the common good. Kevin Quigley (2000) has argued 
that U.S. funds for NGOs under the DemNet (Democracy Network) 
program created a perception among many Eastern Europeans that “de- 
mocracy building grants for NGOs were politically motivated, their pri- 
mary purpose being to promote specific U.S. political objectives? (203). 
Other studies have also shown that Bulgarian NGOs have little legitimacy 
among the people (Snavely and Desai 1994; Daskalova 2000). 

In nearby Romania, Laura Grünburg has specifically demonstrated that 
women's NGOs have no constituencies despite their claims of representing 
the Romanian woman. In Russia, Rebecca Kay (2000) and Valerie Sperling 


2 Clarke 1996; Edwards and Hulme 1996, 1997; Fisher 1997; Mendelson and Glenn 
2000, 2002; Ottaway and Carothers 2000. 
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(1999) have argued that women's organizations do not always represent 
the needs of the majority of Russian women. Gal and Kligman (2000) 
have pointed out that women's NGOs in Eastern Europe arc often de- 
pendent entirely on foreign agencies for their survival and that they 
“quickly learn to produce whatever ‘language’ and ‘interest’ the foreign 
funders are willing to finance” (96). 

The 2001 UNDP National Human Development Report for Bulgaria 
found that “NGOs are the least desired mediator for the transmittal of 
citizens’ opinions to the government” and that “the least desired citizen 
practice is participation in NGO projects” (UNDP 2001b, 40). The 
UNDP concluded that “the NGO sector [in Bulgaria] is growing not 
only because of the availability of a solvent and low-risk market as rep- 
resented by donors, but also because of the growing unemployment 
among intellectuals. From its very origin this market is an export of services.” 
Therefore, the NGOs sector has not emerged in a natural way, as a result 
of internal citizen needs; it complies with an external demand, articulated 
in the donors’ aspiration to stimulate civic society in Bulgaria” (UNDP 
2001b, 41). 

( 


Transnational corporations and NGOs—a cozy alllance? 

It is not only academics who have noticed the growing coziness of NGOs 
and their sources of funding. The large multilateral lending institutions 
and bilateral aid agencies have already incorporated NGOs into their de- 
velopment strategies. Many in the corporate world have also looked to 
build partnerships with NGOs, recognizing that NGOs can be used as 
powerful tools. Thus, the traditional conceptualization of the state-mar- 
ket-civil society triad as an equilateral triangle is slowly moving toward 
the isosceles triangle as the market and civil society work together more 
closely. 

For example, in one project funded by USAID, NGOs are seen as an 
essential tool in expanding business interests in Asia in the face of mount- 
ing environmental opposition at home and abroad. The NGO-Business 
Environmental Partnership program provides incentive grants to Asian 
NGOs working in collaboration with the urban industrial business sector. 
The USAID U.S.-Asia Environmental Program Web site described the 
program in 2001: “The objective is to encourage NGOs to move beyond 
confrontation in their traditionally adversarial roles with the private sector 
in addressing industrial pollution in Asia. This cooperative approach will 
lead to a greater understanding in the public sector of the difficulties faced 
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by the industrial sector struggling to remain competitive in business while 
reducing pollution."?? 

Here is evidence of NGOs being encouraged to move beyond con- 
frontation and work together with businesses. Funding for their operations 
is the primary incentive for the NGOs, which cooperate with business 
interests. For many of the middle-class employees of the NGOs, these 
funds provide their salaries, usually well above the average income of the 
country. In cases where existing NGOs cannot or will not be co-opted 
by external interests, funds are made available for the creation of new 
NGOs that meet the ideological specifications of the donors. The Asian 
Development Bank (ADB) increasingly sees “building NGO capacity” as 
one of its primary goals. An online ADB report (1998) states clearly that 
“it would be in the Bank’s interest to provide necessary and appropriate 
institutional and capacity building support to the NGOs, particularly at 
the local and national levels.” 

The Od and Gas Journal has also promoted the role of NGOs in 
supporting the global expansion of business. In an article for the journal, 
David Knott (1998, 27) argues that NGOs can be valuable allies. He cites 
a study that shows that NGOs have become more cooperative with in- 
ternational corporate interests; its authors write that “satisfactory coop- 
eration between NGOs and corporations is essential if furure global busi- 
ness is to be conducted along mutually acceptable lines. Are these the 
beginnings of a strange affair?” 

Even in the popular press, NGO co-optation and manipulation by 
individual entrepreneurs has been used as shorthand for establishing the 
savvy business practices of rogue capitalists. In a June 2001 article on the 


™ This quotation originally appeared on the Web site of the U S -Asia Environmental 
Partnershup in 2000, referring to a project ntled “The NGO-Business Environmental Part- 
nership Program.” This program was funded by USAID and administered by the Asta Foun- 
dation. By 2003, however, the language I have quoted disappeared from the Web site, and 
the project was renamed the “United States Asia Environmental Partnership (US—AEP) 
Environment and Civil Society Partnership Program”, see http://www.usacp.org/services/ 
ser_grants_ngo.html. Although the goals of the new project were essentially the same as the 
goals of the onginal, the language used to describe the partnership had been softened con- 
aiderably. As the change in utle suggests, the project went from being an NGO-business 
partnership program to an environment-civil-society partnership program, erasing the obvious 
presence of the “business” component. To my knowledge, the exact quotanon I cite in this 
article no longer exists in electronic form or in publicly available hard copy The Asia Foun- 
dation, however, did publish A Guids ra NGO-Business Partwersinps (2002), which uses very 
similar language as the onginal project. The guide also discusses “how the adversamal role 
[between NGOs and businesses] can be changed unto a collaborative effort bringing about 
environmental improvement along with profits for businesses” (13) 
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Clinton pardon of Marc Rich, Vanity Fair (Orth 2001) detailed how Rich 
used an environmental NGO to close down a mine deep in the Amazon 
forest after he had lost a bid to purchase it.” This increasing attention in 
all circles to the emerging partnerships between those who represent the 
market and those who champion civil society has caused cynicism to spread 
to some of the most unlikely places. Although the conservative Economist 
magazine has asked in the past whether NGOs represent “a dangerous 
shift in power to unelected and unaccountable special interest groups” 
(1999, 20), it has more recently admitted that civil society often does the 
bidding of private, corporate interests. In a 2001 survey of globalization, 
the Economists Clive Crook writes: “It is dispiriting to watch as big com- 
panies work out bow to maintain their influence nationally and extend it 
to the global arena, using ‘civil society’ and ‘corporate social responsibility? 
as levers. Naturally, in light of the protesters! concerns, the multinationals 
are willing to.sit down with governments and NGOs—they have lots of 
ideas for collecting extra subsidies, and piling punitive taxes and regulation 
on their less responsible competitors” (Crook 2001, 28). 

The sarcastic tone here is telling. Not only have transnational corpo- 
rations (TNCs) been able to co-opt local and international NGOs in their 
battle against the protectionist measures of individual states and increasing 
global concerns about pollution, sweatshop labor practices, and gross ex- 
ploitation, they have also been able to use NGOs against other TNCs in 
their battles for increased market share. Although it is easy to see how 
environmental and human rights groups can be used to the advantage of 
corporate interests, the connection between women’s NGOs and TNCs 
may be more opaque. But in this age of the ever-increasing deindustrial- 
ization of the developed world, third-world women are being drawn in 
growing numbers into the sweatshops and maquiladoras of the global 
capitalist system. Women not only manufacture clothes and athletic foot- 
wear—they are also the labor behind much of the technological hardware 
that supports the information revolution. 

Ken Kursterer (1990) and Lydia Lim (1990) have argued that capitalist 
exploitation of women’s labor in the third world will bring about the 
“imminent demise of patriarchy” (Kursterer 1990, 239). They claim that 


?! Rich funded the environmental group, which then picketed and cut off all routes to 
and from the mine. The competitor, frustrated with the picketers, did not renew its contract, 
and Ruch acquired the mine at half pnce. According to the source, Rich then cut off funding 
to the group, which ultimately had no choice but to cease its operations. This anecdote 
highlights the idea that environmentalists and protesters, like presidental pardons, always 
have a price 
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drawing women into the global proletariat will strengthen the class con- 
sciousness of both male and female proletarians and allow them to rec- 
ognize their common struggle against the capitalists both at home and 
abroad. Kursterer and Lim may be misguided in their Marxist optimism, 
but women's NGOs in Eastern Europe do, in some ways, directly un- 
dermine the possibility of a united proletariat by narrowly focusing on 
projects for women and discursively constructing women as somehow less 
suited to capitalism. 

In former socialist countries, the fracturing of ideologies of class soli- 
darity is even more important to TNCs than in the developing world. 
Marxist indoctrination is difficult to overcome, but it is well worth the 
costs to do so in transitioning countries with highly skilled labor forces 
available at bargain prices.” Where nonclass essentialist fissures in society 
do not exist or have been altered or discursively “erased” by previous 
economic systems (i.c., communism), they may be recreated through new 
national and international discourses about the vulnerability of certain 
subpopulations and through the establishment and funding of civic or- 
ganizations advocating for their rights. 


Women's NGOs In Bulgaria and Eastern Europe 
If NGOs are perpetuating the discourses created by international agencies 
and foreign states in regard to women's issues, then it could be assumed 
that the ultimate beneficiaries of these truths may also lie outside the 
boundaries of the nation-state. The shift from a class-based analysis of 
oppression to a gender-based analysis of oppression, as created and per- 
petuated by NGOs in Bulgaria, may work in the interests of transnational 
capital looking to take root in the Bulgarian economy. Thus, more than 
being the representatives of a civil society, the NGOs may be the unsus- 
pecting allies of transnational corporations and international organizations 
in promoting what Mark Robinson (1993) has called the *New Policy 
Agenda.” This set of ideologies revolves around neoliberal economics and 
liberal democratic theory and supports the expansion of Western capital 
into the region (Moran 1998, 239). 

Women’s NGOs may actually weaken grassroots opposition to neoli- 
beralism and the dismantling of the social welfare state in Bulgaria in two 
key ways. First, they place the blame for the drastic reduction in living 


2 [n Bulgaria, for instance, the average salary in 2000 was about US$200 a month. The 
highest skilled workers employed by the internanonal organizations or foreign companies 
were paid a very generous US$900 a month or about US$10,800 a year. 
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standards for women squarely on the shoulders of traditional Bulgarian 
patriarchy. They deflect attention away from the structural adjustment 
policies of the World Bank and the stabilization programs of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMB), which are primarily responsible for the 
disappearance of the social safety net that once supported women and 
their families. Second, NGOs in Bulgaria co-opt educated middle-class 
women who may otherwise have been able to organize a solid class-based 
Opposition to secure women’s rights in the post-1989 period. 

Many women’s NGOs are implicated in what James Ferguson (1990) 
has called the “anti-politics machine.” Along with international organi- 
zations, these NGOs focus on the technical fixes of social problems and 
not on the structural conditions in society that create those problems in 
the first place. Although there are many different kinds of NGOs in the 
CEE region and it is difficult to make generalizations, there is a tendency 
for Eastern European NGOs and their donors to concentrate on issues 
that are independent of politics; they avoid tackling larger issues of eco- 
nomic injustice and inequality in society (Pearce 1993; Clarke 1996; Quig- 
ley 2000). Many NGOs tend to emphasize individual projects, which 
address specific goals narrowly defined by the project’s funders. Com- 
munity-based self-help projects are encouraged over national mobiliza- 
tions. And NGOs find it difficult to support social movements that chal- 
lenge the status quo or that implicate class differences in the ever-widening 
gap in living standards between the haves and have-nots in society (Petras 
and Veltmeyer 2001). 

Petras (1999, 435) is especially scathing in his critique of women’s 
NGOs. He attacks the emergence of identity politics, which erase the class 
differences between the “Chilean or Indian feminist living in a plush 
suburb drawing a salary 15-20 times that of her domestic servant who 
works 6 1/2 days a week.” By focusing exclusively on patriarchy at the 
microsociological level, women’s NGOs and the middle-class women who 
often run them may not only be complicit in the exploitation of women 
in their own country, they may also indirectly benefit from it. These 
middle-class women make careers out of their civil-society—building ac- 
tivities by emphasizing the problems women in their country face in order 
to secure the grants to fix them. This is not to say that there are not real 
challenges that concern only women nor that there is not gender-based 
discrimination all over the world. The point is that in Bulgaria: 

Women outlive men. 

Infant mortality for boys is higher than for girls. 

Women have higher levels of education at almost all levels. 
Women have the right to own property and assets in their own 
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name (which they can keep in case of divorce). 

5. Women still enjoy longer paid maternity leaves than in most West- 
ern nations in spite of recent IMF-supported cuts. 

6. In 2002, there were more female members of parliament than any- 
where else in Central and Eastern Europe, and more than in many 
countries in Western Europe as well. 

7. Bulgaria has had a female foreign minister, a female deputy prime 
minister, and even, briefly, a female prime minister. 

8. Since 2001, men, not women, have made up the majority of the 
registered unemployed.” 

Despite all this, Bulgarian women’s NGOs incessantly focus on such stock 
phrases as the “feminization of poverty” in order to attract external donor 
funding. 

One instance of the emergence of the new gender discourse and its 
foreignness in the Bulgarian context is the fact that the word gender in 
English has no direct translation into Bulgarian, where it is the same word 
used for sex (as in male or female). Bulgarian feminists simply adopted 
the English word gender with a slight alteration in its pronunciation. As 
gender is a recently imported word, therefore, most Bulgarian women do 
not even know what it means. Many of the NGOs, however, make sure 
to include the word gender in their names (e.g., Gender Project for Bul- 
garia, Bulgarian Gender Research Foundation), despite the fact that they 
are supposed to be representing Bulgarian women. 

An even better indicator of how biased many of the women’s NGOs 
are in favor of their Western donors are the publications they produce 
and disseminate in Bulgaria. In one women’s magazine funded by the 
Netherlands Organization for International Development Cooperation 
(NOVIB), the editorial content was overwhelmingly about women’s an- 
tagonistic relationships with men in society. The articles revolve around 
issues of domestic violence, prostitution, trafficking in women, infidelity, 
sexual performance, alcoholism, divorce, single motherhood, and child 
support. Most of the articles focus on the struggle between men and 
women—the ways in which men lie, cheat, and exploit women for their 
own gain. Furthermore, although there was a Bulgarian version up until 
1999, now the magazine is only published in English due to lack of 


* For comprehensive staustics on women in Bulgaria see the UDNP National Human 
Development Report (UNDP 2001b). 
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funding and therefore is linguistically inaccessible to the vast majority of 
Bulgarian women.** 

Another debate in Bulgaria that provides further insights surrounded 
the issue of child support after divorce. During communism the state 
automatically deducted child support from the father's wages and trans- 
ferred it to the mother for care of the child. The shrinking of the public 
sector and the relocation of many men into private-sector employment 
has undermined the efficacy of this system. The courts are considered 
inefficient and corrupt; few women have faith in the legal system. As a 
result, many women no longer receive support from their husbands. Since 
1997, the Bulgarian government and the multilateral lending institutions 
have vigorously promoted the independence of the market from state 
interference. Consequently, the government failed to pass new legislation 
regarding how women should collect their support. There are a handful 
of women’s organizations such as the Bulgarian Association for University 
Women that are lobbying to reintroduce the state into child support 
collection. But most women's organizations absolve the state of its re- 
sponsibility and instead point the accusative finger at the errant fathers, 
despite the fact that the system worked very well during communism. In 
many cases, NGOs’ desire to help women is thus constrained by their 
necessary complicity with the neoliberal tendencies of their donors. 

In addition, NGO projects that promote women’s political participa- 
tion are deeply informed by cultural feminism. In the postsocialist era, 
nationalists often view capitalism as masculine and aggressive (Gapova 
2002), whereas communism is now reimagined by many as a political 
system that favored women (Verdery 1996). Communism unnaturally 
displaced men’s inherent competitive instincts and created a society where 
the state was responsible for everyone’s needs. Socialism was thus more 
beneficial to women because women are constructed as more naturally 
preferring to be taken care of than men (Verdery 1996). Cultural feminism 
fuels these kinds of biological arguments from the women’s perspective. 
Women are constructed as being more inclined to crave the stability of 


H Zharave was the Bulgaran version of the publicanon. The English-language magaxine 
Retr Play has been resurrected with new funding. It now serves as the “Gender and De- 
velopment Magazine” of the KARAT Coalition, a consortium of women’s NGOs from across 
Central and Eastern Europe. To be fair, the new magazine is far more critical of globalization 
and capitalism than its earlier incarnation, but because it is only published in English it is 
inaccessible to most women in the countnes of the KARAT Coalition. Interestingly, the 
magazine would be able to reach a much broader constituency of women if it were also 
published in Russian, but this is unlikely to happen for obvious political reasons (authoc’s 
personal communication with Regina Indshewa in 1998, 1999, and 2000). 
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public-sector employment—they are more risk averse than men. As a re- 
sult, women are supposedly less inclined to start businesses in the private 
sector and are more likely to be hurt by the shrinking of the public sector. 
Women's higher unemployment rates throughout the 1990s were blamed 
on women’s “natural” aversions to work in the private sector and not on 
the structural lack of private-sector jobs available. Even now that men 
make up tbe majority of the registered unemployed in Bulgaria, women 
arc still being perceived as the more economically vulnerable sex by in- 
ternational donors and NGOs. 

Similarly, women are imagined as being more morally inclined and less 
attracted to power and politics—“kinder and gentler” than their male 
companions (Einhorn 1993; Holmes 1997; Jaquette and Wolchik 1998). 
Thus, the lack of women’s political participation is a result of their intrinsic 
aversion to the dirty and corrupt realm of Eastern European politics in 
general. Interestingly, however, Jalusié and Antić (2000, 10) found that 
women in five postsocialist countries were more likely to be represented 
in centrist and leftist parties (i.e., Green, liberal, socialist, and communist) 
than they are in “right-wing parties (people’s parties, Christian parties 
and parties of free enterprise, etc).” Thus, cultural feminist explanations 
of women’s lack of political participation and the projects they propose 
to encourage women to run for office may be based on a fundamental 
misunderstanding of the problem. Women in postsocialist countries may 
not have a natural aversion to elected office per se, but they may have 
real political reasons for avoiding nationalist parties and parties that sup- 
port a neoliberal economic agenda. 

This creates an interesting dilemma for the international organizations 
that fund projects to increase women’s political participation. If women 
are more likely to be on the political center or left, initiatives sponsored 
by the World Bank or the European Union to increase both the number 
of women candidates and the number of women at the polls could result 
in the election of an anti-World Bank or anti-EU government (i.e., a 
socialist or ncocommunist government). 

In Bulgaria, as elsewhere in Central and Eastern Europe, many NGOs 
. also promote microcredit schemes for women or support women's en- 
trepreneurship. Microcredit schemes extend small amounts of capital to 
groups of disadvantaged women. These women can use the money to 
either meet immediate basic needs or invest in some small income-gen- 
erating project that will allow them to pay the money back after having 
made a profit. These profits are then used to pay for meeting basic needs 
or saved and put to use productively in some further income-generating 
scheme. Support for women’s entrepreneurship picks up where micro- 
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credit schemes leave off. Once women have enough capital to move be- 
yond meeting basic needs, they are given the training and encouragement 
to start their own businesses. The hope is that these businesses will be 
sustainable and will realize a continuous stream of profits that will allow 
the woman to meet her basic needs, reinvest in her business, and eventually 
be able to consume nonessential goods and luxury items. In other words, 
these kinds of projects help women become good entrepreneurs (i.e., 
capitalists) so that they can support themselves and ultimately get ahead 
(i.e., become consumers). 

The problem with this model in Bulgaria is multifaceted. Microcredit 
schemes and microentrepreneurship promotion by NGOs assume that 
Bulgarian women are willing to borrow or work to pay for basic needs 
that were once provided by the socialist state. Under socialism these needs 
once existed as the basic rights and entitlements of the communist citizen. 
Indeed, one of the most lauded achievements of the communist countries 
was the high level of human development that they achieved. This was 
particularly true for women. In Bulgaria, women greatly benefited from 
generous maternity leaves, free education, free health care, free or sub- 
sidized child care, communal kitchens and canteens, communal laundries, 
subsidized food and transport, subsidized holidays on the Black Sea, and 
so forth. 

In the postsocialist period, these rights and entitlements have all but 
disappeared. The collapse of communism in Bulgaria has relegated these 
rights to the status of needs for the first time in many women’s lives. It 
should be no surprise that microcredit and women’s entrepreneurship 
projects may not be welcome or useful in Bulgaria, where many women 
have not fundamentally accepted that it is their responsibility to meet 
these basic needs in the first place. Women in Bulgaria might have in- 
centives to work for consumer items or to save money to travel abroad, 
but many may be resistant to the idea of taking loans to start businesses 
to make money to pay for the very same things they once had without 
cost. Instead of self-help, Bulgarian women may prefer to seek political 
solutions, which may explain their political affiliations with leftist parties. 

Microcredit and entrepreneurship programs can help women through 
the transition to capitalism by increasing their access to economic capital. 
At the same time, however, they legitimate a system that forces women 
to bear the responsibility of caring for their families either by finding ways 
to pay for health care, child care, elder care, education, and so on or by 
providing these services themselves for free (because it is in their “natural” 
capabilities to do so). This then allows the state (at the request of inter- 
national financial institutions) to make deeper cuts into social spending 
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(in the interests of macroeconomic stability) and exempts foreign investors 
and transnational corporations from providing the social services and em- 
ployee benefits that were once an essential part of the socialist labor con- 
tract (in the interests of creating a business-friendly climate). 

Finally, NGOs divert women from social movements and co-opt their 
potential leaders. Participation in NGOs that are entirely dependent on 
foreign funding breeds both cynicism and opportunism in the few com- 
mitted women leaders who genuinely believe that free markets and liberal 
democracy are more desirable alternatives to communism. In informal 
conversations, Bulgarian women activists complained to me that capitalist 
civil society was really not too different from its communist counterpart. 
Being forced to digest the rhetoric of international organizations and 
propose only those projects that support American or European interests 
was really no different than being forced to regurgitate the Marxist prop- 
aganda once required under the old regime. Women’s rights and women’s 
issues were once again used as tools to support the dominant political 
and economic system. 


Conclusion 
Eastern European women have yet to embrace Western feminism despite 
more than a decade’s worth of feminist activities in the region. Further- 
more, there is a growing body of evidence that the economic transition 
did not negatively affect all women in the postsocialist world. It is possible 
that the success or failure of women in the post-1989 period may have 
less to do with their gender per se and more to do with the social class 
to which they belong. These findings contradict many studies that claim 
that women have been the net losers of economic transformation through- 
out Central and Eastern Europe. I suggest that these studies are based 
on a hegemonic, Western, cultural-feminist conception of gender as an 
essentialist category of difference. This view of gender fails to recognize 
the complexity of the postsocialist context and the importance of under- 
standing emerging class distinctions in societies still very much in touch 
with Marxist-Leninist ideals of social justice. ` 

The collapse of communism and the challenge of rebuilding these so- 
cieties should force us to problematize the concept of gender outside of 
the capitalist context and resist the temptation to build a feminism-by- 
design. Western feminists must ask if gender on its own really matters as 
a discreet category of analysis in postsocialist Eastern Europe. Or is gender 
produced in different ways depending on the capitalist or socialist context, 
despite the fact that sex differences are always presumed, naturalized, and 
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perpetuated in both systems? The period of economic transition provides 
the perfect opportunity to study how the competing gender ideologies 
of socialism and capitalism come into conflict and how they are subse- 
quently produced in opposition to each other. Furthermore, I argue that 
the importation and propagation of Western cultural feminism coincided 
with larger political tendencies that aim to undermine any possibility of 
a resurgent, local, class-based analysis in the face of declining living stan- 
dards, soaring crime rates, and socioeconomic p across the 
region. 

The feminism-by-design model as it is ciment embodied in both 
international and local women’s NGOs serves to erase important class 
distinctions. These class distinctions complicate an essentialist idea of 
“woman”—and these organizations do more to assist Western capitalist 
expansion in the region than they do to help improve women's lives. I 
suggest that the postsocialist context requires new methods of study, new 
theories for understanding, and new strategies for activism—not just the 
same old feminist templates recycled from the developed and developing 
worlds. 


Women’s Studies 
Bowdoin College 
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The Purest Democrat: Fetal Citizenship and Subjectivity in 
the Construction of Democracy In Poland 


n 1997 thc highest court in Poland declared that the right to abortion 

was unconstitutional. The justification for the decision—articulated at 

length and published with both supporting and dissenting opinions— 
pivoted on the category ofthe *conceived child." According to the decision, 
abortion at any stage of pregnancy is a procedure that violates such a person's 
right to life (Trybunału Konstytucyjnego [1997] 2000). Significant in the 
wording of the decision, however, was the wide scope of the aspects of 
political and social life threatened by abortion rights. According to the 
Constitutional Tribunal, the *conceived child? must be protected from legal 
abortion practices because it is entitled to the constitutional protection not 
only of its life but also of its civil rights, health, and “undisturbed devel- 
opment.” The court's discourse constructed not only a presumption of fetal 
personhood but a space in which the fetus becomes a subject of the state— 
here, the subject of state authority and social welfare goals. 

With this decision, however, the tribunal went even further than des- 
ignating the “conceived child” a subject of legal rights and social benefits. 
The opinion offers a representation of the fetus as a legal person who may 
act on its interests and whose status is a crucial marker of a genuine 
democracy. In this representation, the fetus enjoys a “legal capacity” to 
“claim redress” against “the mother” for any damaging actions she may 
have taken while pregnant. Legal abortion is also unconstitutional because 
it “denies the child the possibility of acquiring its property inheritance 
from the mother, limiting its rights in a manner that is contradictory to 
the principles of a democratic legal state and the principles of equality” 
(Trybunatu Konstytucyjnego [1997] 2000). In mobilizing these distinct 
legal discourses into a single narrative about reproduction, the court makes 
the “conceived child” nothing less than an unborn citizen, whose future 
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embodiment, signaled by conception, incorporates an already existing 
readiness to defend its rights to life, liberty, and the pürsuit of property. 

The context for the court's decision and the wide scope of its articulated 
concern for the “unborn” is Poland, a country for which the nature and 
stability of democratic political forms are still contested issues. In 1989, 
Polish government and opposition elites negotiated a transformation of state 
power from exclusive Communist Party rule to a governmental system 
partially open to the opposition; by 1990, eastern and central European 
governments had collapsed, and non-Communist candidates competed in 
elections for the presidency. The new democratic government in Poland 
introduced a much freer market, a push toward the privatization of industries 
and trade, and restrictive family and social welfare policies. Throughout the 
early 1990s, many individuals and groups in Poland resisted these policies; 
for example, labor unions protested the unemployment brought on by the 
new economic formations, women’s organizations fought changes in family 
policy, and Catholic groups—including the Catholic Church itself—op- 
posed the new social norms of consumerism, materialism, and the perceived 
breakdown of moral codes (Swierdzewska 1998; Aulette 1999; Ekiert and 
Kubik 2000). As the opportunities for the articulation of plural voices grew, 
so did disagreement about the appropriate form and scope of capitalism, 
social freedoms, and democratic institutions. 

Complicating the tensions of a newly pluralized political environment 
was the simultaneous renewal of nationalist ideologies, sparked by the 
“victory” over a state socialism viewed as imposed by the Soviet Union. 
Democratization in Poland—as well as elsewhere in Europe—has taken 
place alongside a resurgence of nationalisms. Many of these point to the 
decline of “traditional” moral codes and the opening of Poland’s markets 
to foreign investment and competition with foreign goods as threats to 
the integrity of the nation. Here as elsewhere, nationalist discourses evoke 
a unified, singular tradition and destiny as necessary to the survival of an 
“authentic” motherland. These discourses position themselves as correc- 
tives to the increased fragmentation and pluralization of voices and in- 
terests that democratization affords. 

That this dynamic of democracy and nationalism has particularly and 
negatively affected women has been well documented (Einhorn 1993; Fus- 
zara 2000; Gal and Kligman 2000). Within the logic of nationalism, women, 
as the subjects who physically give birth and symbolically reproduce the 
citizenry, are marked as vessels of the nation’s moral integrity, survival, and 
coherence (Yuval-Davis 1996). Thus, reproductive politics—particularly re- 
strictive abortion laws—have become the territory on which conservative 
social ideologies play out fantasies of the ideal female-as-mother. Ar the 
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same time, as I will discuss below, liberal reproductive policies have con- 
tributed to the construction of a “new capitalist family” in which the female 
head of the household is allowed reproductive agency only to the extent 
that such agency enables a specific vision of economic order. 

In this article, I have two aims in my reading of Poland’s abortion policies 
of the 1990s. First, I interrogate the link between reproductive rights dis- 
course and not merely “fetal personhood” but also a “fetal citizen."! While 
the court did not use the term ct#izen in its decision, it created a category 
of personhood that incorporates not only legal rights (beyond the right to 
life) for a fetus. The decision’s language additionally presumes that the fetus 
occupies the category of “person” in a citizenship mode—it is poised to 
actualize its rights in a specific political context? Thus, the court legally 
asserted not only a specific type of category of personhood but a degree of 
cognition and agency on the part of the subject intended to occupy this 
category. While scholars have noted the prevalence of policy and cultural 
narratives that assert “rights” for the fetus (¢.g., Daniels 1993), the impli- 
cations of the emergence of an unborn-citizen subject position for particular 
political communities have not been deeply explored.? 

Further, since abortion politics is almost always an argument about the 
“subject status” or possible personhood of an as-yet-not-born human 
being, abortion discourse inevitably references the processes by which 
other, nonfetal subject positions are generated and maintained. A subject 
is always imagined in contrast to an “other,” and the “other” disavowed 
by the assertion of a fetal subject is most clearly “woman.” When rights 
come into the picture, the implications of this disavowal take on specific 
political and material consequences for women’s agency, as Rachel Roth 
(1999), among others, has argued. Morcover, the liberal democratic state's 
ability to claim legitimate intervention on behalf of both rights-bearing 


! The idea that a fetus 1s a person has appeared in a number of cultural contexts, e.g., 
peegnant women in the United States have been prosecuted for harming a fetus through 
their drug use See Schroedel 2000 

? A wide-ranging literature exists on the concept of the “citizen.” My aim here is to 
distinguish a category of “subjection” to state authority—a “subject”—from a category of 
“citizenship” in which the subject us allowed more secure legal privileges than a nonatizen 
and allowed to participate in political deamons on some level. See Mamdani 1996 for an 
example of how this disunction evolved in concrenzed form in colonial Africa. 

*® The analysis presented here uses subject positis to mean a discursively produced space 
through which people are allowed to votce politcal, cultural, and social identities, while 
sibypectspsty involves interior, psychically generated processes of idenuficanon as well. It draws 
from the work of Elizabeth Grosz (1995), John Rajchman (1995), and Judith Butler (1997), 
among others In the case at hand, the tribunal used an imagined agency of the fetus to 
create an imagined subjectivity 
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subjects and citizens allows it to assert a unique claim on the processes 
and technologies of reproduction and the bodies of those who are able 
to bear children. Thus, moving from a fetal subject to a fetal citizen— 
even a potential one—brings stronger legitimacy for the claims of state 
and nation over “the mother.” 

The second aim of my argument is to go beyond the literature that 
documents the cffects of fetal subjecthood on women to explore the 
particular relationship of fetal subjectivity to a number of “others.” Spe- 
cifically, in the context of a democratizing political community such as 
Poland's, all citizenship identities arc in the process of reformulation and 
reimagination. Tellingly, the Constitutional Tribunal's decision—a sig- 
nificant turning point in reproductive rights in Poland—aituates “unborn” 
citizens as privileged markers of the health of both democratic processes 
and the integrity of the nation. When it appears that “the nation” itself 
is at stake in the outcome of the democratization process, the fetal citizen’s 
particular contours and inclinations have consequences for a number of 
subject positions, not only “woman.” 

Why did the court offer such a wide- -ranging statement about the un- 
constitutionality of abortion, and why did it do so specifically in 1997? 
One response is to note that the introduction of a citizenship identity for 
the fetus brings with it a new terrain on which the anxieties of nationalism 
and democracy play out. The fetal citizen is the “purest” citizen because 
he or she can be inscribed with the (yet to be actualized) practices, in- 
tentions, and rationality of the ideal liberal and democrat. The tribunal’s 
decision can be productively read as beckoning the state to intercede on : 
behalf of this citizen and in opposition to those “other” citizens and 
subjects in Poland who resist the imperatives of democratization in a 

' myriad of ways. In other words, one effect of such “abortion talk” is to 
actualize fears and uncertainties about the radically democratic potential 
of a rapidly pluralizing national community. 


Feminist approaches to fetal personhood and reproductive policies in 

eastern Europe 

In the past two decades, a rich literature has emerged on the construction 
of the fetus as a privileged legal, medical, and cultural subject and the 
consequent disenfranchisement, disembodiment, and marginalization of 
women (see Ginsberg and Rapp 1991 for a review). Scholars such as 
Emily Martin have examined the variety of modes by which reproductive 
practices, including abortion, become invested with meanings and enable 
the disciplining of women's agency (Martin 1987). Most of this work 
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in the United States has focused on the “technologies of reproduction,” 
particularly the medical tools for surveilling women’s bodies and “find- 
ing” and documenting the fetal “person” inhabiting a woman’s womb 
(Rothman 1989; Balsamo 1997; Franklin and Ragone 1998). In these 
modes, the presumed naturalness of pregnancy and the authority of 
medical expertise reinforce cach other to enable claims for fetal person- 
hood to trump the selfhood of the pregnant woman. Literature on the 
legal basis of fetal personhood demonstrates how the fetus, identified 
through technology, comes to have rights in competition with the preg- 
nant woman whose body encompasses, it seems, two persons with sep- 
arate legal identities (Roth 1999). In addition, scholars have explored 
the categories of “mother” and “motherhood” that have resulted from 
the increased visual and cultural presence of fetal subjects (Kaplan 1994; 
Rapp 1994, 1999). 

However, technology and the medicalization of pregnancy should not 
be seen as the only factors enabling the fetus to silence the woman. Preg- 
nant or potentially pregnant women have, of course, been specific targets 
of legal, social, and cultural disciplinary practices in many contexts without 
reference to sonograms or lasers, and indeed Anne Balsamo asks us to 
“understand technological formations as cukurei formations" (1997, 96). 
Recent works by scholars such as Laury Oaks and Lynn Morgan have 
contextualized fetal personhood and shown how meanings of the fetus 
may shift in time and place (Morgan 1996; Oaks 2001).* Reproduction 
is a special fixation of culture and state, and reproductive policies fre- 
quently become sites of intersectionality, at times even interweaving con- 
servative religious traditions with biomedical modes of conception (Kahn 
2000; Inhorn 2003). 

This fixation has something to do with the process by which pregnancy 
and birth symbolically enact the process by which subjects themselves are 
created and come into being. The state attempts to govern us by coercing 
or tempting us to become subjects, that is, to subject ourselves to its 
authority. One condition of this process, as Mary Poovey (1992, 249) 
points out, is the (rule of law) state’s conflation of embodiment with legal 
categories of personhood. Subjects seem to be most often vulnerable to 


legal regulation (and gain access to legally guaranteed privileges) by virtue 


* Patricia Hill Collins and Anne McClintock are among the scholars who focus on the 
intersection of race, national/colonial power, and reproduction in specific cultural and his- 
tocical contexts and who demonstrate the differentiated effects of reproductive policy on 
ractahzed categones of “women” (McClintock 1995; Collins 1998). 
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of their physicalized expressions as racialized, gendered, and sexed bodies.* 
At the same time, as individuals we are also governed by psychically gen- 
erated attachments, associations, and fears, and birth is a metaphor central 
to how we imagine ourselves becoming embodied, and thus becoming 
subjects.° State control of reproductive practices promises the control of 
how individuals “see” identity categories and how they see themselves as 
subjects (Hartouni 1997). 

Identity requires difference, and any bounded community generates 
anxieties about the stability of shared identities of insider versus the 
“other” outsider. However, the formations of state and nation deserve 
particular scrutiny in their processes of marking privileged subject posi- 
tions, in part because of their claims to disciplinary modes unavailable to 
other communities. For example, the ability of the state to invoke its 
claimed monopoly on violence and legal authority gives it a special power 
over—and interest in—policing the process of who becomes a subject of 
the state and on what basis.” In any case, the distinctions between a subject 
of state governance, a full person, a person with some rights, and a citizen 
are profoundly implicated in the cultural and political control of repro- 
ductive processes. 

Ultimately, however, women’s potential to give birth regardless of the 
state’s intentions frustrates these aims and, at the same time, reinvigorates 
them in new forms. Dorothy Roberts’s work has perhaps gone the furthest 
in documenting the range of U.S. efforts to determine the conditions of 
African-American reproduction over time, developing new strategies as 
women gain voice and power (Roberts 1997). Recent work on migration 
and immigration shows how the growth of migrating kinship structures 
has both prompted the European state to enact new identity categories 
such as “guest worker” to maintain racialized labor distinctions and cre- 
ated new avenues for subverting the intent of those distinctions (Soysal 


* The work that delves into how the phyncal “matter” of the body becomes encoded 
with various meanings that support oc subvert (or do both simultaneously) hegemonic cul- 
tural norms 1s Butler 1993. 

* The prevalence of the birth image as an infant’s body may be why technologically 
asusted conception at the cellular or embryonic level us difficult to asamilate culturally jnto 
our reproductive fantasies of how we become persons. 

7 For example, Jacqueline Stevens has theorized on the state's fusion of citizenship cat- 
egories with the specific unities of genealogy and kinship (1999), and Derrick Bell has 
examined the long-term consequences for state idenuty of the category of a three-fifths 
person, to which legally enslaved Africans and their future children were assigned by the 
colonies that would become the United States (1987). 
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1994); “refugees” both facilitate and confound official disciplinary goals 
as well (Bhabha 1999). 

Similarly, in countries such as Hungary, the Czech Republic, Slovakia, 
and Romania, state goals and women's resistance to those goals have made 
the legal status and medical availability of abortion an arena of flux and 
contestation (Kligman 1992; Gal and Kligman 2000). In Poland in par- 
ticular, abortion, legal during Communist Party rule, has been criminal- 
ized, relegalized with conditions, and recriminalized between 1990 and 
1997, and indeed played a role in social fears about joining the European 
Union in 2003. Well-developed activist groups as well as a strong Catholic 
Church have ensured that strong protest has accompanied cach alteration 
in the status of abortion rights, and the legality of abortion has been an 
important issuc in many electoral campaigns, although it is often con- 
spicuously avoided as well (Chalubinski 1994; Fuszara 1994). Reproduc- 
tive practices and their legal status have become a collective site on which 
newly empowered voices of personal autonomy and women's rights com- 
pete with claims on behalf of “traditional” forms of motherhood and 
family in the context of religion and morality. 


Reproducing the new capitalist family 
Abortion had been a legally protected practice in Poland from the late 


1950s, and the possibility of altering the law did not arise until the end 
of Communist Party government in 1989.* Between 1989 and 1993, 
the term abortion became a center point for a wide-ranging debate over, 
among other things, tbe legal status of abortion as a medical procedure; 
the moral implications of an individual, a family, or the state choosing 
to end a pregnancy; the role of the Catholic Church in postcommunist 
Poland; the increasing impact of medical technology; the emergence of 
“Europe” as a signifier of cultural progress and as an object of desire; and 
the discourse of “rights.” This latter discourse targeted a number of cat- 
cgories of persons who were able to claim rights, such as women, workers, 
citizens, unborn children, and religious worshippers. It also designated 
the specific cultural and social formations to which these persons had 
rights, such as the size of the family, personal autonomy, abortion itself, 


* Although abortion was legal, it was not a “settled” issue Abortion was contested as a 
legitimate practice dunng this period in discursive arenas other than that of public law. 
Conversations I have had with women who hed abortions in the 1970s and 1980s support 
the idea that family, fnends, partners, and medical pracntioners held a variety of views on 
the meaning of abortion. 
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bodily integrity, “choice,” and, of course, life.” It became clear well before 
the Polish parliament actually passed any new abortion legislation that 
reproductive practices themselves constituted a social text to which many 
cultural contestants laid claim. The number and range of ways of talking 
about abortion point to the status of reproduction as a text that is porous, 
open to representational incursions from, for example, nation, church, 
medicine, and woman. At the same time, questions about the meaning 
of reproduction in the “new” Poland functioned to provoke anxiety over 
other social texts, particularly woman, fetus, family, and nation. In other 
words, abortion practices both enabled and disrupted the new and re- 
newed vocabularies circulating in post-1989 Poland and throughout cast- 
ern and central Europe.’° 

The 1993 end to legal abortion was prefigured by a decision in late 
1991, when the physicians’ professional association prevented its members 
from performing abortions unless a pregnant woman's life was in danger 
(Nowakowska 1991). Called an “ethics code” because it allowed doctors 
to refuse to perform abortions, it assumed that a pregnant woman's aware- 
ness of “fetal deformities” would make her more likely to choose an 
abortion and thus included a limitation on the conditions under which 
prenatal testing would be allowed. The penalty for violating the code was 
a disciplinary hearing and the possible suspension of the doctor's license, 
although appeals were possible. The decision to make this ethics code 
mandatory provoked dissent from some doctors at the association meeting 
yet was definitively instituted (Zielinska 1993). 

During this time (1989-92), many drafts of antiabortion bills 
emerged in the Polish parliament. These drafts incited debates among 
members of parliament and caused the mobilization of social groups, 
statements from the Catholic Church, and attention from abroad. In 
February 1993, a new ban on abortion was signed into law, allowing ` 
abortion only when medical authorities determine that the life or health 
of the pregnant woman is at stake, thc woman is pregnant because she 
had been raped, or prenatal testing indicates “fetal deformity” (Plakwicz 
and Zielinska 1994). However, in September 1996 a newly elected par- 
liament dominated by the Social Democratic Party substantially liber- 


* For an overview of abortion politics in Poland, see Záclinska 1993, 2000, Plakwicz and 
Ziclinska 1994; and Githens 1996 

1° The idea of a social text that is both appropriated by a number of different “constit- 
uencies” and productive of a number of different identities draws from Judith Walkowitz's 
study of Victorian representations of danger (1992). 
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alized these conditions, allowing abortion when the woman seeking it 
faces economic hardship. 

Contributing to support for the 1996 liberalization was a growing 
awareness of the negative effects of an abortion ban on household incomes 
in a new and unmonitored free-market economy (Spolar 1996). In the 
1993—96 period, private underground clinics sprung up, offering abor- 
tions for high fees. Doctors also offered them after regular hours, side- 
stepping both the law and the physicians’ ethics code. Travel services 
specializing in transporting pregnant women across Polish borders to the 
Czech Republic also proliferated. At the same time, the government's 
rapid introduction of capitalist economic relations bad caused social and 
economic dislocation, including falling incomes, an employment environ- 
ment of competition and uncertainty, and an overall decline in the standard 
of living. These changes exposed the difficulties inherent in regulating 
reproduction and aligning such regulation with other policy goals in the 
post-1989 context. Often what emerged as “abortion policy” was a myriad 
of discontinuous and coincidental conditions and practices. 

Similar to changes in abortion law in other European countries, the 
1996 liberalized Polish law did not simply normalize abortion by placing 
it among other medical procedures offered to those seeking them, nor 
did the liberalization settle the contest over the moral significance of 
abortion as a practice. The legislation was a complex package of conditions, 
categories, and conversations. Pregnancies could be terminated to the 
twelfth week; both pregnant women and doctors participating in abortions 
after that period were subject to jail terms of one to eight years. The 
person seeking the abortion had to submit written agreement and consult 
two doctors, different from her original gynecologist, at least three days 
before the procedure (Nowakowska 1996). The consultation functioned 
to “inform” the woman that help was available should she decide to bring 
the pregnancy to term and about other birth control methods; to establish 
her physical condition, especially if she was submitting a request on health 
or “fetal deformity” grounds; and to give her time to “reflect.” It was 
only after this consultation that the woman became a person who was 
“fully aware” in her decision to have an abortion (Montgomery 1996). 

Several European countries instituted new abortion legislation in the 
1990s that, like the 1996 Polish law, required the woman seeking an 
abortion to first undergo counseling or petition for the permission of 
“experts.” Hungary’s 1992 law required counseling to focus on the “neg- 
ative consequences” of abortion but, like the Polish law, created special 
allowances for women in “a crisis situation” (Einhorn 1993; Corrin 1994; 
Population Division of the United Nations Secretariat 1994b). In the 
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Czech Republic, the law requires medical counseling and that the woman 
articulate a precise “social” or medical reason for the abortion, although 
it seems these requirements are rarely enforced (Heitlinger 1993; Pop- 
ulation Division of the United Nations Secretariat 19942). Croatia, Por- 
tugal, and Spain each have carefully articulated conditions involving ex- 
tensive counseling and require permission from medical professionals to 
a greater degree than Slovakia and Belgium, where a physician’s permission 
and some counseling are legislated (Cook, Dickens, and Bliss 1999). Per- 
haps the most interesting comparison to the 1996 Polish law is the German 
“Compromise Agreement” of 1992 and the subsequent constitutional 
court's decision overturning it and asserting a right to life for a fetus.!! 
In contrast to the German case, Poland's legislature added a “hardship” 
clause to the counseling requirements in the 1996 law. This aspect of law 
gave it the appearance of a “liberalization” because it expanded the pos- 
sible avenues a woman might take in her argument for an abortion. The 
clause, written by lawmakers, singled out women who faced “economic 
or social hardship,” interpreted to mean that women lacking resources to 
support themselves or, more likely, women who already have children 
would simply not be able to sustain a household without the ability to 
terminate pregnancy. The “social hardship” clause is interesting because 
it constructed women as both crucial to the viability of a “household” 
and the mark of the houschold's downfall. Women in this context produce 
a family through giving birth to children but can only maintain that family 
economically by not giving birth. The disciplining of reproduction in the 
1996 law thus incorporates abortion isto the concept of family (more 
precisely, household) in the difficult economic times of postcommunist 


“A nation that kilis Its children is a nation without a future": The 
Catholic Church and fetal citizenship 

The 1996 liberalization of abortion law generated strong oppositional 
responses from the Catholic community both within and outside of Po- 


1 After enormous political debate, the new law required women seeking an abortion to 
undergo counseling, which must include reference to the “value of unborn life” (Wuerth 
1999). In response, the Federal Constitutional Court supported the law’s emphasis on the 
“right to life" of the fetus but argued that women could not be prosecuted for having 
abortions; the state was barred from funding abortion, and mandatory counseling could 
include church as well as lay experts (Minkenberg 2003). The effect was an uncasy legal 
coexistence between a fetal person, a woman whose cognitive selfhood is limited without 
counseling, and legal permission for abortion practice. 
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land. The most authoritative voice among those Catholics within Poland 
objecting to the 1996 liberalization was that of the pope, John Paul II. 
In a strongly worded statement issued from the Vatican, John Paul stated 
that “a nation that kills its children is a nation without a future” (Reuters 
1996; Kulczycki 1999). This formulation, which the pope and others who 
opposed legal abortion in the past had frequently invoked (Krasko 1994), 
was taken up by a number of voices protesting President Aleksander Kwas- 
niewski's intention to sign the 1996 liberalization into law. A frequent 
official spokesman for the Catholic clergy in Poland, Bishop Tadeusz Pi- 
eronck, argued that “it would be quite bad [if Kwasniewski signed] 
because this is a bill which we from the beginning stressed was damaging 
to the Polish nation, and even to its biological existence . . . following 
its logic we will not have a future” (Rzeczpospolita 1996). The head of 
the Polish Federation of Movements to Defend Life appealed to Kwas- 
niewski to “feel as if you are also the president of Poles not yet born” 
(Olczyk and Zdort 1996). 

The pope's statements, while powerful, did not prevent further con- 
testation over abortion or disallow further legislation; Kwaśniewski signed 
the 1996 liberalization even while John Paul strenuously opposed it. How- 
ever, John Paul's rhetoric, with its vivid imagery of abortion as the ultimate 
violation of human rights, linked the survival of a fetal citizen with the 
moral destiny of democratic Poland in a manner that has proven difficult 
to challenge within Polish culture. The particular form of the pope’s 
condemnation of legal abortion was a part of the discursive context of 
the tribunal’s 1997 decision, and his visit to Poland in June 1997, im- 
mediately after the decision was announced, contributed to the appearance 
of finality on the issue. 

This pope has had a particular authority and effect in Poland; the media 
has covered his periodic, ritualized visits to Poland so extensively that little 
space is left for any other topic. An icon of national unity and international 
prestige, the pope has the effect of reprivileging the Catholic “ethos” and 
sensibility from among other cultural currents in Poland. That an ethnic 
Pole became leader of all Catholics as well as a vocal supporter of the 
Polish “national cause” embeds even more deeply the purportedly Cath- 
olic nature of the “nation” rather than exposing its contested and tran- 
sitional character. 

Thus Catholic and especially papal discourse on abortion provide a 
powerful context with which abortion legislation must interact, and the 
1996 liberalizing law provoked a remobilization of a mutually reinforcing 
relationship between national moral strength and a ban on abortion. This 
discourse claims that both “(unborn) children” and the nation are at risk 
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in allowing women reproductive rights and sets the stage for the appro- 
- priation of the medical/scientific category of fetus into the community 
of “future Poles.” Here it is this fetal subject that holds the key to the 
“future”; he/she is the central stabilizing element of the nation as a moral 
entity and what enables Poland to actualize itself as a nationalized totality. 
However, prior to the Constitutional Tribunal’s challenge to the 1996 
liberalization, the fetal subject remained in the moral, prepolitical domain 
in which the Church’s authority was located. 

Feminists and other activists in Poland noted with concern the increas- 
ing prevalence of references to the “unborn child” as a moral person 
throughout the 1990s. In 2001 Agnieszka GrafPs influential analysis of 
the gendering of Polish public discourse, World without Women, appeared, 
garnering enormous attention, including a nomination for Poland’s top 
literary prize (Graff 2001). Graff traced the gradual absorption into public 
language of the notion of the fetal person, with distinct consequences for 
the identity categories available to women: “In the course of recent years 
words such as ‘fetus’ and ‘pregnancy’ have practically disappeared from 
public life. In their places have emerged ‘unborn children’ and ‘the defense 
of the beginning of life." Abortion is called ‘murder,’ and a woman who 
is pregnant is today simply a ‘mother’” (112). Here, Graff notes the 
discursive anticipation in the mid-1990s of what the Constitutional Tri- 
bunal validated legally in 1997: the recontextualization of the fetus from 
a woman's body (pregnancy) to the public arena of embodied subjects. 

GrafPs text diagnoses the emergence of the fetal person as a process 
of subject formation with particular effects on other subjects. “The my- 
thology of the personhood of the fetus gradually effaces another person- 
hood—that which should be attributed to women” (117). The problem 
is partially how we “see” the fetus as an embodied person, reinforced by 
visual images distributed by abortion opponents. One result is that to 
state “the fetus is a person” is to “simulate a description” of reality rather 
than present a “normative view” or “moral choice” (117). What began 
: as language specific to the Catholic Church has, in Graffs analysis of 
public discourse in Poland, become normalized; those who might oppose 
this “description” are rendered silent.” 


2 Werld witbow: Women also offers a strategy af remstance to the effacement of an 
autonomous, self-conscious woman who happens to be pregnant by marking the space she 
once occupied with the term the disappeared woman. Graff's text charts the traces left by 
“the disappeared woman” in politics, popular culture, debates over pornography, and political 
campaigns, crcaung a catalog of absence and its effects on Poland’s democranzation and 
pluralization processes. In this register, she creates connections with feminist and abortion 
rights activists such as Wanda Nowicka and Urszula Nowakowska, who embed abortion 
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The reversal of the 1996 liberalization by the Constitutional Tribunal's 
1997 decision was an attempt to legitimate this simulation by remobilizing 
the space for the fetal (moral) person and investing the *unborn child? 
with a legal and political—as opposed to purely moral —identity. In other 
words, the tribunal's legal and cultural status as a body of secular authority 
allowed the fetal person to become a legal and moral subject, residing 
simultaneously in the domain of Catholicism and the legal domain of a 
rule-of-law state. 

The court's decision allowed for the formation of an equivalency be- 
tween fetal personhood and the standard by which a state is to be judged 
“democratic.” In his commentary on the decision, Bishop Pieronek 
adopted this formation when he stated that the “Tribunal sensed and 
understood that there is no democracy without the defense of fundamental 
rights” (Rzeczpospolita 1997a)."* 


From “unborn child” to fetal citizen 

In May 1997, while the Social Democrats were still in control of gov- 
ernment but with new parliamentary elections on the horizon, the Con- 
stitutional Tribunal ruled against the 1996 liberalization.'* The narrative 
of the decision was unusual in its length—more than twice as long as 
other decisions issued that year—and the length of the dissenting opinions 
attached to it. The court itself was the product of the institutional rear- 
rangements constituting Poland’s democratic government that took place 
in the late 1980s and early 1990s. Its decisions functioned to reconcile 
the contradictions and ambiguities of new legislation with the rights and 
prerogatives outlined in the constitution. 

The decision and the responses it incited merit analysis because they 
represent points at which the vanety of vocabularies circulating around 
and from abortion politics began to converge. Rather than a fluid mul- 
tiplicity of claims and conditions, discourse addressing abortion politics 
appeared to become structured in a way that allowed for a particular, 
privileged subject position to emerge. The decision is a narrative text of 


nghts arguments in a “practical” context of women’s employment, health, and family ex- 
periences (Girard and Nowicka 2002, Nowakowska 2000, 2001; Nowicka 2000). 

18 The linkage of consttunonal rights, democracy, and the “concerved child” put into 
play by the decimon was unmediately taken up by and incorporated into the privileged 
language of the pope’s visit The end of legal abornon was to be a “nice gift for the visit of 
the Holy Father” (Rescapaspolsta 1997). 

M A conservative, nationalist coalinon won parliamentary elections in late 1997 and 
quickly passed legislation mirronng the tribunal’s decision. 
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dense logic and complex linkages, which create a tight discursive structure 
that allows for and privileges a very specific fetus-as-subject. This subject, 
the “unborn” or “conceived child," was unlike other prevalent construc- 
tions of subjects circulating at the time because it was a not-yet person, 
or a future person. 

The Constitutional Tribunal’s decision itself took the form of a chal- 
lenge to the compatibility of the 1996 legislation with the Polish consti- 
tution (Trybunału Konstytucyjnego [1997] 2000). It begins with chal- 
lenging the 1996 law because that law leaves “the protection of life in 
the prenatal phase. . . dependent upon decisions of ordinary legislators”; 
laws about abortion assume that abortion is permitted to be the subject 
of parliamentary legislation. Such permission is unconstitutional because 
it violates the “constitutional guarantee of the protection of human life 
in every phase of [that life’s] development.” The decision’s definition of 
legal abortion as “the [authorization] of a physician to kill a fetus living 
for less than twelve weeks” reinforces the attribution of “life” to the 
embryo and fetus. For the tribunal, the constitution’s assertion of indi- 
vidual rights to life is not limited to life after birth. 

In addition, the 1996 law is unconstitutional because it “legalizes the 
termination of pregnancy without sufficient accountability of the necessity 
of protecting values, rights or constitutional freedoms [other than life].” 
The prenatal human being is linked not only to the right to life but also 
to the range of rights and values offered all individuals in the Polish 
constitution. The tribunal extends the scope of the “conceived child’s” 
rights and subjection to the law to both “civil rights” and to specific 
property rights. For the court, legal abortion “denies the child the pos- 
sibility of acquiring its property inheritance from the mother” even if that 
“possibility” is a future one. 

The tribunal’s decision here mirrors the concerns raised by the group 
of senators who originally motioned for the case to be taken up. In the 
view put forth by the petitioners, a “conceived child” did not merely have 
the status of a person but enjoyed a full range of legal rights and protection 
under civil and criminal law (Trybunatu Konstytucjnego [1997] 2000, 
2-3).! In addition, “depriving the conceived child of legal protection has 
an arbitrary character, and the deprivation of the conceived child of [any] 
legal capacity infringes on rights [that it has already acquired], and in this 
way necessarily produces the effect of a violation of the principles of the 


4 The arguments of the motioners are attached to the decision. 
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rule of law” (Trybunatu Konstytucjnego [1997] 2000, 2-3).!5 This some- 
what excessive evocation of legal activity marks a distinction between al- 
ready-born children and the fetus, in that children only enjoy “legal ca- 
pacity” through their parents. 

The tribunal also elaborates on further benefits merited by the “con- 
ceived child,” the rights to its health and “undisturbed development” 
(Trybunatu Konstytucjnego [1997] 2000, 7). The state’s commitment to 
social welfare policies encompasses the “unborn.” “The Constitutional 
guarantee of the defense of the health of the conceived child should be 
inferred, first and foremost, from the constitutional value of human life” 
(7). Here the tribunal invokes the United Nations Covenant on Children’s 
Rights for support of its view that the “conceived child” must be guar- 
anteed “enjoyment of the best possible health condition” (8).’” 

The tribunal notes that the constitutional right to life also implies an 
“obligation” for the state to protect a person “regardless of the degree 
of physical, emotional, intellectual or social development” (Trybunatu 
Konstytucjnego [1997] 2000, 7). Here, the assumptions about “devel- 
opment” become delineated as a predetermined trajectory into a future 
emotional, intellectual, and social capacity that the “conceived child” 
somehow already holds by virtue of its (imagined) embodiment. The 
subjectivity of a person functioning in a social world is projected backward 
in time before birth, to a person who has been “conceived.” Just as we 
take care to monitor and form the maturing conscience of the (postnatal) 
infant and child, the “conceived child” also commands such attention 
because some type of psychological development has already begun. Here, 
abortion violates the imperative for an “undisturbed development.” 

Throughout the decision, the future and the present are intertwined 
within the category of the “conceived child” to mutually reinforce a notion 
of fetal subjectivity. The emphasis on mental life signals an interiority we 
usually associate with the content and activities of self-awareness, even if 
that interiority is presented as projected into the “conceived child’s” fu- 


1* The exact Polish wording is “Wnioskodawcy zarzuali, iz pozbawienie ochrony prawncj 
dziccka poczętego ma charakter arbitralny, a pozbawienie dziecka poczętego zdolności praw- 
ncj narusza prawa nabyte, co mus skutkowac naruszenie zasad państwa prawnego " 

7" The decision includes “psychological development" in its description of fetal health, 
invoking a trajectory of human psychological development that is commensurate with its 
legal argument. Just as it 18 a subject of a rule of law that extends back into the womb, the 
fetus 1s also a subject of the psychological and physiological processes that constitute “de- 
velopment.” In attnbuung mental health and psychological development imperatives to the 
state's legal interest 1n the “concerved child,” the tribunal begins to suggest that the fetal 
person has qualities central to subjectivity itself 
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ture. This projected interiority allows for a more robust notion of the 
“right to life,” linking it more strongly to the idea of personhood and 
ultimately consciousness. Thus, it seems that a kind of psychic realm, in 
which present potential for psychological development and future emo- 
tional and intellectual capacities are temporally reconciled and attributed 
to a legally existing subject category, is created when we think of the 
“conceived child” in this way. 

As noted above, both the decision itself and the senators’ more specific 
narrative privilege property and civil rights in the elaboration of the rela- 
tionship between the “conceived child” and the law. Because abortion would 
prohibit a “conceived child” from “acquiring its property inheritance,” it 
“is contradietory to the principles of a democratic legal state and the prin- 
ciples of equality” (Trybunału Konstytucjnego [1997] 2000, 2-3). The 
narrative positioning of the “conceived child” as a fundamental marker of 
a “democratic legal state? suggests a larger concern of the court: if certain 
subjects cannot act on their property rights, the integrity of liberal democ- 
racy is eroded. 

Thus, the “conceived child” is entitled to much of the range of the 
citizenship rights specific to Poland’s “neoliberalism,” which emphasizes 
private property as a central expression of individual freedom (Balcer- 
owicz 1992; Holc 1997). In a way, the constitution itself moves into 
the (disappeared) womb to address directly a subject that it finds there: 
the fetus/“conceived child.” It addresses him or her not as a child, a 
slave, a guest worker, a migrant, or a refugee but as a property-secking 
member of the polity. 

The particular language of the decision as well as the range of the 
court’s discussion—well beyond an assertion of a “right to life” for a 
fetus—raisc interesting questions of how to treat this decision in terms of 
representation. Are the only topics at hand in this opinion the legality of 
abortion and the legal right to life for a fetus? The unusual extent of the 
court’s twenty-page commentary and its unique claims for the fetus sug- 
gest that a decision on abortion might be an occasion for the expression 
of support for liberal democracy. What does the language of the court 
mark, allow for, or result in, as opposed to what it directly represents? 

The “conceived child” does not only passively receive state protection. 
In the tribunal’s decision, this subject has “legal capacity,” discussed as 
“the condition to acquire rights under civil law, both property and non- 
property rights” and “its capacity of ‘being’ the holder of rights” (Try- 
bunatu Konstytucjnego [1997] 2000, 20). It also enjoys “the possibility 
to claim damages” and to “sue” if its health was.compromised prior to 
birth. While the decision never names the “conceived child” as a citizen, 
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its language hails the “child” as such, folding its projected political par- 
ticipation into its present legal status. Thus, the fetus is a future citizen, 
but not in the sense of “citizen-to-be.” Rather, the fetus is presently a 
type of citizen who is temporarily unable to actualize his or her full capacity 
as an agent. He or she is a citizen who incorporates a future, or a citizen- 
of-the-future. 

Both the court and the senators petitioning the court contextualized 
the danger to the “conceived child” as marking a danger for the specifically 
democratic nature of the Polish polity. For the petitioners, the “social 
hardship” clause in the 1996 legislation allowing for abortion in cases 
of economic, social, or personal difficulties undermines “social justice” 
because it privileges the immediate needs of the pregnant woman over 
the life of the child (for a similar argument in Ireland, see Oaks 1999). 
In addition, singling out “unborn” children for the deprivation of rights 
“drastically lowers the standards for the defense of [all] human rights.” 
According to these petitioners, the use of the act of birth as a signifier 
of personhood is arbitrary, and legal abortion in this way discriminates 
against a class of persons, “the unborn” or “conceived children,” cre- 
ating an unequal, unjust, and ultimately undemocratic polity.” 

Notably, the “conceived child” emerging through the decision appears 
to stabilize a series of linkages that imply equivalent concepts—psychic 
development, liberal citizenship, and “citizen-of-the-future”—and in this 
way forms an apparently coherent discursive universe, yet one that excludes 
the pregnant woman’s agency altogether. Granted, the presentation of 
the fetal person as detached from any woman is a familiar move in abortion 
politics, and one often linked to cultural or political anxiety about women’s 
power or autonomy (see Duden 1993). However, in the court’s decision, 
anxiety does not only center on a “mother” as a competing subject with 
her own (threatening) set of rights claims, although this concern is present. 
Insistently, the repeated concern is for the robustness of Polish consti- 
tutional rights i» general and their role in grounding the rule of law, or 
“legal state” (państwo prawne). Thus, legal abortion appears to endanger 
the constitutional values of newly democratic Poland. 

The fetal subject is also a citizen who happens to reside in a woman’s 
womb, an environment presented as temporary, contingent, and even dan- 
gerous. The petitioners argued that legal abortion undermines “mother- 
hood” by preventing a union of mother and child. “Motherhood” becomes 
an imperative that nevertheless reinforces the invisibility of the woman who 


1! The issue of how birth does or does not signify personhood is a problematic one in 
many European and Euro-American contexts, as explored in Morgan 1996. 
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would be the mother herself. Furthermore, since both *motherhood" and 
*family? are values mentioned in the Polish constitution, legal abortion's 
"deprivation of the protection of the [conceived] child is equivalent to the 
deprivation of the legal defense of the family.” Thus, not only the rule-of- 
law state but a number of identities are at stake in this version of the problem 
because of the projected potential of abortion practice to disrupt the seem- 
ingly natural identity categories—especially motherhood and family—that 
anchor the imagined unity of the nation. 

As noted above, the extensiveness of the tribunal’s justification is sug- 
gestive of concerns greater than “unborn life” alone. Quite early in this 
section of the text the role of “constitutional defense of human life” in 
the “democratic legal state” is elaborated: “Such a state comes into ex- 
istence exclusively as a community of people, and only people may be the 
genuine subjects of the rights and duties proclaimed in such a state. The 
fundamental attribute of the person is his life. The denial of life, thus, 
annihilates the person as a subject of rights and duties. . . . The demo- 
cratic rule of law places the person and his good as the leading value. This 
good is his life, which, in a democratic state, the law must support under 
the protection of the constitution in every stage of his development” 
(Trybunatu Konstytucjnego [1997] 2000, 6). The practice of abortion is 
not mentioned here but is present throughout as the implicit danger to 
the community through its capacity to deny life. The “denial of life” is 
the denial of not only the right to life of a “conceived child” but of 
“the person as a subject of rights and duties,” that is, those who are the 
subjects of the state. However, is abortion itself the main threat to Polish 
democracy? 

To highlight the decision’s expression of anxiety about democracy is 
not to obscure the coexisting concern about the potentially subversive 
“mother.” Like the petitioners’ claims noted above, the tribunal’s justi- 
fication for the decision involves “motherhood,” but the tribunal goes 
further than the petitioners by delving into the category of “motherhood” 
in some depth. The tribunal defines motherhood not as a quality of a 
woman who has given birth or who is the guardian of a child but as the 
“union between mother and child.” The primacy of relation rather than 
a characteristic or behavior would seem to allow pregnant women greater 
voice, but here it excludes women’s agency instead. The tribunal uses 
motherhood not to enable a “mother” to claim any status but to provide 
an “other” against which to contrast the “conceived child” (Trybunalu 
Konstytucjnego [1997] 2000, 6). 


4 
P At this pont in the narrative, the tribunal invokes past legislation that uses the term 
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The decision invokes the authority of the tribunal, as interpreter of the 
constitution, to limit the identity of a woman who is also a mother to its 
manifestation within a future parent-child relationship. The tribunal points 
out that *the [constitutional] protection of motherhood must not denote 
the interests of the pregnant woman and mother exclusively” (Trybunatu 
Konstytucjnego [1997] 2000, 6). It is the “entirety of this relationship” 
between the mother and the child, an entirety *encompassing the life of 
the fetus,” that is itself a “constitutional value.” This constitutional value 
is threatened when the “point of view of the mother/pregnant woman” 
becomes the only valid point of view within the category of motherhood. 

In this formulation, the status of “mother” is constitutionally legitimate 
only when it privileges the subject position of the “conceived child.” 
“Since human life has been recognized as a primary value of the consti- 
tution, it. entails an inevitable limitation of the rights of the pregnant 
woman. The developing life does not only use the mother’s interest in a 
biological sense but also [may prevent] her own enjoyment of her rights 
and freedoms” (Trybunatu Konstytucjnego [1997] 2000, 17). Indeed, 
the mother “has the greatest opportunity to violate the interests of a 
conceived child.” A “mother” is a transgressor of the right to life and 
thus the constitution itself when a person who is eee a pregnant 
woman makes this claim to this identity. 

Appended to the Constitutional Tribunal's decision were the opposing 
opinions of three of the court's members. Their concerns centered on the 
scope of the tribunal's competence. The rule of law should protect in- 
dividuals from arbitrary state power, including the arbitrary state power 
of the Constitutional Tribunal (Trybunału Konstytucjnego [1997] 2000, 
27). For these dissenters, the decision is also flawed because it tries to 
apply legal standards to a question that is ultimately *medical and phil- 
osophical”: when life begins. The problem with these errors, according 
to the dissenters, is that they have the potential to damage not the subjects 
of the law but the institutional integrity of Poland’s democracy by un- 
dermining confidence in the tribunal itself. 

The dissenters also discuss the *conceived child," acknowledging the 
right to life of the “fetus”—its status as a person—but questioning the 
range of citizenship rights that such a subject may claim. “Prenatal” or 
“fetal” life and its rights pose a problem that is perhaps, in their view, 
unresolvable within the framework of constitutionalism. This problem is 
located in the category “mother,” or more precisely, the fact that the 


fitus (piod) rather than conceived child, and the authocs themselves gradually come to use 
fetus at times but not as often as the latter term 
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“fetus remains, until the moment of birth, within the organism of the 
mother, constituting simultaneously a part of that organism and a creation 
of an autonomous character” (Trybunału Konstytucjnego [1997] 2000, 
36). The consequence of this double identity is that the realization of the 
mother's “right to life, health, dignity, privacy or family life must have an 
influence on the situation of the fetus,” and so the fetus cannot be treated 
solely as an isolated subject. The special link of the fetus to the mother 
makes the fetus’s claims to legal protection different from (although not 
“inferior” to) the claims of a postnatal subject.” 

The precise argumentation of the decision, publicly announced on May 
28, 1997, took many observers by surprise. One headline in the main 
newspaper in Poland, Rzeczpospolita, read, “A defense of democracy, or 
a curious decision?” (Rseczpospolita 1997b). Those in Poland supporting 
legal abortion argued that the decision was a “usurpation of the com- 
petence” of the tribunal’s authority (Reecxpospolita 1997a). The ruling 
was made on “political” rather than legal grounds, with “political” re- 
ferring to the influence of the Catholic Church, Solidarity, and nationalist 
groups. The decision was called “curious” and “strange.” The tone of 
these criticisms seemed hesitant compared to the outcry and social mo- 
bilization of 1990 and 1993. The Social Democratic Party stated that it 
would work to overturn the decision (possible with a two-thirds vote in 
parliament), but it seemed clear to many already that it would not succeed 
(Rzecspospolita 1997b). 

One observer noted that the decision incited little political debate be- 
cause “almost everyone treated the decision as final" (Rzeczpospolita 
1997c). Abortion legislation was a social text that had previously func- 
tioned to create debate and mobilize women’s activism. It had arrived on 
the agenda early in the democratization process and had incited many 
people to become activists—pro- and antiabortion—and to articulate their 
interests and develop advocacy methods, contributing to a confrontational 
yet pluralized public debate. The tribunal’s decision, justified as a strength- 
ening of democratic institutions, generated challenges to the tribunal's 
authority but somehow precluded a perceived ability to publicly enact 
those challenges. Of course, abortion continued to be practiced in “un- 


* The views incorporated in the dissenting opinions are not presented here in full. They 
are quite extenave and touch on a number of very interesung related issues. For example, 
they present a long discumpon of the definitions of “harsh social and economic conditions" 
of the “social hardshrp clause" in the 1996 legislation. This discussion presents a picture of 
the social ills that are ostensibly endangering the fabric of Polish somety and thus necessitating 
the legality of abortion. 
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derground? ways. But the anxiety about democracy expressed in the de- 
cision was renarrated by the responses to it. The paralysis of the decision's 
opponents might be read as a reluctance to further interrogate the status 
of the fetus, in part because such questions might entail challenging the 
very legitimacy of the institutions of the new Poland. Ironically, the ban 
on abortion functioned to temporarily quell the fear that democracy itself 
might be endangered, even while several observers noted that the absence 
of a public forum for discussing abortion politics might itself be a com- 
mentary on the nature of Poland's democracy (Nowicka 2000).?! 


Crisis, stability, and the fetal citizen 
In the context of recent Polish history on abortion legislation or of cultural 
treatments of abortion (other than in Ireland) this 1997 decision may 
seem to some to be unusual or to evoke unexpected arguments about, 
for example, the property rights of the “conceived child.” One reason to 
spend so much time on the vocabulary of this particular moment in abor- 
tion politics in Poland is not, however, to highlight its marginality, trans- 
gressiveness, or “strangeness.” Rather, the decision exposes assumptions 
embedded, often implicitly, in much of the discourse surrounding, jus- 
tifying, and even opposing abortion laws in Europe and North America. 
Even the voices and narratives that opposed the legal status of the fetal 
subject reproduce the very same discursive context that allows that subject 
to emerge as a citizen. While oppositional in content, these dissenting 
stances functioned to reenact the decision’s anxiety about the stability of 
other signifiers of unified identity, state, and nation. 

In a number of cultural contexts, fetal subjects have been constructed, 
created, limited, and enabled through language and the power attached 
to particular discursive formations within a culture, always with significant 
repercussions for women in particular (see Morgan and Michaels 1999). 
Remarkable about the Polish case is not only the assertion of a future 
citizen threatened by a present-day mother but the vulnerability of such 
citizenship in relation to a number of threats. Political imperatives re- 
quiring norms of “good citizenship” create the conditions by which a 


?! One of the many commentaries in Poland's national daily newspapers argued that the 
issue of abortion practices would again come to the fore because it can never be settled by 
politics yet at the same ame must be part of policy. It 1s a resterek, an essentially irresolvable 
and perplexing question (Resczpespoline 1997b) While the apparent imperatives of a unified 
democratic structure of rights and duties may seem to require an applicanon of anzenship 
nights to all Polish “selves,” even prenatal ones, the fundamental ambiguity of the status of 
the fetal atizen cannot be legislared away. 
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fetal citizen becomes possible. In other words, “fetal citizenship" is an 
effect—and one of many cffects—of cultural and political forces that con- 
stitute the democratic and capitalist state as legitimate only if it produces 
particular types of citizen-subjects. 

Throughout the 1990s, Polish public discourse revealed preoccupations 
with how people living in Poland would “handle” the demands of de- 
mocracy and capitalism. Would people who bad been accustomed to Com- 
munist Party government vote responsibly and wisely in “real” elections? 
Would those who had known “only” socialist economic relations be able 
to function in a competitive labor market? Did a culture characterized by 
an acceptance of the black market and quasi-legal bartering arrangements 
in response to scarcity understand the importance of the rule of law? While 
all states need subjects to exist, liberal states need liberal citizens: voters, 
property owners, lovers of the law. States ostensibly “in transition” to 
liberalism, such as Poland, need them the most, because it is the presence 
of these specific types of subjects that signifies the arrival of democracy 
and capitalism.” f 

“Democratization” can be seen as the workings of an ensemble of 
political and cultural forces that have as their priority the transformation 
of diverse, fluid, and underground social identities into visibly liberal cat- 
egories of citizenship. Challenging this project throughout the 1990s were 
consistent “crises” when, for example, workers protested the unemploy- 
ment effects of privatization policies or voted for candidates who had 
formerly been Communist Party members (as they did in 1993). These 
“crises” and the responses to them constitute a dynamic in which specific 
behaviors and discourses are first labeled as disruptions to the logic of 
democratization and then absorbed into the logic itself as an indication 
of democracy’s unavoidable excesses (Seleny 1999; Ekiert and Kubik 
2000). In other words, resistance to a unilinear and progressive devel- 
opment of democratic and capitalist formations—which also signals re- 
sistance to the subject positions these formations entail—is posited as 
evidence of democratization itself, the “crisis” becomes an opportunity 
to reassert the efficacy of liberalism in containing and managing the plu- 
rality of voices that (inevitably) spill over the designated boundaries of 
the system. 

Reproductive practices, as well as the demands for reproductive free- 
dom that arise when the state limits those practices, are recurrent sites of 


? Compare this point to the subyect-smare relations demanded by nationalism and by 
“socialist paternalism” (Verdery 1996). ‘ 
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such “crises” in Poland and elsewhere. These crises are also opportunities 
to reconstruct an endangered liberal democracy. While (postnatal) subjects 
such as mothers, Roma (often referred to as “Gypsies” [Majewski 1998]), 
black marketers, and labor unionists might be suspect in their commit- 
ments to capitalism, democratic procedures, and the cultures of individ- 
ualism, the fetal citizen emerges as the purest democrat. Paradoxically, 
but not coincidentally, it is also the one with no possibility of voice. 
Abortion policies in newly democratizing societies (or reunifying states, 


` such as Germany) seem particularly vulnerable to the temptation on the 


part of state institutions to use them to regulate identity categories, especially 
that of “woman.” This may be in part because discourse about reproduction, 
whether state-sponsored or oppositional, often both mobilizes and reflects 
our own notions of what it means to “become” a person. As the scholarly 
literature on reproduction details, debates about not only abortion but also 
technologies of assisted conception, preimplantation genetic testing of em- 
bryos, cloning, and even transnational adoption easily absorb our assump- 
tions and fears about identity and identity categories. 

With this in mind, the tribunal’s 1997 decision and its implications for 
women’s power and agency compel us to interrogate more deeply the 
particular contours of the emerging fetal subject within specific cultural, 
social, and political communities. The case of Poland also invites us to 
seck out the connections between reproductive practices and political ten- 
sions involving the voice and autonomy of “other” subjects within a polity. 
If access to abortion is a resterek—an essentially irresolvable issue—when- 
ever the state declares an equal interest in both the fetus and the pregnant 
woman, then apparent “solutions” will always carry with them some kind 
of instability or ambivalence. Discourse about abortion, as in the Tribu- 
nal’s decision, may also reflect and renarrate this ambivalence. In Poland, 
the assertion of the fetal citizen might be read as a response to the irrec- 
oncilable tensions for the state generated by a rapidly pluralizing society. 

Yet this “solution”—the introduction of a citizenship identity for the 
fetus—brings with it a new terrain on which the anxieties of nationalism 
and democracy play out. For example, an extensive debate on the legality 
of prenatal testing such as amniocentesis took place in 1998; the parlia- 
mentary Human Rights Commission asserted that the “conceived child” 
cannot be the subject of any procedures other than those directly needed 
to ensure its life or the life of the mother (Gazeta Wyborcza 1999). How 
to legislate for this citizen who cannot speak? 
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Eva Fodor 


The State Socialist Emancipation Project: Gender inequality 
In Workplace Authortty In Hungary and Austria 


ommunist revolutionartes set out to unite not only the proletariat but 

also the housewives of the world. While admittedly secondary in im- 

portance to the abolition of class-based inequalities, the emancipation 
project targeting women featured significantly on the agenda of Eastern 
European Communist Party ideologues.! In their understanding, women’s 
emancipation centered on the political and economic imperative of in- 
tegrating the female population into paid work and into positions of state 
socialist authority (Molyneux 1982; Einhorn 1993; Gal and Kligman 
2000b). Early feminist scholars, among them Simone de Beauvoir, ex- 
pressed enthusiasm for the radical changes introduced by the Communist 
Party in Russia and elsewhere, but most recent scholarship on gender 
emphasizes the shortcomings of the emancipation project (Wolchik and 
Meyer 1985; Funk and Mueller 1993; Corrin 1994). How successful was 
the communist political campaign to liberate women if we accept its ob- 
viously narrow self-definition? Did women’s emancipation in state socialist 
societies change the degree of, and, more importantly, did it alter the 
mechanisms of male domination? What, if any, are its long-term conse- 
quences for women’s position in the labor market after the fall of the state 
socialist regimes? 

The goal of this article is to evaluate the success of the state socialist 
women’s emancipation project through comparison with the achievements 
of a comparable capitalist society. I contrast state socialist Hungary and 
capitalist Austria, two countries that followed similar trajectories until the 


Iam grateful to a large number of people who guided me through various stages of this 
project, especially Iván Szelenyi, Gail Kligman, Ruth Milkman, Susan Markens, Julie Press, 
Gil Eyal, Eric Hanley, Eleanor Townaley, Matthew McKeever, and Gyorgy Fodor. 

! Tam using the term communist to denote the ideological onentanon of the ruling party 
and ms leaders in Hungary between 1949 and 1990 but will refer to the political and economic 
regime as state socte’st, which is most often used to describe its real-life manifestations In 
addition, I am capitalizing Faster» in Eastern Europe, since this term denotes not merely a 
geographical location but a political, socal, economic entity. 
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end of World War II but diverged significantly thereafter: Hungary un- 
derwent a rapid social transformation along the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism, while Austria followed a relatively smooth capitalist develop- 
ment into the twentieth century. I study a single, albeit central, element 
of the emancipation project: access to managerial positions, which has 
been described as a good indicator of gender bias in the distribution of 
power and privilege in both capitalist and state socialist societies.” 

My central argument is that, by the definition of its inventors, the state 
socialist emancipation project was indeed successful because it enabled 
more women to participate in various forms of workplace authority than 
its democratic, capitalist-corporatist counterpart did. Gender inequality in 
the workplace decreased considerably over time within state socialist Hun- 
gary, and, relative to women in capitalist Austria, Hungarian women had 
a significantly better chance of career advancement. Furthermore, contrary 
to what most observers expected, these state-socialism-specific effects did 
not immediately disappear after the fall of the regime but had long(er)- 
term consequences for women's position in the labor market in the decade 
since 1990. A key finding of this project is that the mechanisms of male 
domination also differed in the two societies: women’s exclusion was 
primarily carried out through political means via their exclusion from 
political membership in Hungary but through cultural and economic pro- 
ceases in Austria. As a result, women claimed workplace authority differ- 
ently in the two societies. In Austria, women could get ahead only if they 
assimilated the male-biased norms of the “ideal worker” by eschewing 
reproductive responsibilities (Hochschild 1975; Acker 1991). In Hungary 
the workplace and the promotion ladder were somewhat reconceived to 
enable (if in a segregated manner) the presence of women not as “im- 
perfect men” but also as wives and mothers. 

Differences in the degree of modernization of the two countries cannot 
explain the discrepancy in the size and shape of gender inequality in Austria 
and Hungary, nor can references to male interests or patriarchy in general 
fully describe it. Instead, some of the central institutions and ideologies 
of state socialism in Hungary, such as the ways in which authority was 
legitimated, as well as state policies concerning child care and maternity, 
wage and employment legislation, and a partial reorganization of the con- 
cept of work account for the relative and qualified success women achieved. 

It must also be added immediately that this success was limited even 
within a very narrowly defined emancipation project: Hungarian women’s 
participation in authority was never equal to that of men in proportion 


? See Djilas 1957; Kanter 1977; Wolf and Fligstein 1979; Reskin and Ross 1992. 
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and was encouraged primarily in less prestigious and lower-level positions. 
For this reason I characterize the gender regime in the labor force in 
Hungary by the term limited inclusion but describe it as exclusion in 
Austria.* Yet, the differences between state socialist Hungary and cap- 
italist Austria demonstrate the success of state institutions (and specif- 
ically state socialist institutions) in reshaping, reducing, and redefining 
gender inequalities not only in the short but also in the long term and 
underscore the importance of studying the multitude of forms male dom- 
ination might take in both capitalist and noncapitalist contexts. 


Gender Inequality across different social systems 

This article analyzes cross-national variations in the degree and mecha- 
nisms of male domination in positions of authority in state socialist and 
post-state-socialist Hungary and capitalist Austria. This question may be 
viewed through (at least) three broad theoretical approaches, which I 
describe below as the “modernization hypothesis,” the “patriarchy hy- 
pothesis," and the "state socialist institutions hypothesis.? 

According to the modernization hypothesis, the key factor that explains 
cross-country differences in social inequalities is the variation in the level 
of industrialization and economic development. A competitive capitalist 
labor market requires a highly qualified, productive labor force; hence 
merit, skills, and qualifications rather than inherited family positions, gen- 
der, or other ascriptive characteristics are expected to become the basis 
for promotion decisions (Ganzeboom, Luijkx, and Treiman 1989; Krym- 
kowski 1991). Since Austria's level of economic development is, and has 
always been, unquestionably higher than that of Hungary, if the mod- 
ernization argument is correct, male domination in the labor force should 
operate by the same logic in both countries, but gender inequality should 
be lower in Austria, which has a more efficiently operating labor market 
and a longer history of capitalist production than Hungary, a rclative 
newcomer to the capitalist scene.* Specifically, net all other characteristics, 


* Following Robert Connell (1987), I understand “gender regimes” as the “state of play 
in gender relations in 2 grven institution . [including] practices that construct various 
kinds of femininities and masculinitics," the sexual division of labor, and gender ideologies 
- (120). My analysis centers on gender regimes in the institution of paid work as well as some 
related fields. 

* In 1982, for example, per capita gross domestic product in Austria reached $8,835, 
while it stood at $1,965 in Hungary (KSH 1985). The difference widened by 1996: per 
capita Austrian GDP was recorded at $25,556, while Hungary reached merely $4,504 Using 
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women should have a better chance of being promoted to higher positions 
in Austria than in Hungary because strictly profit-conscious employers 
may be less willing to base promotion decisions on their gender prefer- 
ences than on profit-generating human capital factors, while state socialist 
managers whose primary selection criterion was not economic efficiency 
may discriminate at will. 

Indeed, a number of researchers have pointed out lingering social in- 
equalities between men and women in the labor forces of Eastern Eu- 
ropean societies. Women, even if similarly educated and with similar de- 
grees of labor force experience, received lower pay than men (Koncz 1985; 
Sorensen and Trappe 1995), had a lower chance of getting promoted or 
being upwardly mobile (S. Szelenyi 1998; Nagy 1999), and were less 
likely to participate in political activities than men (S. Szelenyi 1987; Wong 
1996). After the fall of the state socialist regime, Hungary is expected to 
start catching up with Austria: a gradual decline in gender inequality is 
predicted as the country adopts the central institutions of modern, free- 
market capitalism. 

The second broad approach emphasizes the forces of patriarchy, spe- 
cifically men’s interests in systematically preserving and perpetuating their 
own privileged positions in the workplace (Reskin 1991) in both capitalist 
and state socialist societies. To the extent that the degree and character 
of male domination is largely unrelated to the social context within which 
it is embedded (see, ¢.g., Firestone 1970; Rich 1986), no systematic 
differences may be expected in this respect between Austria and Hungary. 
As an example, researchers argue that in enforcing emancipation, the goals 
of state socialist policy makers may have been to wrest control over 
women’s bodies from their husbands and fathers and instead claim it for 
themselves, as representatives of the paternalist party-state (Verdery 1994). 
Quotas and state propaganda were not initiated to emancipate women 
and to bring about more gender equality but to serve the economic in- 
terests of powerful male party leaders and to facilitate the maintenance of 
their authoritarian, patriarchal rule. 

For support on an empirical level, researchers have pointed out several 
aspects of the Hungarian gender regime that closely resemble Western 
capitalist patterns. For example, the division of labor in the household 
(Eberhart 1991), occupational segregation, and the income gap show 
quite similar trends in state socialist Hungary (Koncz 1985) and in cap- 
italist Austria (Gross, Wiedenhofen, and Vótsch 1994). Yet even a casual 


other indicators such as the consumption of electncal power, life expectancy, or percent 
employed in agriculture we find the modernizanon gap further remforced (KSH 1985, 1999). 
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observation reveals not only similarities but also some systematic differ- 
ences. To account for these discrepancies I propose a “softer” version of 
the radical patriarchy argument that would allow differences in degrees, 
yet no systematic variation in the mechanisms, of male domination. Ar- 
guably, Hungarian state policies held obvious gender discrimination in 
the workforce temporarily at bay. Patriarchy was not altered or eliminated; 
it was merely forced underground (or into the private sphere of the family) 
by the communist rhetoric on women’s emancipation, much like, as some 
scholars argue, ethnic tension and discrimination, which erupted only after 
the fall of the state socialist regimes. As a result, women could more freely 
participate in certain areas of paid work and authority. Yet now that the 
regime has collapsed, its positive effects are expected to disappear and 
male domination to emerge with a vengeance because its depth and shape 
were not fundamentally altered during the forty-odd years of communist 
rule. 

The third approach focuses on the role social institutions play in ex- 
plaining the variation in cross-country gender inequality. Comparative 
studies of the gender regime in paid work (Charles 1992; Wright, Baxter, 
and Birkelund 1995; Wright 1997), in the welfare state (O'Connor, Or- 
loff, and Shaver 1999; Korpi 2000), and in poverty (Casper, McLanahan, 
and Garfinkel 1994; Christopher et al. 2002) argue that social institutions 
such as legislation concerning women’s reproductive freedom, the male 
breadwinner family structure, the political strength of the women’s move- 
ment, and the size of the managerial population explain the variation in 
women’s position in the labor market. Following this institutionalist rea- 
soning, the gender regimes of Austria and Hungary are expected to differ 
both in the degree and in the manifestations of male domination because 
of the systematic differences observed in the social organization of paid 
work in cach country, respectively. 

Research on gender relations in Eastern Europe helps identify some of 
these institutional differences. The opportunities and limitations created 
by state-provisioned child-care and welfare services; the radical, manda- 
tory, and political ideology—driven inclusion of women in education and 
the labor force; the centrally regulated wage and employment structure; 
and positive discrimination policies for various social groups (such as 
women or blue-collar workers) all redefined the meaning of work and 
career (Corrin 1994; S. Szelenyi 1998; Gal and Kligman 2000a). Com- 
parative studies on East Germany (GDR) and West Germany (FRG) have 
found an overall narrower gender gap in wages in the GDR compared to 
the FRG along with differences in earnings mobility (Trappe and Rosen- 
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feld 1998) and demonstrated the smaller negative effect of children on 
women’s wages in the east (Trappe and Rosenfeld 2000). 

This project builds on this institutions-oriented strategy and specifies 
the linkages between gender relations and the process of claiming state 
socialist and capitalist authority in the comparative contexts of Hungary 
and Austria. In the following pages I make three related arguments. First, 
I argue that state socialism brought short- and long-term advantages for 
women in the labor market: the authority gap was smaller in Hungary 
than in Austria in the 1980s and is still smaller after the fall of the state 
socialist regime. Second, I show that the most basic logic of male dom- 
ination is essentially the same in the two countries. In both, aside from 
direct gender discrimination, men's advantage in positions of authority is 
achieved through limiting women’s access to the resources that are crucial 
for claiming power (see also Chapman 1993). Yet, the nature of the most 
rewarded resource varies across societies depending on the social, political, 
and economic context. In Austria, on the one hand, male domination was 
primarily achieved through educational and economic or market domains, 
through blocking women’s access to educational institutions and the labor 
force in general. The basic assumptions of liberalism support this process 
by constructing women as inferior in rationality to men and thus incapable 
of full participation in the field of politics and in the labor market (Pateman 
1989). In Hungary, on the other hand, male domination had a political 
character. Here political ideology and policy makers themselves con- 
structed women not as irrational individuals but as subjects of the state 
who are incapable of total devotion to the Communist Party, thus as 
essentially unreliable and inferior political subjects (Fodor 2002). As a 
result, women faced obstacles in joining the Communist Party and thus 
in gaining one of the crucial resources necessary for claiming most forms 
of formal state socialist authority. Third, I show that as a result, the career 
track and the process of claiming authority came to be gendered differently 
in the two societies: in Austria, women managers, in order to compensate 
for their gender, had to assimilate the male-biased norms of the ideal 
worker who is free of reproductive responsibilities, while in Hungary a 
somewhat different track opened up and women’s reproductive duties did 
not exclude them from claiming (if possibly lower levels of) authority in 
relatively large numbers. 


Gender regimes In Hungary and Austria 
Even a cursory walk down the streets of Budapest and Vienna reveals 
some of the common historical legacies of the two countries. As members 
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of the Hapsburg monarchy and later the Austro-Hungarian empire, the 
two countries shared political and cultural traditions, state institutions, 
and religion in addition to taste in food, music, and architecture. Austria 
served as the cultural and political center of the empire; Budapest always 
seemed rather poor and provincial compared to the glitter of Vienna. But 
the fundamental divergence in the paths of the two countries began after 
World War II, when under heavy Soviet surveillance a communist party 
won the national elections in Hungary, while a coalition of social dem- 
ocratic and centrist and right-wing parties within the context of a mul- 
tiparty democracy came to rule Austria. 

Before World War II, a number of similarities could be observed be- 
tween the two countries in terms of women's position and social role as 
well. As in other European societies, lower-middle- to upper-class married 
women did not typically engage in paid work. Marriage laws, passed in 
both countries in the late nineteenth century, prescribed women’s position 
in the household by giving authority over property, wife, and children to 
the husband. About a fifth to a quarter of all women, mostly working- 
class and, sometimes, middle-class and unmarried women, worked for 
wages through at least some of their lifetimes, yet their participation in 
the labor force was commonly regarded as exceptional, transitional, even 
unfortunate. As a result, few women attended higher educational insti- 
tutions: by 1949, about 20 percent of university students in both countries 
were women, most of whom clustered in teaching and nursing education 
(Statistisches Handbuch 1951, 245; Oktatás 1991, 99, 102). The overall 
proportion of women college graduates in the labor force was negligible. 

By the early 1980s only modest changes had occurred in this state of 
affairs in Austria, while Hungarian women experienced a radically different 
situation. Some 48 percent of Austrian women as opposed to 73 percent 
of Hungarian women of working age were engaged in paid work. About 
20 percent of these economically active women worked part-time in Aus- 
tria, while less than 3 percent did in Hungary (Koncz 1985; Gross, Wic- 
denhofen, and Vótsch 1994). As a result, about 40 percent of Austrian, 
while only 5 percent of Hungarian, women were classified as housewives 
in 1982. In terms of college attendance, the two countries followed a 


* This does not include about 8-9 percent of working-age women on temporary ma- 
ternity leave in Hungary, who are usually counted as economucally active by the official 
stansucs. The discrepancy in labor force participation rates between the two countnes was 
apperent until the early 1990s Ar that point a clear convergence became observable: fewer 
women worked in Hungary than before, and more and more jomed the labor force in Austria, 
putting women’s rate of labor force parnapation between 60 and 65 percent in both coun- 
tries—around the European average (Frey 1999). 
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similar trajectory, although Austria lagged behind Hungary by a great 
deal. In Hungary by the 1970s half of all college students were women, 
while in Austria women reached parity only by the end of the century. 

Vast differences in ideological and political commitment to women's 
labor force participation are reflected in the gap that emerged between 
the two countries after 1949. For a number of political, economic, and 
ideological reasons, Hungarian policy makers encouraged, even obligated, 
all able-bodied citizens to join the communist labor force. They did so 
primarily through the introduction of explicit legislation to that effect, 
the abolition of the family wage, and the introduction of political prop- 
aganda and gender quotas, generous maternity leave regulations, and free 
kindergarten and nursery schools located right inside factories and many 
other types of workplaces, as well as through tying social and health ben- 
efits to individual labor force participation.‘ f 

Legislation in Austria followed quite a different path. Until tbe late 
1970s women were explicitly discouraged from working; in fact, legislation 
required that married women seck their husband's permission to work 
outside the home. Only in the 1980s (and increasingly in the 1990s) did 
the government start to take tentative steps toward encouraging women 
to join the labor force: at this point the question of equal wages for men 
and women was raised, training programs for young women were intro- 
duced, and maternity leave regulations allowed a temporary withdrawal . 
from work for at least some women (Rowhani 1989; Matkovits 1995; 
Rosenberger 1997). It was in the early 1990s, as the strength of the 
domestic women’s movements grew and the country sought to join the 
more progressive European Union, that Austrian legislators began to pass 
positive discrimination and parental leave policies, at the same time that, 
ironically, at the encouragement of a different set of international agencies, 
their counterparts in the newly and democratically elected Hungarian 
parliament were busy dismantling the very same pieces of legislation. 

In sum, the institutional backgrounds to women’s paid work (starting 
from popular ideas about women’s position in society and the family, 
through the wage, health-care, and social benefits system, to the social- 
ization of domestic chores and child care) came to differ in the two 
countries after World War I, and this distinction remained in place well 
into the 1990s. As a result, a much higher proportion of women joined 
the labor force in state socialist Hungary than in capitalist Anstria. But 
did these legal and ideological circumstances allow women to rise higher 


* Por an extensive discussion of this topic, sec, ¢.g., Molyneux 1982; Wolchik and Meyer 
1985; Einhorn 1993; Gal and Kligman 2000a; Haney 2002 
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in the workplace hierarchy as well? Did they redefine the gendered pro- 
cesses of exclusion from and inclusion into positions of authority? 


Data and variables 

The three theoretical positions described above offer markedly different 
predictions about the size and character, origins, and future of the gender 
authority gap in the two countries. Below I explore the accuracy of these 
predictions using a set of logistic regression models predicting respon- 
dents’ odds of holding a managerial position at various points in time 
after 1972 in the two countries. The size of the coefficients for gender— 
as well as the coefficients associated with the most important resources 
necessary for claiming authority, and their interactions with gender—will 
be of interest. In addition, I present logistic regression models that predict 
women's chances of having high levels of education and being members 
of the Communist Party—the key resources in each country, respectively. 

Before I turn to the technical details of the data collection and analysis, 
a note on tbe comparability of the two cases is in order. The most im- 
portant dilemma concerns the category manager: after all, economic and 
political leaders are expected to claim different types of authority in a 
democratic capitalist society and in an authoritarian planned economy. Yet 
Iargue that the meaning ofthe term manager—while admittedly covering 
somewhat different grounds—is similar enough in the two countries to 
make a comparison possible. At least two reasons may be cited here. First, 
the authority of both economic and less-than-top-level political leaders 
was restricted in both countries, and in this respect these two societies 
were in fact more similar than they might first seem. In Hungary, managers 
of economic, social, and even political enterprises in the 1980s held sig- 
nificantly more bargaining power and had a growing and already sizable 
input in the production process, especially when compared to managers 
in other state socialist societies. At the same time, Austrian employers and 
managers were strictly controlled by the institutions of the corporatist 
state (such as the “Social Partners”)—much more so than in more liberal 
capitalist economies (Esping-Andersen 1990). 

Second, while Austrian and Hungarian managers in different locations 
had diverse amounts and types of power and exercised it in similarly diverse 
ways, there is something people in managerial positions shared in both 
countries: in relative terms, they held the most power and had better 
access to valued resources than those who did not occupy these positions. 
Even if the level of these privileges varied across the two countries, there 
was a clearly defined group (roughly the top 5 percent of each society) 
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that held the most power available. Thus if women’s access was easier for 
this privileged group in one country than in the other, it seems fair to 
argue for a higher degree of gender equality and for “access to managerial 
positions? to serve as a reasonable indictor of women's social dis- 
advantages." 


Data sources ` 
For the statistical analysis to answer the questions above I use data from 
the Austrian Microcensus of the Austrian Statistical Office (1982, 1988, 
and 1996) and from the 1992 Mobility Survey of the Hungarian Central 
Statistical Office in Budapest (1992). The data sets contain data for all 
individuals (in Austria) and individuals over age fourteen (in Hungary) 
from representative samples of houscholds for each year and in each coun- 
try with a total number of 40,688, 63,072, and 64,485 respondents in 
Austria in cach year, respectively, and 29,002 respondents in Hungary. 

In Austria, I used different surveys for the three different years (1982, 
1988, and 1996), as these data sets, although not identical, were available. 
I constructed a “virtual sample” for the year 1972, much in the same way 
I did for Hungary, which I explain below. 

In Hungary I utilized a single data set from 1992 to simulate samples 
for earlier periods in time because party membership, an important variable 
for my analysis, was not available in earlier data sets. Fortunately, in 1992 
a full history of the respondents’ occupation, education, party membership 
status, and marital life was recorded, which is why it is possible to simulate 
earlier samples.* If the 1992 data set is (weighted to produce) a repre- 
sentative sample of the population, then it is fair to assume that it is also 


? The dilemmas of comparability are, nevertheless, to be taken senously In the quan- 
titative models, for example, comparison across the two countries can be made only if we 
speafy the models in exactly the same way. Only if we include the same variables for each 
country can we formally access the difference in the size of the gender cocffiaent This, 
however, is problematic in a context of different stramficanon systems: in Hungary, for ex- 
ample, party membership is a significant mechanism through which inequalines are created. 
Leaving this variable out produces a misspecified model; inctuding it precludes companson. 
In an effort to alleviate this difficulty I present both kinds of models—comparable reduced 
ones and also country-specific ones—and compare their outcome. In terms of gender, they 
do not produce vastly different results. 

* In other words, the 1992 sample includes people who were between ages twenty and 
fifty in 1992, and I assess their labor market postion in 1992. The smulated 1982 sample 
includes those who were twenty to fifty years old in 1982, that is, those between thirty and 
sixty years old in the 1992 data set. Since the dara set includes information about what 
people did in 1982, it ıs possible to use this as a virtual cohort. 
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a reasonable representation of the population in 1982. The 1992 survey 
will have missed people who died in the ten-year period between 1982 
and 1992 and thus lost their chances of being included in the sample. To 
alleviate this problem, I selected only those ages twenty to fifty for the 
analysis in each year. Restricting the upper age limit reduces (but does 
not eliminate) the influence of the differential mortality rates in different 
social groups. The results for the year 1972 are more tenuous than those 
for 1982; thus they should be interpreted with care.’ 

The history of state socialism, as well as data availability, drove the 
choice of time points. I could not study periods earlier than the 1970s 
because few data were readily available. My focus is 1982, a year in the 
period of consolidated state socialism when the regime collapse was still 
far away and the social and political system was already in full swing. The 
year 1988 was the last year of state socialism, while 1992 represents half 
a decade after the introduction of large-scale, market-oriented reforms 
and democracy. 

By the 1980s Austria was just emerging from a period called the “Aus- 
trian miracle”—a vast expansion and unprecedented postwar growth. The 
oil price crisis in the late 1970s and early 1980s momentarily halted the 
steady economic prosperity, although not as much as in other Western 
societies. In the early 1980s, labor shortages prompted the government 
to reach out to women (as well as to foreign workers) and rethink its 
labor and family policies. Nevertheless, Austria, in large part, experienced 
a stable and prosperous capitalist democracy all through the period under 


It should be noted here that neither Hungary nor Austria should be 
taken as a society typical of its political system. As mentioned above, 
Hungary could be found toward the less authoritarian end of the political 
spectrum of state socialism where, unlike in many other countries in East- 
ern Europe, the significance of central planning and political surveillance 
was loosened after the mid-1980s. Austria differed from other capitalist 
societies in, among other things, its corporatist traditions and the over- 
whelming importance of the state in everyday life (Esping-Andersen 
1990). This project is not intended to produce results that are directly 


?* Given that a 1982 sample does exist although it does not contain all the necessary 
variables, I was able to do some cross-checking When I ran reduced models (without party 
membership) and compared the output for the simulated sample for 1982 and the real sample 
from the original survey, I found insignificant differences. This should give us confidence in 
the reliability of the 1992 data set as applied to the year of 1982. 
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generalizable to other countries, although it may serve as a bapi pentog 
against which further comparisons might be made. 


The construction of the dependent variables: Managers 

The key dependent variable in the models below is a person's odds of 
being in a managerial position. Theoretically, managers are defined as 
people at the top of the social hierarchy and in a position of formal 
authority, that is, those with the highest levels of power over decision 
making in a number of social arenas. I excluded intellectuals without 
formal office even though the influence of some of the better-known 
freelance thinkers might have been significant, especially in Eastern Eu- 
rope. Unfortunately, however, their level of power and prestige is too 
difficult to assess and measure. 

I operationalized “formal position of authority" by using occupational 
classifications in both countries.” The managerial category so derived 
omits two potentially important groups: self-employed managers and blue- 
collar shop floor supervisors. Since self-employment was significantly more 
prevalent in Austria than it was in state socialist Hungary in the early 
1980s, for the sake of comparability I limited the analysis to “employee 
managers.” 

In the Hungarian survey a very detailed variable that describes a per- 
son’s position in the occupational hierarchy in over sixty separate cate- 
gories is available, so I could fine-tune the classification. In Austria the 
available information was much more aggregated, and I had to rely ex- 
clusively on job titles, classified in a somewhat idiosyncratic Austrian sys- 
tem. Nevertheless, in both countries, the people selected are white-collar 
managers who supervise the work of others or have a significant influence 
on the labor process. Examples of these would include principals of schools 
or kindergartens; factory managers and their deputies; department heads 
and their deputies in state, government, or economic organizations; chief 
engineers; directors of factory branches; store managers; and so forth. 
About 4-6 percent of the twenty- to fifty-year-old working-age popula- 
tion—somewhat fewer in Austria (4.2 percent in 1982) than in Hungary 
(5.1 percent in 1982)— falls into this category (see table 1), which I call 


?* Eric Olin Wright (1997) and Gail McGuire and Barbara Reskin (1993) use different 
dimensions of authonty and assess the gender gap in each. Such details are not available in 
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“position of authority” or “manager.”" In Hungary I separated out top 
managers (less than 2 percent of the population), who, according to the 
detailed Hungarian classification, work as the top executives in (larger or 
smaller) economic, social, or political institutions. 


Operationalizing the Independent variables 

The independent variables included in the models are gender, age, party 
membership, postsecondary education, marital status, urban location of 
the job, status of occupation of respondent, class background of father, 
and the educational background of both parents. All of these variables 
have been found to have significant effects on a person's chances of at- 
taining authority in state socialist or capitalist societies (Wolf and Fligstein 
1979; Reskin and Ross 1992; Wright, Baxter, and Birkelund 1995). 

The variables are defined in a rather straightforward fashion. Age is 
coded in years, while the rest of the variables are dichotomous yes/no 
variables. Older people are expected to have a better chance of being in 
a managerial position. Since my sample excludes respondents over age 
fifty-one, including a squared age term to take into account the end-of- 
career slump in access to power was not necessary. 

I coded education by degree rather than by years beatius aeta degrees 
are more important for claiming a managerial position than mere years 
spent in school. In fact, in some cases, certain postsecondary degrees are 
explicit requirements for filling a job in both Hungary and Austria. For 
this reason, the crucial line of distinction lies between those with university 
or college degrees and those without, so I included a variable that measures 
just this. In 1982 many more respondents had postsecondary degrees in 
Hungary (10 percent of twenty- to fifty-year-olds engaged in paid work 
had college or university degrees) than in Austria (2.8 percent), which 
demonstrates the difference between the educational systems that emerged 
after 1945 in the two countries. 

In addition, I included a variable describing the parental educational 


N Inequalities were generally larger in Austria than in Hungary: in terms of wages, wealth, 
and, arguably, power as well. This, however, will not influence my analysis, which focuses 
on women's disadvantages reletiys te men in cach country. This may be seen as analogous 
to the gender gap in wages. Indeed, the top earners in Austria made significantly more money 
than the top earners in Hungary, yet if we found, for example, a 70-percent wage gap in 
both, that would indicate similar levels of relateve disadvantage for women. 

u Another important onc, length of tenure or semority in the job, is not available in the 
data scts 
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background of the respondents. This variable is coded one if either of the 
respondents’ parents graduated from college or university and zero oth- 
erwise. I expect that, net of individual educational factors and financial 
background, parental cultural capital, so defined, will have a significant 
effect on the reproduction of social status, and specifically it might con- 
tribute to a respondent’s ability to claim authority. 

Another measure of family background distinguishes between upper- 
and middle-class respondents. People who came from a family that owned 
a significant amount of land or other productive assets or where the head 
of the houschold held a high-level managerial occupation are classified as 
upper class. This variable thus includes both capitalist (in Austria and 
prewar Hungary) and high-level and highly paid professionals: about 6.5 
to 7.5 percent of respondents belong to this category. Since the point is 
to use this variable as information on the economic capital of the re- 
spondent, such conflation is acceptable. In the model on party member- 
ship, I included an additional variable to measure the respondents? oc- 
cupational status, simply distinguishing between those in high professional 
jobs (who arc expected to have an advantage) and those outside this cat- 
egory. 

Membership in the Communist Party is my measure of political capital 
in Hungary: it expresses not only the political affiliation and convictions 
of people but their integration into elite political networks (Böröcz and 
Róna-Tas 1995; Eyal, Szelenyi, and Townsley 1998). About 10 percent 
of the economically active population admitted to having been members 
of the Communist Party in 1992 in Hungary. Since in 1992 past mem- 
bership in the Communist Party may have been perceived as an embar- 
rassment, even a labor market liability, there is a slight underestimation 
of actual party members in the sample. 

An additional control variable is marital status, which is expected to 
have differential effects on men and women (see, e.g., Reskin and Ross 
1992). Marital status is coded 1 if the respondent was legally married or 
living as married at the time of the survey. 

Finally, a note on the urban or rural character of the location of the 
job is in order. It was impossible to define urban environment similarly 
in the two countries due to differences in the coding of settlement types 
in the two surveys. Hence “urban” includes much smaller settlements in 
Hungary than in Austria: those with a population of at least fifty thousand. 
In Austria, only larger cities qualify as urban. Thus while the urban/rural 
distinctions arc important within each country, their comparison, unfor- 
tunately, is impossible. 
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Figure 1. The net authority gap, Austria and Hungary, 1972-92. Sources. Statisucal Office 
of Austria 1982, 1988, 1996; Hungarian Statistical Office 1992. Note: The net authority 
gap us defined as one minus the antilog of the coefficient associated with gender in a logistic 
regression model predicting access to managenal position, which controls for education, age, 
geographical location, and marital status. The populations these models describe are the 
economically active between ages twenty and fifty. In formal interacnon models, the difference 
between Austria and Hungary has been found to be statistically significant at the p<.01 
level (The full models are available from the author on request ) 


Results 

Exclusion versus limited inclusion: The size of the gender gap, 
1972-90s 

Figure 1 describes the size of the net gender gaps in authority in Austria 
and Hungary between 1972 and the 1990s (1996 in Austria and 1992 
in Hungary). The net gender gap is defined as 1 minus the antilog of the 
coefficient associated with gender in a logistic regression equation that 
controls for age, educational attainment, marital status, and geographical 
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location. The equations only include the economically active populations 
ages twenty to fifty at cach timc point. 

In 1972 the authority gap was sizable in both countries: in Austria, 
women's odds stood at roughly one-fifth those of men; in Hungary, about 
two-fifths.!* A decade later, in 1982, the gender gap practically did not 
change in Austria, but it decreased significantly in Hungary." It is at this 
point that the effects of state socialist emancipatory institutions may be 
best perceived. In 1982, the authority gap was less than half in Hungary 
what it was in Austria: women's odds of becoming managers were 55 
percent of those of men in Hungary, and about 22 percent of those of 
men in Austria. By 1988, at the end of the state socialist period, the 
trend did not change significantly, although women in Austria started 
making gains. Yet the difference in the size of the gender gap in authority 
remained large in the two countries, with Hungarian women’s overall 
odds of gaining managerial authority almost twice as high as that of Aus- 
trian women compared to similar men. 

Did this disadvantage start to disappear after the collapse of the state 
socialist regime? By the middle of the 1990s, the cross-country differences 
shrank considerably. This, however, was not primarily due to changes in 
Hungary brought about by the collapse of state socialism, as many re- 
searchers expected (Einhorn 1993; Funk and Mueller 1993). Hungarian 
women continued to make gains after 1988, although perhaps at a slower 
pace than in the years between 1982 and 1988. As a result, their odds of 
being in a managerial position were slightly better in 1992 than in 1988. 
Other data sets from later years confirm this finding: women did not suffer 
significant losses relative to men in the labor market in the first decade 


P These are the variables included ın the reduced models, which are stnctly comparative 
across the two countries. 

^ A formal test, using a single model and interaction terms for the countries and gender, 
proves that the differences reported here are statistically significant at (at least) the p< .05 
level. 

“ In addition, it must be pointed out that the fact that the sample is limited to the 
economically active population in both countries restricts the circle of women much more 
in Austna than in Hungary. The difference in the size of the gap would be much larger if 
I conmdered the whole population in both countries 

16 Were Eric Olin Wnght, Jancen Baxter, and Gunn Elisabeth Birkelund to have included 
Hungary and Austria in their studies, they would have found thar Hungary ranked in the 
bottom third of their gross gender gap in formal authonty tist, while Austria ranked some- 
where in the top third (Wright, Baxter, and Birkelund 1995, table 4) The reason I am sill 
ready to interpret these findings as showing differences attributable to capitalist and state 
socialist social institutions is the initial smilarity and the comparative trends in the two 
countries. 
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after state socialism (Fodor 1997; Frey 1999; World Bank 2002)."7 It is 
in Austria, not in Hungary, where women's managerial chances changed 
more radically in the same period. By 1996, the gender gap in authority 
shrank to 63 percent (from a 1972 high of 81 percent), which is about 
the same level as the gap in Hungary in 1972. 

In sum, contrary to the expectations of the modernization and patri- 
archy-focused depictions of the cross-social system variation in gender 
relations, the gender gap in authority has been smaller in Hungary than 
in Austria at every point in time I examined since the 1970s. We have no 
precise estimates of women’s participation in managerial authority before 
1949; the general similarities in the labor market and other social insti- 
tutions in the two countries suggest that most of the divergence occurred 
after World War I. In addition, while little change took place in Austria 
until the 1980s, much more radical social transformations started in Hun- 
gary immediately after the war. This means that the state socialist eman- 
cipatory policies brought an observable measure of success for women in 
Hungary, although they never achieved full equality: an authority gap 
remained, and women were more likely to be found in lower than in 
higher levels of managerial positions. Yet the size of the gender gap was 
reduced by almost 50 percent during the last fifteen years of state socialism. 
Relative to Austria, Hungarian women enjoyed (or “suffered,” as some 
would arguc) a significant degree of emancipation. 

I tested several alternative hypotheses to ascertain that the gender gap 
difference in the two countries is not merely an artifact of coding or data 
availability. Table 2 introduces the original comparative as well as extended 
managerial access models, which are possible only in 1982 due to limi- 
tations in the microcensus data for Austria in later years. 

The somewhat broader models in the first two columns reflect gender 
gaps in access to managerial positions of a size similar to the one gained 
from the reduced models. Yet could this perhaps be due to the fact that 
I defined a more elite managerial group in Austria, where 4.1 percent— 
as compared to 5.1 percent in Hungary—of the economically active pop- 
ulation are managers? Wright, Baxter, and Birkelund (1995) have found 
that the availability of managerial positions is one of the key explanatory 
factors behind the cross-country variation in the gender gap, so are perhaps 


V [n this respect Hungary 1s in the minonty of countries where women do not seem to 
have lost out after the fall of state socialism (for possible explanations, see Fodor 1997 and 
Szalai 2000). Nevertheless, Hungary is not a complete anomaly: Elizabeth Brainerd (2000) 
found that the wage gap declined in a number of Eastern European and eastern Central 
European societies after 1990. 
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Table 2. Logistic Regression Coefficients (and Standard Errors) for Model Predicting 
Access to Managerial Positions in Austria and Hungary, 1982 


Hungary 
Austria Hungary Managers, Extended Hungary Top 
Menagers Managers Model Manegers 
Women —1.38 —.57 — 43 —.75 
(.13) (.09) (.09) (.15) 
Age .04 03 .03 02 
(.006) (.005) (.005) (.009) 
Urban 64 —.05* —.06* —.71 
(09) (.09) (.10) (15) 
Marned 31 68 64 68 
(.12) (.14) (.13) (.24) 
Postsecondary 3.22 2.24 2.09 2.29 
(.12) (.09) (.09) (.15) 
Party member 109 
(10) 
Parents graduates 38 —.14* — 03* —.02* 
(.19) (.14) (15) (22) 
Upper class 111l .27* 29 24* 
(.13) (.13) (.13) (21) 
Constant —5.56 —5.01 —4 93 —5.39 
(24) ( 24) (25) (.39) 
x 1,344 743 847 294 
N 15,372 12,672 12,672 12,672 


Sources: Statistical Office of Austria 1982; Hungarian Staustical Office 1992. 
* Denotes nonzgnificance at p< .05 level, as for all models. 


the differences between Austria and Hungary simply due to this discrep- 
ancy? To rule out this possibility, I compared the gender gap in Austria 
among all managers to that among Hungarian top managers, a very select 
group at less than 2 percent of the population. Column 4 in table 2 
describes this model. The gender gap difference between the two countries 
decreased, yet Hungarian women’s odds of being in top managerial po- 
sitions were still higher than Austrian women’s odds of being promoted 
to (mostly) middle-level jobs. In other words, the smaller proportion of 
the labor force in managerial positions in Austria cannot explain the cross- 
country difference. 

A further potential problem is model misspecification. This is partic- 
ularly acute in state socialist Hungary, where I omitted an obviously im- 
portant variable from the managerial access models: party membership (I. 
Szelenyi 1978, 1982; Walder, Li, and Treiman 2000). The meaning of 
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party membership— political loyalty and membership in an elite network— 
is quite different in a capitalist democracy and in a state socialist society. 
In Hungary the primary official criterion for access to power was political 
reliability, as regularly issued party decrees and leadership manuals ex- 
plained at length (Partrdrténeti Intézet [1987] 1989). This obviously was 
not the case in Austria, although party membership and political loyalty 
werc requirements there in certain top-level positions in state bureaucracy 
as well.^ How much of a difference would the inclusion of party mem- 
bership make in the gender gap in authority in Hungary? Column 3 in 
table 2 presents the answer to this question. When I introduced party 
membership in the models as a control, the gender gap was further reduced 
in Hungary from a net gap of 54 percent to 35 percent. This indicates 
major gender inequality in political participation and the significance of 
this resource for attaining authority, to which I will return below.” The 
point, however, for this section is that even after controlling for other 
factors, the gender gap difference remains between Austria and Hungary 
all through the period: the state socialist emancipation project could claim 
success. 

Finally, a glance at the contribution of the control variables (in table 
2, cols. 1-2) is in order. Significant cross-country differences can be ob- 
served in attributes other than gender as well. First, postsecondary edu- 
cational attainment is more strongly associated with access to managerial 
positions in Austria than in Hungary.” Second, while in Austria parents’ 
education and class status had a significant net effect on a person's odds 
of becoming a manager, there was no similar direct relationship in Hun- 
gary. (The effect of parental background was not cradicated, and it still 
had a significant influence on educational attainment, but the direct class 
effect disappears in later stages of the career, unlike in Austria.) 


1 My sample, however, captures very few of these high-level positions. In addition, no 
information on party affiliation is available in the Austrian data set. 

!* Indeed, party documents reveal that about a third of all party members were women 
toward the end of the state socialist penod—an increase from roughly 20 percent in 1956 
(S. Szelenyi 1987; Wong 1996). 

? In Austria fewer people graduated from unrvernty (sec table 1): postsecondary edu- 
cation was a much more exclusive peivilege than in Hungary, where, since the 1970s, aside 
from universities, three- and four-year colleges also provided students with postsecondary 
degrees. The cross-country difference in the importance of postsecondary degrees is reduced 
but does not disappear if I exclude holders of college degrees from the graduate population 
in Hungary Thus the exclusmty of postsecondary education does not explain the difference 
in the significance of educational degrees. (This difference is statistically significant at the 
p< .05 level in models that include both countnes and interaction terms. I chose to present 
separate models for case of interpretation.) 
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In sum, in contrast to the expectations of the modernization and pa- 
triarchy hypotheses, while gender inequality did not disappear, Hungarian 
women's chances of gaining managerial authority were (and still are) rel- 
atively better than those of women in Austria. Differences in other as- 
criptive characteristics, most notably class background, also remained. 


Differences in the mechanisms excluding women: Gender filters 

Aside from assessing the size of the gender gap, the coefficients in table 
2 identify the key resources necessary for claiming authority in the two 
countries. In Austria in 1982, the most important such asset was college 
education, which increased a person’s odds of being in a managerial po- 
sition by a factor of over twenty! College degrees were useful in Hungary 
also, although their effect was smaller. In addition, in this country, political 
loyalty served as an important resource for claiming authority as evidenced 
by the significant and positive coefficient in table 2, column 3.” 

Next, I examine differences in the gender composition of college degree 
holders and party members in order to identify the gender filters in each 
country. Figure 2 presents the net gender gap in educational attainment 
in the two countries and in party membership in Hungary. 

The first two columns in the bar chart describe the real barrier to 
women’s entry to the sphere of power in Austria: a man’s odds of grad- 
uating from university were roughly 2.5 times higher than those of a 
woman from a similar social background. Using the predicting power of 
the models, the probability ofa thirty-year-old man from a highly educated 
white-collar family to have gained a university education in Austria stood 
at about 47 percent, while the chances ofa similar woman were only about 
half of this at roughly 26 percent." For women, one of the most important 
formal obstacles to authority was placed at the gates of an elite education. 
I will call this resource a “gender filter”: authority is most successfully 
claimed on this basis, and, as a result, women’s exclusion (and self-exclu- 
sion) is the strongest here (see also Chapman 1993). 

In Hungary, women were also at a disadvantage in gaining access to 
postsecondary certificates, but this disadvantage was much smaller than 
in Austria. In the same year, 1982, the predicted probability of a thirty- 


? [n some managerial positions, such as in state and political administration, the 1m- 
portance of party membership outweighed that of education in Hungary. In the case of 
managers in the economic field (who are overrepresented in a random sample of managers), 
education is somewhat more important. A similar dual path trend has been observed by 
Andrew J. Walder, Boba Li, and Donald J. Treiman (2000). No interaction effect has been 
found between education and party membership in either case. 

* [ do not present the full models, but they are available on request 
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Figure 2. The net education and party membership gap, Austna and Hungary, 1982. 
Sources: Statistical Office of Austria 1982; Hungarian Stanstical Office 1992. Note: The net 
gender gaps in education and access to party membership are defined as the antilogs of the 
cocffiaents associated with gender in logistic regression models predicting access to college 
degrees and party membership that control for age, geographical location, parents’ education, 
and upper-class status (for college degree attainment); and age, geographical location, college 
education, occupational status, upper-class status, and marital status (for party membership). 
The populations these models describe are the economically active between ages twenty and 
fifty In formal interaction models, the difference in the educational gap between Austria 
and Hungary has been found to be stanstically significant at the p<.05 level. (The full 
models are available from the author on request ) 


year-old man from a highly educated, white-collar family to have graduated 
from college or university was 78 percent, and that of a similar woman 
was almost 70 percent. There is a gender gap here too, but it is much 
smaller than in Austria.” 

The gender filter in Hungary operated in the process of gaining political 
resources. The third bar in figure 2 describes the Hungarian gender gap 
in party membership (defined analogously to the authority gap as one 
minus the log odds of women’s being party members). In 1982 a woman’s 


? In Hungary higher education had two tracks, and women were especially overrepre- 
sented in four-year colleges, while thar particrpation was slightly lower in five-year, morc 
prestigious univermnes Yet ance both four-year college and five-year university degrees were 
similarly useful in claiming authority, this distinction is irrelevant for the purposes of this 
arucle. (These models are not presented but are available on request ) 
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odds of becoming a party member were about a third of those of a similar 
man. Or, to put it differently, the chances of a thirty-year-old, married, 
high-school-graduate Budapest resident's being accepted in the ranks of 
the party were about 12 percent if he was a man, but the probability of 
a woman with the exact same characteristics was only a third of this at 
approximately 4 percent. Women were excluded from party membership 
through a variety of direct and indirect means. The practice that party 
cell meetings were held after work hours or over the weekend made it 
difficult for women with child-care responsibilities to participate, and the 
predominantly male network of party members (which was the route to 
acceptance in the ranks) was more likely to recommend other men than 
women for membership. In addition, the party leadership set the unspoken 
gender quota at about 33 percent; when women reached that limit in 
Hungary in the mid-1980s, the recruitment efforts were reduced (Fodor 
2002). In sum, women’s exclusion from authority was channeled through 
their limited participation in elite educational institutions in Austria but 
through their insignificant role in the Communist Party in Hungary: gen- 
der came to be embedded in the social institutions of each society differently. 


Did women In Hungary and Austria clalm authority differently? 

As the last step I explore the determinants of women’s and men’s access 
to managerial positions separately to understand the differences in the 
ways in which women claim authority in the two countries. Specifically, 
I am interested in understanding whether or not reproductive responsi- 
bilities represent an obstacle to promotion. Research on Western capitalist 
countries indicates that the workplace and the career track are constructed 
in ways that reflect men’s experience, and this makes it difficult for women 
with children (even married women in some countries) to advance in the 
occupational hierarchy (Hochschild 1975; Acker 1991; Reskin 1991). Do 
reproductive burdens hold women back to the same extent in a state 
socialist country, where the emancipatory discourse promises a redefinition 
of the workplace to allow for the inclusion of mothers also as full-time, 
lifelong workers? 

Table 3 presents the models designed to answer this question. In Aus- 
tria, we find three coefficients significantly different for men and women: 
college degrees and parental higher education are more useful for women 
than for men, as is single status. A familiar story emerges: Austrian women 
who had higher-level credentials, came from more highly educated fam- 
ilies, and were willing to adopt a life course where reproductive respon- 
sibilities did not play a role had a better chance of entering the male- 
biased workplace and of advancing within it. Highly educated married 
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Table X. Logistic Regression Coefficients (and Standard Errors) for Model Predicnng 
Access to Different Managenal Positions for Men and Women Separately in Hungary and 
Austria, 1982 


Hungary Austria 
Men Women Men Women 
Age .04 01 05 .04 
(.01) (.008) (.00) (.01) 
Urban —.27 20* .67 23* 
(.13) (.16) (.10) (23) 
Married 63 58 53 —.51 
(.19) (.20) (.14) (.24) 
Postsecondary 2.44 1.49 3.13 3.59 
(.12) (.16) (.14) (24) 
Parents graduates —11* .11* 7* .89 
(19) (23) (23) (.34) 
Upper class 14 49 1.02 1.36 
(.18) (.19) (-15) (27) 
Party member 1.01 124 sis Ai 
(12) (18) 
Coastant —5.29 —4.69 —5.68 —621 
( 32) (.38) (25) (.611) 
x 661 165 960 300 


N 6,530 6,142 9,872 7,154 


Sources: Statistical Office of Austria 1982; Hungarian Statistical Office 1992. 
* Denotes nonsignificance at p< .05 level, as for all models. 


men and a handful of even better-skilled, unmarried women dominated 
in managerial positions in Austria. This, combined with the presence of 
a large gender gap, indicates that women’s role in Austrian society (as in 
many other Western European capitalist societies in the 1980s) was pri- 
marily in the household; their responsibilities were seen as contradictory 
to a career outside the home. Their primary experience in the labor market 
and especially in its elite positions was thus that of exclusion. 

This is not the case in state socialist Hungary (see the last two columns 
in table 3). Here too, women were responsible for most child-care and 
household chores, but—by necessity—the state socialist workplace came 
to be reorganized to accommodate women’s gender-specific, household 
responsibilities to some extent. (Hot subsidized meals served at lunchtime, 
on-site kindergartens and nursery schools, subsidized laundry services, 
paid maternity and sick child leaves, as well as an overall shorter workweek, 
are some of the programs that served this goal.) The models show that 
marriage (and possibly household and child-care responsibilities) carried 
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fewer disadvantages than in Austria, although this also meant that women 
worked overall longer hours and struggled with harder burdens. Edu- 
cational attainment brought fewer returns for women than men in Hun- 
gary, reducing the importance of relative gender equity in gaining college 
degrees. The difference in the size of the education coefficient for men 
and women also indicates gender differences in the routes witbin authority: 
women were more likely found in lower-level positions as well as in those 
that required political rather than educational resources (although the 
difference between the genders in the use of political capital is not sig- 
nificant at the p< .05 level). Hungarian women were most successful in 
claiming low- to intermediate-level authority in state bureaucracies and 
in political enterprises and did so while looking after their children and 
household: they were included in authority in a limited and controlled 
manner. 


Discussion and conclusion 

Until the end of World War II, women’s positions in the labor forces of 
Austria and Hungary were quite similar: as in other European capitalist 
societies few women worked in full-time lifelong jobs, and even those 
who did were unlikely to have had the chance to exercise any kind of 
authority in the workplace. The Austrian labor market until the early 1990s 
was characterized by a gender regime that defined the workplace as a 
territory built primarily to suit the male life experience. Women were rarely 
allowed into positions of authority, and their presence in educational in- 
stitutions (as well as in paid work) was tenuous overall. Only if they 
eschewed household responsibilities, did not marry, and outperformed 
men in professional qualifications—in brief, if they assimilated the male 
workplace norms—were they, reluctantly, granted admission to elite 
positions. 

While similar until the late 1940s, some four decades later the paths 
of Austria and Hungary diverged significantly. Hungarian women’s par- 
ticipation was no longer characterized mainly by exclusion. Women could 
enter leadership positions in numbers higher than their counterparts in 
Austria and increasingly so over the years. True, their participation was 
most welcome in lower-level, less prestigious positions. These jobs re- 
quired less education and more political commitment, and thus many 
highly educated women had difficulty cashing in their degrees: they often 


H Heike Trappe and Rachel A. Rosenfeld (1998) reveal a similar pattern in the differential 
significance of marnage ın carmngs for men in East and West Germany 
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remained in professional, rather than managerial, roles. Those who did 
advance in their careers often worked the double shift of home and work- 
place because the social services provided by the state could not carry the 
domestic load husbands still avoided sharing. Nevertheless, the state so- 
cialist emancipation project achieved at least limited success by its own 
definitions: it reshaped the meaning of work and career in a somewhat 
more women-inclusive way, introduced positive discrimination rhetoric 
and policies, and took steps to socialize not only facilities of industrial 
production but also some of social reproduction. As a result, significantly 
more Hungarian women could be found in leadership positions during 
the state socialist era than in neighboring Austria, always the popular, if 
not the official, reference point. 

Neither the degree of industrialization nor the availability of managerial 
positions nor the strength of women as an organized group explains the 
variation in the size of the gender gap in the two countries. Neither market 
forces, a higher degree of economic development, nor a more autonomous 
feminist movement achieved significant gender equality in Austria, al- 
though within the country women seemed to have had a better chance 
in areas dominated by the market rather than by bureaucratic logic. Instead 
we should look to state policies and other social institutions specific to 
state socialist Hungary to explain the divergence (and even the final trends 
toward a convergence). These institutions include wage policies encour- 
aging women's work, generous maternity leave regulations, training pro- 
grams, social services to supplement household work, and a popular ac- 
ceptance of women's participation in paid work. Most of these have been 
described at length by previous researchers, although their benefits for 
women's emancipation have not been systematically evaluated (S. Szelenyi 
1987; Haney 2002). I found that while these policies did not even ap- 
proximate full gender equality in the labor force in state socialist Hungary, 
they did allow a higher number of women to claim workplace authority 
and the privileges associated with it. In addition, these institutional com- 
mitments were harder to dismantle than first imagined. Women’s edu- 
cational attainment proved to be a useful asset even after the collapse of 
the state socialist regime, while men’s political capital occasionally turned 
out to be a liability, especially for those in managerial positions. As a result, 
women retained some of the advantages they had gained during the state 
socialist era well into the 1990s. Yet the negative consequences of this 
state socialist emancipation project must also be noted: in the short term 
emancipation in Hungary brought about an increasingly heavy workload 
for many women, which in the long term led to the devaluation of the 
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concept of women's emancipation and made political mobilization on this 
basis practically impossible. 

This article is an attempt to specify not only the degree but also the 
processes of patnarchal domination in the comparative contexts of state 
socialist Hungary and capitalist Austria. I argue that women’s exclusion 
from authority was carried out in ways specific to the social, economic, 
and political institutions of each type of society. In Hungary, a state so- 
cialist society where political loyalty was crucial for successful advancement 
in the social hierarchy, male domination was channeled through political 
means: the political field was constructed in a male-biased way to the 
(direct, indirect, and self-) exclusion of women. In Austria, however, the 
universities and the labor market were themselves biased against women, 
and male domination operated through cultural and economic rather than 
political means. Once women passed the gender filters (and gained college 

: degrees in Austria and joined the party in Hungary) they could cash in 
these resources without discount.” 

Even after the spectacular collapse of state socialism in Eastern Europe, 
the communist emancipation project should be of considerable impor- 
tance to sociologists for several reasons. First, throughout their forty-odd 
years of rule, Eastern European state socialist policy makers experimented 
with many of the social intervention projects (e.g., affirmative action pol- 
icies, generous parental leave regulations, state-employer-subsidized day- 
care packages) that have become increasingly widespread in Western cap- 
italist countries in the 1990s. The state socialist experience provides 
meaningful indications of the potentials, feasibility, and possible pitfalls of 
achieving gender equality through such measures. Second, the character 
of capitalism in Europe after 1990 cannot be fully understood without 
an assessment of the legacies of state socialism. The redefinition of gender 
relations was a significant component of this legacy and provided the 
framework within which social, political, and even economic restructuring 
could be carried out. Finally, feminist researchers cannot ignore the the- 
oretical potentials offered by a comparison of state socialist and capitalist 
gender relations—in essence, an assessment of the flexibility of patriarchal 
domination and the variability in its meaning, expression, and depth in 
different social formations. 


Department of Gender Studies 
Central European University, Budapest 


* Although women’s educational attainment was discounted in Hungary, this was not 
the resource where the gender filter operated. 
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Global Civil Soclety and the Local Costs of Belonging: 
Defining Violence against Women in Russla 


n May 1998 activists from crisis centers all over Russia gathered in Mos- 

cow for a conference to discuss the formalization of their thus-far loose 

network into a national association. The conference was a veritable 
gala. I was stunned to see almost all of my Moscow-based women’s move- 
ment acquaintances, as well as representatives of the main international 
foundations and agencies (the Ford Foundation, the Open Society Insti- 
tute, the American Bar Association, the British Embassy, Amnesty Inter- 
national). Everybody who was anybody in the field of women’s community 
activism and development was there. 

At the conference, the theme of universalism sounded loud. The first 
speakers—mostly representatives of international agencies—emphasized 
cross-cultural commonality. One of the first to the podium was a British 
woman, a representative of an expatriate club and a longtme benefactor of 
antiviolence campaigns. As she put it, “Violence against women is not a 
Russian problem but an international problem, affecting women of all re- 
ligious and national backgrounds. We are all vulnerable to violence from 
men; most of us in this room will have experienced violence at some stage 
in their lives.” She offered words of encouragement to the new network— 
“my point is that we were where you are now.” Her remarks were intended 
to bring the women in the room together. They were met, however, with 


This essay is based on nineteen months of ethnographic fieldwork conducted in Moscow, 
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weary frustration by some attendees. An activist of a Moscow-based group 
with whom I was well acquainted muttered “I always switch off when 
foreigners speak”; another woman groaned “men are people too.” Dissent 
such as this erupted at the margins (in the coffee breaks, the corridors, in 
whispered asides), but this remark and these objections remained unheard. 

This vignette highlights some of the key tensions of transnational 
women’s activism that this article explores: the divisiveness of Western aid, 
the ambiguous role of nongovernmental organizations (NGOs), and the 
local costs of belonging in transnational or global campaigns. The campaign 
against violence against women is one of the most prominent campaigns 
of the Russian women’s movement. It is one in which almost all the main 
women’s organizations participate, in some form or another (indeed, I was 
attending the Moscow conference as both researcher and advocate, rep- 
resenting the women’s group I worked with to set up a crisis center). 
However, the ubiquity of the issue in Russia testifies less to local perceptions 
of needs than to the success of transnational campaigns and the work of 
international donor agencies. Beyond limited, elite circles, the work of crisis 
centers is not understood. 

This raises thorny questions about women’s activism and social move- 
ments in contemporary conditions of globalization. The effectiveness of 
the global women’s movement surely rests on its ability to heed local 
concerns. However, I argue that the campaigns and the logic of grants 
and funding that drive them impede this process. The framing of violence 
against women not only screens out local constructions of events, but it 
deflects attention from other issues of social justice, notably the material 
forces that oppress women. This is a troubling outcome for a movement 
that intends to challenge the global inequities that contribute to women’s 
` marginalization. It suggests that we need to be more attentive to the 
context within which feminist initiatives are nested. Examining my own 
participation in the campaigns as a Western scholar and activist, I argue 
that we need to interrogate our use of Western feminist models and con- 
cepts in order to be responsive to local knowledge and to achieve truly 
democratic transnational engagements. 

Russia offers an interesting vantage point from which to interrogate 
these processes. Russian women activists are relative newcomers to the 
international stage; bar a few early connections during the Soviet period, 
they first entered into dialogue with Western feminists following the 
collapse of the Soviet Union in 1991.’ As walls and boundaries were 


! The official Soviet Women’s Committee delegations had connections with some West- 
ern feminist activists during the Soviet period. Further, Western feminist texts circulated 
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dismantled and democratization got underway, feminist scholars and 
activists rushed to join in solidarity with Russian women; a mass of 
horizontal relationships formed under the rubric of sister-city schemes, 
academic exchanges, and, later, NGO activity. This context helps to 
explain the tone of the British speaker’s remarks. The excitement that 
was generated by the democratic “revolutions” in the Eastern bloc gave 
rise to a dizzying sense of possibility and a climate of liberal triumphalism 
that legitimated this stance and these kinds of interventions.? However, 
contrary to what she supposes, we were mot where they are now. A 
distinct history and a distinct set of gender alignments shape Russian 
women’s activism. What is more, activism around women’s issues 
emerged not only in the context of the euphoria of democratic change 
but in the context of intense economic dislocation, too. Women’s 
groups formed in response to the devastation wrought by “shock ther- 
apy,” the market-oriented economic reforms implemented in the early 
1990s by democratic Russian politicians under the tutelage of U.S. and 
western European economists. These structural adjustment policies led 
to the dismantling of the social security system and sharp cutbacks in 
the health care system, affecting women disproportionately. This situ- 
ation informs women’s perceptions of needs and definitions of problems. 

The best way to scrutinize and evaluate the effectiveness of transnational 
campaigns is to examine their local manifestations; this “place-based eth- 
nography” does just that (Escobar 2000). Drawing on nineteen months 
of ethnographic fieldwork conducted between 1997 and 2001, I examine 
the new crisis centers from the two vantage points that my research af- 
forded me—high-profile foundation-sponsored events and interactions 
with provincial women’s groups. Presenting insights gained in the context 
of an action research project that I undertook with one group, this article 
highlights local contestation about the campaigns, exploring the com- 
peting conceptions of the “crisis” facing Russian women that the cam- 
paigns have displaced. In highlighting these alternative constructions, it 
examines the extent to which activists have been able to translate the issue 
of gendered violence and to root it in their concerns. 


clandestinely via samizdat during the 1970s and 1980s, and there were limited connections 
between individual dissidents and Western feminist activists. 

? See, e.g , Borneman 1992; Verdery 1996, Wedel 1998; and Berdahl 1999 for critical 
discussions of this topic. 

? Recent feminist scholarship has drawn attention to the gendered effects of democra- 
tization and transition, pointing to the ways it has marked the demotion of women as a 
group in Russa and other postsoctalist countries (e g., Bridger, Kay, and Pinmick 1996; 
Verdery 1996; Watson 1997; Gal and Kligman 2000). 


Whence the transnational campaigns? 

Before considering these local understandings and concerns, I will first 
subject the campaigns themselves to scrutiny. The presumed transparency 
of the issue in international development circles is interesting in itself. 
Since the 1990s, the campaign against violence against women has had 
broad resonance across locations. It is assumed to address a universal 
problem, the content of which is assumed and taken for granted, as my 
opening vignette suggests. 

By the late nineties, violence against women was not only a feminist 
issue that concerned women’s groups; it had become an international 
development issue. It had won broad acceptance at the United Nations 
and is still prioritized by international foundations that work with women’s 
community groups. The campaigns are determinedly transnational. The 
-formulation (or framing, to use the language of recent social movements 
theory) of violence against women is deliberately inclusive, pitched in such 
terms as to encompass diverse social practices—from spousal abuse to 
female genital mutilation. How was this achieved? 

Gendered violence has long been a concern of local women’s move- 
ments. In the United States and western Europe, the battered-women’s 
Movement was a prominent component of second-wave organizing. The 
first women’s crisis centers were survivor-led grassroots organizations. The 
provision of shelters—secret safe houses where women victims of domestic 
abuse could take temporary refuge—was central to these early campaigns. 
Elsewhere, women’s groups organized around local manifestations of vi- 
olence—in India around campaigns against dowry deaths; in Latin Amer- 
ica against the state-sanctioned violence perpetrated by authoritarian 
regimes. 

Until the late 1980s, gendered violence was a feminist issue and was 
not regarded with much seriousness at the international level. In the late 
cighties and early nineties this changed, when, due to the efforts of activists 
of the international women’s movement, the framing of violence against 
women went global.* In their influential account of the development of 
transnational advocacy networks (networks of activists that coalesce and 
operate across national frontiers), Margaret Keck and Kathryn Sikkink . 
(1998) explain how the issue achieved such currency. Violence against 


1 The UN Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discriminanon against Women 
(CEDAW), which was adopted in 1979 and entered into force in 1981, makes no mention 
of violence, rape, abusc, or battery. However, by mid-1995 violence against women hed 
become a "common advocacy position" of the women’s movement and the human rights 
movement (Keck and Sikionk 1998) 
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women emerged in the 1980s as a framing that had the power to unite 
women from the North and South. Until that point, attempts to unify 
in global campaigns had been largely unsuccessful. Women’s activists of 
North and South had been deeply divided and unable to achieve a com- 
mon agenda. While Northern (or “first-world”) feminists had been pre- 
occupied with issues of gender discrimination and equality, Southern (or 
“third-world”) women were more concerned with issues of social justice 
and development, which affected both men and women, albeit in different 
ways. Violence against women was a framing that could encompass a broad 
range of practices and hence bring about dialogue between women from 
different locations. 

Its success at the international level was largely due to the innovation 
of linking women's rights to human rights, bringing together two pow- 
erful constituencies for the first time—human rights activists and feminists. 
Feminist activists first pushed the issue to international prominence at the 
1993 Vienna UN human rights conference. Their strategizing coincided 
with international concern about the systemic use of rape in war in Bosnia, 
and it was effective. In 1994, the UN High Commission on Human Rights 
appointed the first special rapporteur on violence against women, and the 
Hague Tribunal recognized rape in warfare as a crime against humanity. 

The UN Fourth World Conference on the Status of Women in Beijing, 
1995, was a pivotal moment for the success of the framing. Combating 
violence against women emerged as a central policy agenda both of the 
international women’s movement and of international development. The 
campaigns have galvanized support across diverse constituencies, among 
politicians and donors. In the late eighties major U.S. foundations decided 
to make violence against women a funding priority, channeling funds to 
NGOs that address the issue.* As one American male coordinator of a 
crisis center training I attended explained to his Russian trainees, “[In the 
United States] we've found that domestic violence is an easy theme to go 
to the public with. People give readily. We're at the point where it's 
politically correct to support this type of organization." 

Clearly there is much to celebrate herc. Indeed, many feminist scholars 
regard the prominence of the campaigns as an unqualified success. The 
campaigns have been analyzed in terms of the increased influence and 
effectiveness of transnational social movements (TSMs), or transnational 


* The Ford Foundanon played a significant role in determining patterns of funding and 
led the way in funding campaigns against violence against women. While in 1988 major U.S. 
foundanons awarded eleven grants totaling $241,000, in 1993 they made sixty-eight grants 
totaling $3,247,800 (Keck and Sikkink 1998, 182). 
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advocacy networks (TANs).° Such accounts are in keeping with celebratory 
accounts of NGOs and civil society; here, TSMs represent the positive, 
liberatory side of globalization. However, there are alternative, less san- 
guine ways to view this. 

While it is true that transnational campaigns such as these unite 
women’s groups across different locations, they do so at a cost. Anthro- 
pologist Aihwa Ong provides a critical reading of the “strategic sisterhood” 
that is the basis of this and other North-South alliances in the post—Beijing 
conference era. She presents it as an alliance driven by the desire of 
Northern women that ignores geopolitical inequalities and that is insen- 
sitive to non-first-world cultural values. She argues that transnational cam- 
paigns are based on a distinctly individualist formulation of “rights” that 
is Western-specific." The skepticism among activists that I detected in my 
research points toward similar frustrations in the postsocialist context. 

Building on this and other critiques, I wish to introduce a note of 
caution in my account of the campaigns. First, I suggest that the very 
success of the framing can also be regarded as its weakness. Although the 
framing certainly yields cross-cultural clarity, it does so at a cost. At the 
transnational level, it works insofar as it is a catchall. However, this catchall 
quality screens out crucial nuances in the ways people define violence 
against women in different local contexts. In this article, I will go on to 
argue that in postsocialist “democratizing” contexts, as in “developing” 
ones, the framing deflects attention from issues of redistributive justice. 

Second, it is important to consider the political economic context of 
the campaigns. The issue achieved prominence at a time of crucial shifts 
in global development agendas. The rise of NGOs and the success of the 
campaigns took place at a time when a neoliberal vision of development 
has achieved hegemony. This has introduced “a new kind of relationship 
between the state and civil society and advanced a distinctive definition 
of the political domain and its participants—based on a minimalist con- 
ception of both the state and democracy” (Alvarez, Dagnino, and Escobar 
1998, 1). Concerns about these processes have been raised by both schol- 


* See Keck and Sikiank 1998. Sperling, Ferree, and Risman provide a nuanced account 
of Russian women’s activism in the context of the development of the transnational women’s 
movement, bnnging the lens of new social movement theory to bear on the changes of the 
early to mid-1990s. Thar study documents the first phase of Western donor support to 
Russian women’s groups in the early to mid-1990s (2001). 

? Drawing on data from China, Indonesia, and Malaysia, Ong gives examples of alter- 
native strategies (1996). Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak has made a sumular critique of the Beihing 
conference and its colonialist charactensncs (Spivak 1996). 
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ars and activists, in Southern or “developing” contexts as well as in the 
postsocialist one. Support for NGOs is provided within this new rubric 
and comes with strings attached; NGOs that accept donor support are 
required to take on the responsibilities of the retreating state, picking up 
the slack for the radical free market.” What is more, the sudden influx of 
grants and funding brings about dramatic changes in organizing. Ironi- 
cally, “NGO-izatnon” has demobilized social movements. It has contrib- 
uted to the formation of new hierarchies and allowed former elites to 
flourish. In many cases it also signals the triumph of Washington- or 
Geneva-based agendas over local concerns.'? 

The gendered violence campaigns do not operate outside this political 
economic context. Indeed, the forces that enable them, the logic that 
drives them, and their effects demonstrate their complicity. Concern about 
violence against women originated in the second-wave political slogan 
“the personal is political,” which challenged the inviolability of the home 
and politicized it. However, the radical critique of patriarchy and gender- 
based economic inequality that was fundamental to the battered-women’s 
movement in the United States and western Europe has fallen out of the 
transnational campaigns. In a grotesque inversion, the campaigns repri- 
vatize the problem of domestic violence by focusing on interpersonal 
relations between spouses to the exclusion of structural factors outside, 
specifically the economic upheavals that most women believe pose the 
greatest threat to themselves and their families.” In a disturbing way, the 
work of the campaigns thus overlaps with the privatizing intent of neo- 
liberalism. Indeed, this helps to explain the success of the issue among 
donors in the West. It is easier to garner support and international outrage 
around issues concerning sex and that position women as victims than 
around issues of social justice (Snitow 1999). 


* See, ¢.g., Feldman 1997; Lang 1997; Alvarez 1998, Paley 2001; Kamat 2002 

* Sonia Alvarez, Eveline Dagnino, and Arturo Escobar introduce the concept of “ap- 
paratuses and practices of social adjustment (APSAs)" to describe the new service-onented 
NGOs that are encouraged into being by international foundations and donor agencies They 
regard them as Band-Aids or palliatrves, hopelessly compromised by the role they play in 
stopping up the gaps of the free market (1998, 22) 

1° Eor discussions of how this has influenced women’s movements, sec, c.g., Lang 1997 
and Alvarez 1998; for a consideranon of these issues in the formerly socialist states of central 
and eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union, see Abramson 1999; Snitow 1999; Richter 
2000; and Sperling 2000 

1 I am grateful to Michele Rivkin-Fish for suggesting this formulation 


Accounting for the rise of crisis centers In Russia: Foundations, 
funding, and feminists 

For complex reasons, violence against women is not an issuc that local 
groups were likely to have raised by themselves. The meeting of Western 
feminists and Russian women activists in the early 1990s discursively cre- 
ated the issue. These feminist-oriented Russian women set up the first 
crisis centers, first in Moscow and St. Petersburg, then in provincial cities. 
In the decade of their existence—a decade of rapid and tumultuous trans- 
formations in Russia—the crisis center network has undergone significant 
change. Donor support has been a key factor in its development, and 
feminist-oriented Russian activists have played a crucial role as brokers of 
ideas. 

Since their arrival in Russia in the carly 1990s, donor agencies have 
channeled a proportionally small but ideologically significant portion of 
civil society aid to women’s groups. They met with a diverse range of 
women’s organizations. While some were set up during the mid-1980s, 
when Mikhail S. Gorbachev’s liberalizing reforms permitted the formation 
of independent groups for the first time, most were founded in the early 
to mid-1990s in response to the dislocations of the market I have de- 
scribed. While some had their roots in official Soviet era women’s organ- 
izations (sbensovety), others regarded themselves as determinedly inde- 
pendent from the former regime. A small but prominent minority 
identified as feminist. These groups of highly educated women were mostly 
clustered in institutes and universities. Familiar with Western academic 
literature, they brought insights from Western feminism to bear on Soviet 
gender relations and on the cffects of political and economic reform. They 
were also committed to practice and spearheaded attempts to bring about 
unity among women’s groups, organizing two Independent Women’s 
Movement forums in 1991 and 1992. This latter group found itself par- 
ticularly well positioned to take advantage of the new opportunities of 
democratization aid. Members! knowledge of forcign languages, experi- 
ence of travel, and familiarity with liberal democratic and Western feminist 
concepts made for easy dialogue with the representatives of donor agen- 
cies. The crisis centers they founded, often in collaboration with Western 
feminist activists, were greeted enthusiastically by international donor 
agencies and were among the first women's projects to receive support. 
© However, while these initiatives won a great deal of international at- 
tention, they were less successful at home. The Independent Russian 
Women’s Movement was marginal in Russia and did not have broad sup- 
port. On the contrary, most men and women regarded women's groups 
with suspicion and hostility, particularly those that identified as “femi- 
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nist."? For complex reasons, there is no commonly shared perception of 
gender discrimination in Russia or other former socialist states. As many 
scholars have noted, the commonly held notion is that the socialist state 
“spoiled” both men and women, emasculating men and making women 
too aggressive and assertive, denying them natural expression of difference 
and self-realization (samorealizatsia).'* Men and women perceived them- 
selves to be equally victimized by the state. As Peggy Watson puts it, 
“Under state socialism, society was excluded as a whole, and citizens, far 
from feeling excluded relative to each other, were held together in a form 
of political unity” (1997, 25). 

I found that among feminist-oriented women’s projects, crisis centers 
were regarded with particular incomprehension and skepticism. Indeed, 
even some women activists involved in the campaigns admitted that they 
did not think gendered violence was the most pressing issue facing Russian 
women and expressed concern that so many resources were put into it. 

There was plenty of conflict in the private realm in the USSR. However, 
women with violent spouses were unlikely to recognize their experience 
in terms of gendered violence. Crisis centers are premised on a set of 
property relations that are bourgeois and on an alignment of public and 
private that is liberal democratic. They presume that women are both 
economically dependent on men and stuck in the private sphere. This was 
not true for Soviet women, who were brought into the workforce and 
guaranteed formal equality by the socialist “paternalist” or “parent” state 
(Verdery 1996, 63). Soviet-era property arrangements also complicate the 
picture. The nationalization of all property meant that there was no ide- 
ology of private ownership to give Soviet citizens the illusion of domestic 
inviolability. Many Soviet citizens lived in the notorious communal apart- 
ments, sharing kitchen and bathroom facilities with their neighbors. What 
is more, few married couples lived autonomously as nuclear families. 
Chronic housing shortages meant that many people lived with extended 
family, grandparents, in-laws, and siblings. For all these reasons, domestic 
conflict most commonly expressed itself in the form of tension over rights 
to living space, interpersonal strife, or alcoholism. Although patterns are 
certainly changing with the introduction of a free market, lack of housing 


P? Another explanation for this skeptiasm 1s that women’s organizing was enforced and 
managed from above by the Soviet state, in a network of offical women’s departments and 
councils. Further, feminism was discredited by Bolshevik and Soviet leaders, who labeled rt 
a Western reformist phenomenon (Noonan and Rule 1996, 77). 

? For discussions of state socialist gender arrangements and the corresponding absence 
of a sense of gender discnminanon, see Verdery 1996, Watson 1997; and Gal and Kligman 
2000. 
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remains the most chronic problem. Indeed, this helps to explain why 
women's shelters have not taken off in Russia.!* 

A further obstacle to crisis centers has been the fact that during state 
socialism the private sphere was constituted as a kind of “refuge” for both 
men and women. It was considered to be a site of authenticity against 
the morally compromised public sphere, and women and men alike jeal- 
ously guarded its integrity (Verdery 1996). Today, the private sphere re- 
mains a (reconstituted) refuge for most Russian people, a site of precious 
and sustaining networks that offset the violence and chaos that is perceived 
to be “outside” (mafia, crime, corruption, poverty). Despite the fact that 
levels of familial violence appear to have increased in the post-Soviet pe- 
riod, most women do not consider it the most pressing problem.’® Fur- 
thermore, as many crisis center workers acknowledge, Russian women 
who have experienced sexual or domestic violence are commonly mis- 
trustful of attempts from outside to intervene. 

Until 1995, crisis centers were marginal offshoots of the Independent 
Russian Women’s Movement, and although they were celebrated in in- 
ternational circles, their work was little understood at home. Despite this 
lack of fit, in the midnineties the antiviolence campaigns in Russia un- 
derwent a qualitative shift. As “violence against women” became an in- 
ternational development issue, more funds were allocated to it and crisis 
centers moved from being small, rather peripheral offshoots of the 
women’s movement to become third-sector heavyweights, a central plank 
of the independent women’s movement and a showpiece of foundation- 
NGO relations. 

The transnational campaigns brought a key resource to Russian 
women’s groups—a model around which to organize. This model is ac- 
companied by skills and methods that can be transferred and taught. For 
activists, the crisis center model offers a blueprint and a framework. Neat, 
easy to learn, it has become a kind of do-it-yourself NGO kit. Foundation 


^ I met many consis center activists who were keen to establish shelters. However, they 
acknowledged that local conditions did not permit it. First, there was the difficulty of ob- 
taining premises from local authorities. Second, it was unclear where to relocate women once 
they had been admitted. If ın western Europe and the United States the shelter us a temporary 
refuge, a stopgap for women and thei families before they find their feet, in Russia people 
have quite literally nowhere to move on to. 

I According to data published in 1995, 14,400 cases of rape were recorded In the Russian 
Federation in 1993. In the same year, 14,500 women were reported to have been murdered 
by their husbands or male parmers (Attwood 1997, 99). 

1* Foundation representatives I spoke with frequently cited the crisis center network as 
one of the most successful women’s NGO projects. 
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support has financed the production of easy-to-use materials—brochures, 
posters, and handbooks, including one titled “How to Create a Women’s 
Crisis Center.” 7 The Moscow-based network offers trainings, assisted by 
foundation support. These teach not only crisis counseling and nondi- 
rective listening skills (the hallmark skills of crisis centers) but also man- 
agement, NGO development, and public relations. 

Russian crisis centers have adopted what they call the “international 
mode!” and work to a specific set of standards. Through telephone hotlines 
and individual consultations, they provide free and confidential legal and 
psychological counseling to female victims of sexual or domestic violence. 
Counselors undergo eighty hours of training, run by staff of the most 
experienced centers with input from feminist psychologists, scholars, and 
lawyers. 

What does all this mean to Russian activists? While I insist on the need 
to situate my study of Russian crisis centers within this “broader political 
geography” (Gal and Kligman 2000, 4), I do not mean to suggest that 
the global blocks out the local, or to describe the flow of ideas as uni- 
directional. Recent scholarship of globalization has argued persuasively 
against this kind of determinism, and feminist scholars are prominent in 
the discussion. Russian women activists draw on international aid and 
Western models as resources, translating them as necessary. In the process, 
projects and campaigns are transformed, not imported statically. How do 
these “traveling discourses” (Gal and Kligman 2000) arrive, what are the 
processes of “translation” they undergo (Tsing 1997), and with what do 
they interact as they are “glocalized”? 

In the course of my research during 1995-97, I found that the notion 
of crisis center did have a kind of local resonance. Once again, the violence 
against women framing caught on because of its catchall quality. Here, 
however, the keyword was not violence (masilie) but crisis (krizts). One 
of the things that struck me in the course of my research was the ubiquity 
of the notion of crisis center (krizisnyi tsenir). I came across many women 
(out of the loop of trainings and unfamiliar with the international model) 
who expressed their intent to set one up or described their work (un- 
connected with sexual or domestic violence) to be “something like a crisis 
center.” I came to relate this rhetorical persistence to the fact that the 
whole of Russian society is perceived to be in crisis—with good cause. In 


V The Canadian Embessy funded the publication of the book According to one of its 
Russian authors, five thousand copies were distributed to nascent crisis centers and women’s 
NGOs (Zabelina 1996). 

? Sec, c g., Grewal and Kaplan 1994 and Gibson-Graham 1996. 
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addition to the perception of social and economic breakdown, the Russian 
crisis is also perceived to be a psychic condition—there is a great deal of 
talk about the neuroticization of society. 


The perspective from the provinces: Competing crises and the 
displacement of the economic 

Zhenskii Svet (Women’s Light) is a small university- died women's group, 
dedicated to women's education and consciousness-raising. It was founded 
in the provincial city Tver in 1991, long before the arrival of Western 
foundations, in the first wave of independent organizing in Russia. Its 
founder was Valentina, a professor of history and one of Russia's few self- 
identified feminists, who had written her dissertation on the Western 
women's movement.’? One of the reasons I originally made contact with 
this group was because it claimed to have a crisis center.” However, I 
arrived to find that this was not so. While the notion of crisis center did 
exist within the group, it had not quite taken root. The idea had first 
been introduced to the group in 1992 by some visiting German feminists; 
however, the project collapsed when the Germans failed to secure funding, 
and local interest had since waned. When I asked group members about 
this, they told me that sexual and domestic violence was something they 
had not really thought much about. It was a terrible thing, but they did 
not feel any real connection to it. They also insisted that women would 
not come together around this issue, because it was too private. They 
could not see how such a project could work in Tver’. 

However, the idea of crisis center had remained in the group, in diffuse 
forms. Lydia was the custodian of one of these crisis center plans. An 
unemployed woman in her fifties, she attended Zhenskii Svet regularly. I 
met frequently with her in the course of my stay in Tver in 1997. Lydia 
explained that she was not concerned with dealing with the women victims 
of sexual violence. She intended her crisis center, or *anti-crisis center” 
(anti-krizimyi tsentr) as she preferred to call it, to be a service to assist 
women who encounter economic discrimination (skonomicheskata diskri- 


2 [ts feminist and democranc onentation made the group unusual. However, it can be 
considered exemplary of the early clubs and groups founded in academic circles by women 
familrar with feminist texts and the Western women’s movement. 

™ I first learned about the group in 1995 from the Network of East-West Women 
electronic listserv. New women's groups, which had just been hooked up to the Internet, 
announced and introduced themselves and listed therr interests. Groupe tended to make 
broad declarations rather than itemize exuang services. This was very much of the times, 
before the standardization associated with NGOs had become widespread. 
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minatstia) or (gendered) discrimination in the workplace. This was a new 
term to refer to a new phenomenon, since the Soviet regime had an 
ideological commitment to both full employment and gender equality. 
She understood that in the United States and western European countries 
a crisis center was a service for the victims of sexual and domestic violence 
but argued that in Russia such a conception did not make sense. She 
insisted that although sexual violence was indisputably a terrible thing, it , 
was a much less widespread problem than economic violence and dis- 
crimination, which touched almost every woman's life. 

As I pieced her story together, I came to regard it as a classic survivor's 
narrative. She had encountered “discrimination” in her own life and now 
wanted to set up a service to assist women 1n similar situations. Two years 
ago, before I met her, Lydia was pressured to quit her job as a sociological 
analyst at the Federal Employment Service when initially generous state 
funding was cut back. Forced to make layoffs, her boss began to exert 
pressure (davlenie) on some members of the staff to leave—to leave, as 
it were, of their own volition (so that her boss could avoid paying un- 
employment benefits). Although both men and women staffed the office, 
he targeted the women in the group. Lydia experienced this as a profound 
shock, a profound “crisis,” as did her female colleagues, who went through 
the same process. She told me that it was the first time she and her 
coworkers had had to face the idea of unemployment. She was shocked 
at the callous disregard of her rights. She was shocked at how her boss, 
a former military officer, she emphasized, had “pressed” her to leave. 
Agitated by the memory, she told me that the pressure was so intense 
that one woman had been “on the verge ofa heart attack.” Lydia’s account 
evoked the profoundly destabilizing social dislocation she and her col- 
leagues had experienced at this time. Unemployment was not merely 
distressing to her on account of the financial burden it placed on her but 
because it was an attack on her dignity, on her very identity, her sense of 
self. It also cast a blow to her worldview. She was shaken by the fact that 
a person of education and high social standing (an officer) had behaved 
in this way. 

In many ways, Lydia’s story is paradigmatic of women’s early non- 
governmental organizing in Russia. Regardless of how they described 
themselves, of the educational levels of their members, of their location 
or ideological hue, in the early 1990s women’s groups were engaged in 
a common purpose. They were survival mechanisms, set up for and by 
women who were hard hit by social and economic reform. Involvement 
in this activity goes beyond a concern with the gendered effects of the 
market and is frequently driven by a generalized perception of material, 
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moral, and psychological crisis. In their different ways, these organizations 
have taken on the challenge of creating new forms of social solidarity and 
togetherness following the collapse of the Soviet collective. 

Although Lydia's conception of crisis center emphasized structural fac- 
tors—economic violence attributable to the market and shock therapy and 
their gendered effects—hers was neither a straightforwardly “feminist” 
nor anticapitalist construction. Indeed, she did not address her sense of 
discrimination toward men as a group or toward the institutions whose 
policies contributed to it (the International Monetary Fund and the Rus- 
sian government). Instead, she addressed herself to the absent, retreating 
Soviet state. She had been able to find a state agency that had overturned 
the decision. Although she had not been awarded material compensation, 
she had received symbolic recognition of the injustice of her dismissal. 
She intended her crisis center to be a project that would provide similar 
assistance to local women. 

Lydia’s case perhaps looks idiosyncratic. In many ways, she represents 
a prior understanding of crisis center, one that preceded the arrival of 
foundation support. However, I found echoes of her understanding else- 
where. Between 1995 and 1997, before the action research project in 
Tver’, I visited crisis centers in St. Petersburg and several provincial cities. 
These visits provided alternative insights and left me with quite different 
impressions of the antiviolence campaigns than those I received in Mos- 
cow. Despite the fact that they formally adopt the crisis center model (i.c., 
the “international standard”), many of these centers had much broader 
programs in response to local needs. As the director of one provincial 
crisis center said to me over coffee, “We go to these Moscow-based sem- 
inars, workshops, and conferences, but our agendas are still driven by local 
concerns.” Because these centers are raising the issue of violence against 
women for the first time, only a relatively small proportion of clients call 
to discuss it. All the counselors I spoke to confirmed that when they first 
set up, a wide range of people called their hotlines. Men called as well as 
women and, strikingly, a lot of pensioners—in sum, those who felt mar- 
ginalized and vulnerable. I was told that people called to speak about 
diverse issues—unemployment, unpaid wages, loneliness, alcoholism, loss 
of children to the military service, as well as domestic or sexual violence. 
As one St. Petersburg-based activist put it, “there is great confusion now, 
the old system is broken down, but it’s not clear what is emerging. People 
are confused, and there is a great demand for information. They don't 
know what to ask for, who to speak to, how to name their problems.” 
Centers have responded to this in different ways; some speak to all callers, 
others only to women victims of violence. One center in Sergiev-Posad 
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abandoned its women-only focus for a few years in response to local 
incomprehension. 

Counselors in all the centers I visited informed me that women who 
do call to speak about gendered violence frequently relate it to a range 
of other materially based issues, such as unemployment, impoverishment, 
and cramped living space. In response to this, counselors focus on the 
woman in broader social context, particularly on the family. Activists in 
provincial cities, where they may provide the only women-oriented ser- 
vices, conclude that it makes no sense to specialize too narrowly. They 
say it is impossible to separate the problem of domestic or sexual violence 
from other issues women face. In general, counselors afford a high priority 
to clients’ material problems. In one St. Petersburg center, survivor sup- 
port groups place great emphasis on practical steps women can take, some- 
times resulting in members of a group going into business together. 

These constructions could work to inform the work of the transnational 
feminist movement; these critiques could be the basis for dialogue. The 
effectiveness of the global women’s movement surely rests on its ability 
to heed local concerns. As Ellen Dorsey puts it, we need to “carefully 
tread the line between building common strategies and reflecting the 
actual concerns and dynamism of the movement on the ground” lest the 
movement be discredited (1997, 355). However, there are some serious 
systemic impediments. First, the logic of grants and funding encourages 
groups to adopt the themes and terminologies prioritized by donors, 
making issues that fall outside this rubric unnarratable. Second, NGO staff 
and donor representatives are frequently not disposed to listen to these 
commentaries." For both these reasons, crisis centers experience great 
pressure to conform to the “international model.” 

Furthermore, I found that the rubric of the crisis center and the tech- 
nologies that accompanied it brought about significant changes in the 
ways both staff and their clients formulated the problems facing women, 
making the articulation of critiques and counterstrategies still less likely. 
In Russia, technologies and methods that are designed to empower 
women—such as nondirective active listening—ironically work against this 
insofar as they dissuade clients and counselors from articulating their ma- 


?! I found that many North Amencan oc western European feminists dismiseed discussions 
of economic factors as a rationahzanon for male-perpetrated violence The standard response 
was the assertion that nch men also beat their wives. While of course this 1s true and important, 
in this context it 1s extraordinary dismussrve of local concerns and shows little awareness of 
the extent of economic dislocation in Russia and its devastating effects on the lives of women 
and their families. 
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terial concerns. Techniques of nondirective active listening require callers 
to come to their own solutions. Crisis centers provide information and 
consultations (on legal issues and social services) but encourage clients to 
take part in the defense of their rights and make their own decisions. 
While most centers offer free legal advice, their main message is frequently 
what not to expect from the state. The director of one center told me, 
“Their first question is always, "What will the state do for me [as a battered 
woman] if I get divorced?’ I explain that they have little realistic chance 
of getting help.? In survivor support groups, she works to make women 
aware of these material and political issues, to recognize that the state is 
not going to help them, and that the only way forward is to help 
themselves. 


Tver and Zhenskil Svet Adopting the Western model 
This dynamic became clear to me in the course of my interactions with 
Zhenskii Svet. The action research process that I undertook with members 
of Zhenskii Svet brought the two models of crisis center I have outlined 
into competition.” Lydia's “anti-crisis center” for unemployed women 
was pitched against a “crisis center” for women victims of domestic and 
sexual violence that accepted the framing of violence against women 
backed by'the transnational campaigns. The latter won out. It won not 
because it best expressed members’ idea of the most important problem 
facing local women in Tver’ but because it was considered most likely to 
succeed. In crucial ways, as facilitator of the seminar and as a Western 
outsider with resources to bring to the project, I was the arbiter.” The 
latter model had two advantages. First, it had broad legitimacy among 
two key constituencies—Western donor agencies and actors of the local 
administration. Second, it was organizationally viable. Both characteristics 
were consequences of international donor involvement and the success of 
transnational feminist campaigns. 

Through the action research project, I was able to lend my energies 
to the group as it negotiated the contradictory nongovernmental field. 
In this context, my status as a Western outsider and my familiarity with 


a In bref, participatory action research (PAR) 1s a social change methodology, involving 
the participation of a community group in problem posing and solving (Maguire 1987). For 
helpful discussions of PAR, sec, ¢.g., Fals Borda and Rahman 1991; Maguire 1996, and 
Greenwood and Levin 1998. 

33 | reflect on my role and the implicanons of my involvement in this project elsewhere 
See Hemment 2000, forthcoming. : 
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donor priorities became a valuable resource that group members were 
able to deploy. In the course of my fieldwork, I had amassed a great deal 
of information about women’s crisis centers and realized that the network 
offered great possibilities for provincial women’s groups. I shared this 
information with members of Zhenskii Svet. 

Some of the women began to see the founding of a crisis center as a 
way to strengthen and institutionalize some of the morc socially oriented 
programs offered by Zhenskii Svet. They saw it as a potential base from 
which already existing projects could be run and as a place where young 
women could gain work experience. A key player in this project was Oktia- 
brina, a doctor and one of the newest and most enthusiastic participants 
of the group. An assertive, practical woman in her midthirties, she had 
recently moved to Tver’ from Siberia with her family when her engineer 
husband lost his job. She worked part-time at one of the local hospitals, 
renting office space with another doctor, drawing a meager salary, and 
offering free seminars in women's health through Zhenskii Svet. 

When I met her, she was looking for a niche, a place to which she 
could bring her considerable energies and tbat would allow her inde- 
pendence. “I’m not afraid of hard work,” she told me, “the main thing 
is that I am committed to what I do.” She dreamed of being able to bring 
about a unity between what she called her hobby (issues of women's 
health, the women’s movement) and her career. The idea of setting up a 
crisis center appealed to Oktiabrina because it most closely approximated 
the “concrete social project” she wanted to be involved in. Her own 
economic vulnerability meant that she was attuned to the plight of women 
in the city, and she wanted to do something practical to meet their needs. 
Furthermore, she was persuaded by the issue of gendered violence. As a 
doctor, she had noticed that many of her women patients had bruises 
under their clothes. “It was obvious that some of them had violent spouses, 
but there was no. way to talk to them about it,” she said. 

In summer 1998, with the endorsement of other members of Zhenskii 
Svet, Oktiabrina and I embarked on a preparatory project to set up a crisis 
center for women in Tver’. Our aims were to learn more about existing 
services and to locate sources of financial and material support. We met 
with members of the local administration and staff of the local social 
security services and traveled to Moscow and-several provincial cities to 
visit and learn from other crisis centers. It was a successful strategy. The 
Tver’ project coincided with a specific moment of expansion in the net- 
work of crisis centers. It was seeking to reregister itself as a national 
association and was eager to find more collaborators throughout the Rus- 
sian Federation. To this end, its sponsors provided start-up funds for new 
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centers and were glad to make the acquaintance of a provincial woman 
activist well versed in the tenets of the international women’s movement. 
At the same time, in Tver’ local conditions were ripe. Since the mid- 
nineties, “women’s issues” have had political currency in Russia. Through- 
out the regions of the Russian Federation, officials are now mandated to 
undertake steps to provide services for women. In this way, “crisis center” 
has entered the lexicon of government officials and social services per- 
sonnel and is on the books. We won the support of two key political 
figures in the city—the mayor (who was preparing for reelection) and the 
president’s representative to the ob/as? (a woman journalist with an in- 
secure political base who had begun to dabble in the “women’s move- 
ment” in order to generate support for herself in the city). They were 
only too happy to make the acquaintance of a community group willing 
to undertake such an endeavor. 

The center set up in fall 1998. Oktiabrina pulled together a group of 
interested women who were prepared to start work on a voluntary basis 
and led seminars based on the training she had received in Moscow. At 
the outset of the project, she acknowledged that she saw setting up a crisis 
center as a pragmatic move. If it took off, it would make a good umbrella 
project under which already existing projects could continue to run and 
new ones could be devised. She saw it as a pilot project through which 
she could discover what local women perceive their real problems to be. 

As I have followed the crisis center over the last four years, I have been 
able to trace the shifting perceptions of its staff and volunteers. In the 
first months of its existence, gendered violence was very much on the 
periphery of the project. The first clients who came to the center were 
cither already personally acquainted in some way with staff members or 
were chance passersby. These women did not talk about domestic violence 
but discussed instead a variety of other, mostly materially based problems. 
When I asked them about their plans for the near future, Oktiabrina and 
other staff and volunteers talked of setting up a variety of other projects 
within the center to meet local women's needs—a “work therapy” club 
(designed to belp local women go into business together and consider 
economic strategies), a social club, and seminars in cosmetology and 
women's health. Oktiabrina confided that in some ways she regretted 
focusing so directly on sexual and domestic violence. Sbe told me, 
“Women who really experience this will rarely come forward to talk about 
it—I uncover it in conversations, it lies buried, it is very often a source 
of grief, but in focusing on it, we scare women away.” 

She gave a very different account when we met in Boston in February 
2000 while she was attending a training course for Russian professionals 
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working on domestic violence. She exhibited increasing self-confidence, 
both in her own position and in the validity of the crisis center narrative. 
She told me that much had changed since a telephone had been installed 
in August 1999. This enabled the center to finally open a hotline for 
women (telefon doverita), and as soon as the service was advertised the 
center had been inundated with calls. There was a great appetite in the 
city for telephone hotlines, and (particularly) for free psychological coun- 
seling. The hotline is open from nine to six every day except weekends. 
Oktiabrina told me that they receive between fifty and seventy calls per 
month, of which between six and fifteen pertain to domestic violence. 

I asked her to tell me about the issues clients raised. She told me that 
many come to discuss problems in their relationships (rzaimootnoshenie) 
with the people they live with—alcoholism or conflicts over living space 
upon divorce. I asked her how many of these people had experienced 
domestic violence. She paused to consider and told me that in cach case 
there is an element of domestic violence. However, this was loosely de- 
fined. One woman came to speak of problems with her mother, another 
about difficult relations with her sister. The rest came to discuss issues 
with their spouses. She told me that she was surprised that women are 
willing to come forward and to talk about their problems, however they 
define them, and that she was surprised too that people do speak about 
forms of domestic violence. “The need is real,” she told me. 

She had devised an interesting strategy to overcome the problem of 
women’s reluctance to speak of “domestic violence.” Center staff have 
two distinct modes of representing their work. They advertise the hotline 
as a generalized service, as a hotline for women (telefon doverita dlia 
thenshchin), “so we don’t scare women away." Since fall 1999, the center 
has run a couple of support groups, which staff advertise as a “support 
group for women” (greppa podderzbk: dlia shenshchin), not specifying 
spousal abuse. When speaking to clients, they avoid terminology that 
might alienate women; they do not use the term violence (nasilie) or violent 
behavior (nasil’stvennoe povedenic) but speak instead of controlling be- 
havior (kontroliruiushchee povedenic). Likewise, they do not refer to the 
violator (nasi nik) but the offender (obtdchik). They discuss the myths 
(mify) and prejudices (predwbesbdeniia) surrounding rape and domestic 
violence. Meanwhile, they use the language of the campaigns and speak 
of domestic violence, or violence against women, in their outreach and 
educational work, for example, when speaking to the media, when lob- 
bying the mayor, and when giving lectures to students of the university, 
of the police academy, or to lawyers. 

Oktiabrina attributed the success of the project to the framing of vi- 
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olence against women. As she put it, “It was important for us to define 
' a specific area of activity in order to achieve this. If we had chosen to deal 
with violence more broadly, or with economic issues, or with alcoholism 
as some people suggested, we wouldn't have been able to do it.” She told 
me that the main achievement of the last six months is that the center 
now has a name, an image (i»adzb) in the city. She has been able to 
overcome local skepticism precisely duc to tbe international support that 
the project has won. The symbolic aspect of this support was as important 
as the material; she had used it as a bargaining chip in negotiations with 
local power brokers, and it had won her the grudging support of those 
who were very skeptical about the issue. 

As is clear from her latest account, what appears to have changed most 
markedly is Oktiabrina’s own sense of conviction. Women come with 
similar problems as previously. However, she is more convinced of the 
efficacy of her project and more tightly socialized into the campaigns. I 
tried to push her to reflect on this. What did these shifts in orientation 
mean to her? I gained no sense that she was torn by these changes. Rather, 
she was clearly proud of her work and its success. “We’ve come a long 
way,” she told me, “there used to be no language for this kind of thing. 
Now the authorities have been forced to recognize the problem.” 

Our most recent conversations reveal a greater degree of ambivalence. 
When I last returned in summer 2001, I found Oktiabrina preoccupied 
with new questions. Although eloquent about the importance of the work 
she does, she was alive to its contradictions and eager to discuss the 
ambivalence of collaboration with donor agencies. Together with Lena, 
a crisis center colleague from a neighboring city, we discussed these issues. 
In the course of our conversation it became clear that the two women 
werc dissatisfied and baffled by foundation policies and felt unheard by 
foundation representatives. Although they felt that they were doing useful 
work, they were frustrated that bureaucratic activities took up so much 
time. What is more, they felt constrained. Grants permit and exclude 
specific activities, down to the themes of trainings. Lena explained that 
agency evaluators had recently visited her center and it was absolutely clear 
to her that they were not interested in the content of the center’s activities; 
“they just need pretty numbers, they don’t need to hear my thoughts 
(razmyshlenie) about our work.” Further, they were concerned that donors 
were moving away from supporting the theme of sasilie (violence). The 
new theme, she continued, was torgovita lind mi (trafficking). Oktiabrina 
nodded, saying, “We have to be like chameleons to please the foundations. 
Even if you don’t want to take it [trafficking] on, you have to!” 

Finally, they had begun to feel a sense of futility about the work they 
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had been encouraged into. They had successfully raised an issue that both 
felt was real and important, but at the same time they were aware that it 
was nested within a host of other concerns. As with the other crisis centers 
I came across, they found that their clients came to discuss a wide variety 
of issues. Although they were frequently able to locate (or “uncover”) an 
element of domestic violence in clients’ accounts (whether it was verbal 
or psychological abuse, economic pressure, or actual physical violence 
carried out by spouses or male relatives), clients most pressingly made 
reference to material problems that affected both them and their families. 
Their work with women uncovered issues that they felt powerless to ad- 
dress—problems connected with unemployment, unpaid wages, and the 
crisis of living space. “All we can offer 1s psychological support. It doesn’t 
resolve the main issues," Oktiabrina lamented, ^We can't solve the material 
problems.” Lena agreed, saying, “The global attention to solving women’s 
problems must be the business of the government! Housing, the police, 
the law—it's too much on our shoulders!” 


Conclusions 

In this account so far, I have tried to convey the local meanings that get 
screened out by the international renditions of the violence-against- 
women campaigns. So what lessons for the transnational women’s move- 
ment can we draw from this specific case? 

While it is important to celebrate the success of the crisis center network 
in terms of the economic and political opportunities it provides local 
women, we also need to critically interrogate the success of the campaigns 
and to be aware of their discursive effects. Within contemporary conditions 
of globalization, transnational gender politics operates as a mode of power 
that constitutes some women and some issues as deserving, excluding 
others (Mindry 2001). Indeed, understanding these effects helps us in- 
terpret the skepticism of some of the women involved in the campaigns, 
such as the activist whose comments I began with. 

` Skepticism about these campaigns testifies to the fact that many people 
experience these campaigns and similar ones as primitivizing. Since the 
fall of the Soviet Union, “violence against women” has become an in- 
ternational development issue, a marker to gauge the “civilization” of 
states. According to this yardstick, despite the collapse of the political, 
military, and conceptual boundaries of the cold war, Russia remains as far 
away from the West as ever before. In fact, ironically, rather than drawing 
closer, it has slipped backward (from Soviet gender equality to a place of 
“uncivilized” gender relations). I believe that it was precisely this discursive 
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effect that many of my interlocutors objected to. Furthermore, the framing 
used by the international campaigns has the ideological effect of obscuring 
the fact that violence against women is structurally endemic within liberal- 
democratic capitalist regimes. It is not so much the case that liberal dem- 
ocratic “civil” society is not violent but that the system allows for the 
existence (and occasionally encourages the provision) of services to mop 
it up. Making gender and violence a marker of development obscures a 
fact that both crisis counselors and their clients know very well—that all 
forms of violence, including gendered violence, have been exacerbated by 
structural adjustment, the very liberalizing project that was supposed to 
bring civility to Russia. No wonder those engaged in the ideological work 
of these campaigns feel ambivalent about them. 

The discursive prominence of terms such as crisis center and violence 
and their prioritization exemplifies some troubling aspects of Western 
democratization aid. The prominence of the issue of violence against 
women can be read as part of a broader trend, marking a discursive pri- 
vatization of the social dislocation accompanying transition and a depo- 
liticization of the economic. Stopping up the gaps of the radical free 
market, services such as crisis centers act as mediators, educating Russian 
people into the new order. The individualizing, economizing discourses 
that these centers put out (“self-help,” “self-reliance”) educate people out 
of politics, out of expecting anything from the crumbling and retreating 
state. The winning out of the “international model” marks an abandon- 
ment of attempts to tackle structural problems, as my examples from Tver’ 
reveal. Interestingly, both Oktiabrina’s and Lydia’s crisis center projects 
foreground issues of individual change and development rather than struc- 
tural issues, and there is little critical discussion of the path of democra- 
tization and development. One of the last things Oktiabrina said to me 
was that women needed to be educated out of the “myth” that domestic 
violence has material roots. Here, she was making the feminist argument 
that domestic violence could not be justified as a response to economic 
hardship. Still, in her ready adoption of this framing, I see her as still 
taking on the old socialist state and its discredited, materialist ideologies, 
perhaps not fully aware of the implications of the new ideology that is 
taking its place. Meanwhile, over time the element of structural critique 
dropped out of Lydia’s "anti-crisis center” plan. Whereas formerly she 
bad at least implicitly addressed the state and the illegality of economic 
discrimination and dismissals, she began to speak only in terms of psy- 
chological support. Her new project description was “to afford psycho- 
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logical support to women who are suffering the consequences of loss of 
work.??* 

However, this is not the full story. My Tver’ case study shows how the 
model of crisis center has been appropriated and embraced and deployed 
to various different ends. The women of Zhenskii Svet, like many other 
activists, made a pragmatic, strategic decision to sct up a crisis center. They 
were to some extent coerced into the framing, yet they have been able 
to reappropriate it in key ways. The crisis center meets group needs and 
objectives that preceded the arrival of Western funding. It has become an 
important discursive site where social dislocation and confusion are ex- 
plored and made sense of, where needs can be defined and named, and 
survival strategies formulated. Like other NGOs, it is a dynamic site in 
which people negotiate the past and the present. No less significantly, it 
serves as an effective niche, a foothold for those who work there, and 
contributes to the creation of new forms of solidarity and togetherness. 
What's more, crisis centers bring nongovernmental women’s activists into 
dialogue with state agencies, contributing to important realignments be- 
tween spheres. 

I regard my colleagues’ appropriation of the model as an ambivalent 
thing—it is part co-optation, part self-justification, and part testimony to 
a new formulation of gendered violence. Work conducted in the center 
both embraces and exceeds the gendered violence narrative. In their com- 
mentaries I see the germ of a critique and the potential formulation of a 
collective, or at least less individualistic, response to gendered violence 
that could be useful to us all. 


Department of Anthropology 
University of Massachusetts, Amberst 
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Toril Mol 


From Femininity to Finttude: Freud, Lacan, and 
Feminism, Again 


or a long time I used to think that feminists ought to choose Jacques 
Lacan's femininity theory over Sigmund Freud's. Although I consider 
Freud the greater thinker, his eternal harping on penis envy and moth- 
erhood as the solution to the “problem” of femininity struck me as in- 
tellectually wrongheaded, and misogynist too. In a passage that I partic- 
ularly dislike, Freud claims that a woman of about thirty “often frightens 
us by her psychical rigidity and unchangeability. . . . Her libido has taken 
up final positions and seems incapable of exchanging them for others. 
"There are no paths open to further development; it is as though the whole 
process had already run its course and remains thenceforward insusceptible 
to influence—as though, indeed, the difficult development to femininity 
had exhausted the possibilities of the person concerned? (1933, 134—35). 
These words are terrifying. Freud appears genuinely to believe that at 
the age of thirty these women will never change.’ Their lives are deprived 
of transcendence, Simone de Beauvoir would have said, for she thought 
of the future as the horizon toward which all human beings constantly 
reach. On this view, it is because the future is open, because we live in 
time, that human existence is a continuous becoming and not a fixed 
essence. This continuous becoming only stops at death. Deprived of a 


I want to thank my students at Duke University, who have read and reread Freud and 
Lacan with me over the years. This article 1s dedicated to them Vanous vermons of this 
article were substannally improved by the comments of Genevieve Abravanel, Nancy Bauer, f 
Christine Hamm, Diana Knight, Ruth Leys, Ghlaine McDayter, and Gabriel M. Paletz. 
Renata Salecl, Ranji Khanna, and Anne F. Garréta also offered helpful comments, as did my 
friend and colleague Sarah Beckwith. Needless to say, none of them is responsible for my 
views I also wish to thank those who invited me to present versions of this article to a range 
of widely different audiences: Mildred Dubitzky in San Francisco, Irène Matthis in Stockholm, 
Paul Allen Miller and Greg Forter in Columbia, South Carolina, and, finally, Afsanch Naj- 
mabedi and Mari Run in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

! Freud's interest in the decay of women of thirty hed deep cultural roots in Europe. 
The best example is probebly Honoré de Balrac's La femmes de trente ans (The Woman of 
Thirty), which the author started to write at the age of twenty-nine ([1842] 1931). 
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future, these rigid, unchanging women of thirty are the living dead, the 
Nosferatus of the soul. No wonder Freud finds them frightening. 

Compared to this, Lacan seemed positively upbeat. For him, femininity 
is a position constructed in language, a position that can be taken up by 
men as well as women. Here, I thought, there was more of a promise of 
freedom for women. Moreover, I have always felt particularly constricted 
by essentialist theories about women’s nature: jf the difference between 
Freud and Lacan was that Freud’s femininity theory was essentialist whereas 
Lacan’s was constructionist, I knew which one I preferred. 

Over the years, however, I came to change my mind—not about Freud’s 
theories about women but about their relative merits compared to those 
of Lacan. Reading Simone de Beauvoir and Maurice Merleau-Ponty, for 
whom the concrete living body is a historically embedded situation, con- 
stantly created through interactions with others and the world, I came to 
sec that Freud's general theory about the relationship between the body 
and sexed subjectivity (as opposed to his specific theory of women's dif- 
ference) was not so different from theirs, that he too thought of the body 
as concrete, historical, and open to change. In such theories the opposition 
between essence and construction does not apply.” 

Lacan's famous linguistic turn, on the other hand, transforms the body 
into an abstract cipher, a purely idealist construct. Lacan does not explicitly 
reject Freud's theory about the way in which psychosexual subjectivity is 
developed in relation to the person's sexed and gendered body. Lacan's 
work still presupposes that theory. Yet Lacan never really engages with 
this aspect of Freud’s thought, and as he moves toward post-Saussurean 
linguistics, the concrete living body is increasingly left unmentioned. This 
is a pity, for Freud’s understanding of the body and subjectivity is prom- 
ising material for feminists. (In my view, Beauvoir’s analysis of how one 
becomes a woman draws on a very similar understanding of the body.)* 
When Freud himself tries to theorize women, however, the results are 
pitiful. He is, for example, mistaken about penis envy, clitoral and vaginal 
pleasure, motherhood as a compensation for penis envy, women’s general 
preference for sons over daughters, the unchangeability of women of 
thirty, and about much more too. (Is it really true, for example, that 
women have a less punitive superego than men?)* 


7 In an essay called “Is Anatomy Destiny?” I show how I arrive at this conclusion. The 
essay 1s repnnted in What Is a Weman? (Moi 1999, 369-93). The present artide returns to 
some of the questions left unanswered in “Is Anatomy Destiny?” 

3 See The Second Sex, particularly the chap. called “Childhood” (Beauvoir [1949] 1989). 

* Scc, e.g., Horney 1973; Mitchell 1974; Benjamin 1988, Chodorow 1993; McDougall 
1995; Mitchell 2000, just to mention a few important works in English. 
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At the same time as I was reading Freud with Beauvoir and Merieau- 
Ponty, I was also studying Ludwig Wittgenstein, J. L. Austin, and Stanley 
Cavell. Their understanding of language and meaning made the post- 
Saussurean view of language that underpins Lacan’s theory appear flawed. 
I also came to feel increasingly uneasy about the opposition between 
“construction” and “essence” that had pushed me toward Lacan in the 
first place.* Soon I reached the point where I could no longer understand 
something that had once seemed luminously clear, namely, exactly what 
it means to say that something—femininity, for example—is “outside lan- 
guage,” or “beyond the phallus.” 

In this situation, the old feminist accusations against psychoanalysis 
returned to haunt me. Castration, in particular, has always been partic- 
ularly troublesome to feminists. Women are castrated. Femininity is an 
effect of castration (often euphemistically renamed “lack”), woman is a 
void, a nothingness. Why would women have anything to do with a theory 
that makes such claims? Of course, the counterarguments instantly come 
to mind: don’t worry, we are all castrated; femininity is nothing but a 
sliding signifier that can attach itself to any body. Yes, of course. But 
although we are all castrated, all marked by lack, women somehow come 
across as more castrated than men, just as the signifier of femininity gets 
attached to female bodies far more often than to male ones. And why are 
women, but not men, exhorted to be, remain, become feminine? If women 
fail to conform to the theorist’s particular picture of femininity, why is 
this always presented as a problem for women but not for the theory? 

In short: the old certainties were gone. It was time to return to Freud 
and Lacan, yet again. This article is the result of that rereading. But why 
reread Freud and Lacan on femininity today? The great majority of prac- 
ticing analysts have long since abandoned classical Freudian and Lacanian 
femininity theories and quite rightly insist that they do not analyze women 
with such notions in mind. Some analysts, not least in France, nevertheless 
remain inspired by Lacan’s understanding of sexual difference. And even 
analysts who have no time for Lacan may be interested in seeing what 
insights a new reading of some classic psychoanalytic texts will yield. In 
contemporary cultural and literary theory the situation is different. In 
thesc fields Lacan's concepts of castration and femininity, as well as La- 
canian ideas about what is or is not outside language, arc still central, and 


* I write at length about this opposition in the title essay of What Is a Woman? (Moi 
1999, 3-120). 
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every year all over the world professors teach Lacan’s texts on femininity 
to new generations of students.® 

In this article I shall focus mostly on Lacan. But since Lacan’s theory 
is based on a close reading of Freud, I shall start by taking a brief look 
at some aspects of Freud’s understanding of femininity that are not so 
frequently discussed, before turning to the relationship between the penis 
and the phallus (yet again). I shall pay special attention to Lacan’s post- 
Saussurean “linguistic turn.” I shall show that when the phallus becomes 
a signifier, an already dubious theory of femininity as an effect of castration 
is wedded to a theory that postulates the existence of a realm outside 
language, to which femininity and its metaphysical ghost, jowissance, are 
relegated. An important part of my argument is that Lacan’s post-Saus- 
surcan linguistics encounters serious challenges from recent interpretations 
of Wittgenstein's philosophy of language. Then I shall show that the 
Lacanian concept of castration slides among three different definitions in 
ways that make it both muddled and sexist. Finally, I shall suggest that 
we can become clearer on what work the concept of castration can and 
cannot do for us if we reconsider it in the light of a different concept, 
namely, finitude. I take this concept from Cavell but revise it in the light 
of work by women analysts such as Joyce McDougall and Colette Chiland. 

This article is based on the assumption that psychoanalysis does not 
need a theory of femininity at all. (Feminism does not need one cither, 
but there is no space for that discussion here.) Freud's quest for the “riddle 
of femininity” is never matched by a similar quest for the “riddle of mas- 
culinity.” Both Freud and Lacan appear to think that psychoanalytic theory 
can get along fine without a theory of masculinity. In this way, femininity 
and sexual difference come across as synonymous terms. Men become the 
norm, women the problem to be explained; men embody humanity, 
women remain imprisoned in their feminine difference. Psychoanalysis 
does not need such a theory of sexual difference. What it does need is a 
new understanding of the wide range of different ways of becoming a 
woman in the world.’ 

My critique of femininity theory does not presuppose a return to any 


* This is not just a Western phenomenon, Lacan is taught in humanities departments all 
over the globe. 

7” Freud and Lacan are of course not the only psychoanalysts who try to theonze women. 
To investigate post-Freudian femininity theones from Karen Horncy and Helene Deutsch 
through Julia Kristeva and Luce Ingaray to Jessica Benjamin and Nancy Chodorow would 
be the task of a book. Perhaps this arncle can be thought of as a kind of preface to such 
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kind of equality theory. As Beauvoir herself was the first to stress, to 
encounter the world in a female body is simply not the same thing as to 
encounter it in a male body. We note, for example, that when a man is 
described as feminine, whether by femininity theorists or anyone else, the 
meaning of the word is no longer exactly the same as when a woman is 
described as feminine. We need more historically specific, more situated, 
and far more clearly defined accounts of women's lived experience and 
women's subjectivity than femininity theories can produce.? To reject fem- 
ininity theory, then, is not to reject the fact of sexual difference. It is to 
reject theories that egwate femininity and sexual difference, as if women 
were the only bearers of sex. Femininity theories inevitably and relentlessly 
turn women into the other. 

A final introductory point: this is not an essay on the relationship 
between feminism and psychoanalysis in general. To develop the history 
and theory of that complex interaction would require a book, not just an 
essay. I take for granted that psychoanalysis has been and will remain an 
immensely useful theory for feminism. Psychoanalysis has given us a whole 
series of concepts that are invaluable to feminists and other cultural critics: 
the unconscious, desire, fantasy, identification, projection, transference, 
countertransference, alienation, narcissism—the list could continue for a 
long time. This article is not about those concepts.’° The task I have set 
for myself here is simply this: to work out a critique of two major psy- 
choanalytic concepts, namely, femininity and castration, through a re- 
reading of some fundamental texts by Freud and Lacan. I bring to bear 
on these texts a perspective informed by Beauvoir and Wittgenstein. As 
far as I know, this has not been done before. 


* I hope to write a separate essay about equality, difference, and feminist theory someday. 

* Beauvoir’s The Second Sex ((1953] 1989) is an example of the kind of investigation of 
women’s lived experience that I am looking for. Beauvoir at once rejects femininity theories 
and tnes to account for the specific ways in which the fact of being a woman comes to matter 
to the individual woman and to society 

1° Some of Lecan’s most brilliant ideas are not at all caught up in femuninrty talk and 
have nothing to do with the nature of language and the beyond. His account of subject 
formation as an effect of alienanon in the mirror stage, for example, so impressed Beauvoir 
that she made it foundational to The Seconal Sex (sec Lacan [1938] 1984) William F Bracken’s 
dissertanon “Becoming Subjects: The Agency of Desire in Lacan’s Return to Freud” shows 
how philosophically interesting this theory is (1998) 
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Freud: The riddle of femininity 

Freud recognized that he spoke about femininity in ways that did not 
“always sound friendly” to women.!! The most obvious reason for his 
churlishness is his failure to grasp the cultural and historical specificity of 
his own insights. Freud writes as if the women in analysis with him em- 
bodied eternal femininity. Yet any clearheaded reading of his descriptions 
of women will find massive evidence of the time-bound nature of his 
views." His remark about the women of thirty is just one example. 

Of course, Freud was unhappy about the sorry psychological state of 
women of thirty. “As therapists we lament this state of things,” he writes 
(1933, 135). Yet—and this is what I find hard to forgive—he is as unable 
to envisage change as the neurotic women he describes. Just as they horrify 
him by their rigidity, Freud horrifies me. When he writes that the “difficult 
development to femininity had exhausted the possibilities” of these women, 
he is at once perceptive and blind. Yes, I want to say: these women are 
paying the price for having to play the part of “normal” women in a rigidly 
(hetero)sexist society. But it is their si£watiosm, not the intrinsic demands 
of their reproductive and sexual tasks, that has frozen their psyche.” If 
Freud had acknowledged that he was talking about socially oppressed 
women in a historically specific situation, then he would surely have hes- 
itated to generalize about some mysterious entity called “femininity” that 
necessarily exhausts women by the time they are out of their twenties. 

We need to distinguish between Freud’s general understanding of 
psychosexual development and his theory of femininity. The idea, for 
example, that children’s discovery of bodily sexual differences is crucial 
to their development of a sexed and gendered identity doesn't have to 
lead straight to the claim that when a little girl discovers that her brother 
has a penis, then she will instantly feel inferior. Yet that is the claim that 
grounds the whole theory of castration and lack for Freud. One can object 
to this particular story without objecting to a more nuanced, historically 
and culturally specific account of the many different psychosexual options 


n «That us all I had to say to you about femininity. It 1s certainly incomplete and frag- 
mentary and does not always sound friendly,” Freud writes in his 1933 essay on “Femininity” 
(1933, 135). All references to Freud are to The Standard Edition (1953-74). 

P. This us not just a feminist gripe, for many analysts have said the same thing. McDougall, 
for example, wntes: “Although he believed himself to be an objective observer, Freud’s two 
renowned articles on female sexuality reveal, ın Hmprd fashion, the extent to which he was 
imbued with the conventional, moralistic attitude of his day" (1995, 220). 

P The best theorist of the concept of atuation in relation to women is, of course, 
Beauvoir, in The Second Sex ([1953] 1989). See also my discussion of the concept in Mot 
1999, 59-83. 
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available to little girls when they discover that there are at least two sexes 
and that their own sex is only one of them. To reject this particular story 
is not to reject psychoanalysis, for nondogmatic psychoanalysts, whether 
feminist or not, have tried to develop a better story ever since Freud first 
launched his. 

Many feminists have tried to rescue Freud’s story by saying that what 
girls discover is not the superiority of the penis but the social inferiority 
of their own sex.!* But even this presupposes too much homogeneity in 
culture and among women. For some girls grow up in families or in 
subcultures dominated by women. The discovery of sexual difference and 
the discovery of sexism are not necessarily simultancous, and they certainly 
cannot always be summed up under the heading of “lack” or “castration.” 

A point that has not generally been noticed is that insofar as Freud’s 
theory of femininity is based on a story of what all girls mast feel when 
they discover anatomical sexual difference, it actually runs counter to his 
own understanding of the nature of psychoanalytic inquiry. This becomes 
clear if we look at the 1920 essay “Case of Homosexuality in a Woman.” 
In this essay Freud tries to find out why a specific young woman became 
a lesbian. Putting together quite a plausible narrative, be stresses the girl's 
strong oedipal desire for her father, which suffered a bitter blow when 
the young woman was sixteen and her mother gave birth to her third 
brother. Freud then stresses that he would never claim that any girl in 
the same situation was bound to become a lesbian: 


So long as we trace the development from its final outcome back- 
wards, the chain of events appears continuous, and we feel we have 
gained an insight which is completely satisfactory or even exhaustive. 
But if we proceed the reverse way, if we start from the premises 
inferred from the analysis and try to follow these up to the final 
result, then we no longer get the impression of an inevitable se- 
quence of events which could not have been otherwise determined. 
We notice at once that there might have been another result, and 
that we might have been just as well able to understand and explain 
the latter. The synthesis is thus not so satisfactory as the analysis; in 
other words, from a knowledge of the premises we could not have 
foretold the nature of the result. (1920, 167) 


To use metaphors occasionally used by Freud: the analyst is like a detective 
or an archacologist; piecing together the analytic evidence, she is an expert 
at unraveling what bas happened, not at predicting what wil happen. 


^ The most famous exponent of this view is Juliet Mitchell (1974). 
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(This makes analysis morc like literary criticism and less like the social and 
natural sciences than Freud probably wanted to admit.) Insofar as femi- 
ninity theory tells a story about what ts bound to happen when a little girl 
discovers that she doesn’t have a penis, it is a troubled attempt at “synthesis 
and prediction,” with predictably flawed results. 

To be fair, Freud openly admitted that his femininity theory gave him 
trouble. Yet his most explicit admission of trouble does not refer to cas- 
tration (on the contrary, as we shall see, his last word on the matter of 
femininity reaffirms the belief in castration as the bedrock of femininity) 
but to an earlier idea, first formulated in 1905 in Three Essays on Sexuality, 
that femininity was passivity. In a footnote added to the text in 1915 
Freud writes: “‘Masculine’ and ‘feminine’ are used sometimes in the sense 
of activity and passivity, sometimes in a biological, and sometimes, again, 
in a sociological sense. The first of these three meanings is the essential 
one and the most serviceable in psychoanalysis” (1905, 219). The obvious 
counterargument is that if Freud wants to speak of passivity, why can’t 
he just do so? Why does he need to claim that femininity is synonymous 
with passivity, particularly when this has the unfortunate side effect of 
implying that all women are passive and that no man is? 

Freud saw the force of the objection, for in the same footnote he writes: 
“Every individual. . . displays a mixture of the character-traits belonging 
to his own and to the opposite sex; and he shows a combination of activity 
and passivity whether or not these last character-traits tally with his bio- 
logical ones? (1905, 220). (This concession inspired many theories con- 
cerning bisexuality, a fact Freud later explicitly deplores, as we shall sec.) 
But the concession does not clarify the matter. Rather, confusion now 
sets in. For if men and women don't display unmixed masculinity and 
femininity, how can we tell what qualities “belong” to cither sex? If I sec 
a bit of passive behavior, how am I supposed to know that it is feminine 
even if it occurs in a man? Ian't the sex of the person in question after 
all the bedrock on which Freud's adjudications of femininity or masculinity 
rest? Or to put it differently: On what grounds does Freud decide that 
the most fundamental meaning of femininity is passivity? Why is this not 
simply an arbitrary metaphor determined not by scientific insight but by 
sexist ideology? 

Despite his own misgivings, Freud nevertheless stuck to the theory of 
femininity as passivity for almost twenty years. Perhaps it had something 
to do with bis steadfast conviction that women had to give up “active” 
clitoral pleasure for “passive” vaginal pleasure if they were to become fully 
feminine. However that may be, in the 1933 essay on femininity that 
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contains thc distressing passage on women of thirty, Freud finally ac- 
knowledged the force of the objection: 


Even in the sphere of human sexual life you soon sec how inadequate 
it is to make masculine behaviour coincide with activity and feminine 
with passivity. . . . Women can display great activity in various di- 
rections, men are not able to live in company with their own kind 
unless they develop a large amount of passive adaptability. If you 
now tell me that these facts go to prove precisely that both men 
and women are bisexual in the psychological sense, I shall conclude 
that you have decided in your own minds to make "active" coincide 
with “masculine” and “passive” with “feminine.” But I advise you 
against it. It seems to me to serve no useful purpose and adds nothing 
to our knowledge. (1933, 115) 


This is a strong indictment of his own previous theory. Yet Freud does 
not conclude that he should give up defining femininity. It is as if some 
picture of how things must be held Freud captive, forcing him to produce 
an account of femininity that did not correspond to the full range of his 
own analytic and theoretical insights.’® The Freudian quest for femininity 
is fueled by the idea that all women simply must be psychologically dif- 
ferent from all men. This difference is imagined to be something like an 
entity, a new element to be uncovered, analyzed, and described by intrepid 
discoverers. We “must conclude,” Freud writes, “that what constitutes 
masculinity or femininity is an unknown characteristic which anatomy 
cannot lay hold of” (1933, 114). This “unknown characteristic” is the 
mysterious “riddle of femininity” (1933, 116), the Holy Grail of psycho- 
analytic inquiry.'® 

But must we imagine femininity as a thing or a quality? Here I have 
reached the same terrain as Cavell, who notes that we have yet to deter- 
mine “how it is that the question of sexual difference turns into a question 
of some property that men are said to have that women lack, or perhaps 
. vice versa—a development that helps to keep us locked into a compulsive 
uncertainty about whether we wish to affirm or to deny difference between 
men and women” (1996, 98). Beauvoir registers the same uncertainty as 


* "The kind of pecture I have in mind is this “A picture held us captive. And we could 
not get outside it, for tt lay ın our language and language seemed to repeat it to us inexorably? 
(Wittgenstein [1953] 1968, sec. 115). 

i+ Anyone interested in further investigation of the concept of femininity in Freud should 
also look at the following texts, which I do not discuss in this article: Freud 1908, 1912, 
1918, 1924, 1930, and 1931. 
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the experience of being offered an impossible "choice? between being 
imprisoned in her sexed subjectivity or of being forced to repress it 
entirely." 

Freud's picture makes him believe that without a theory that explains 
women's difference, psychoanalysis is not complete. Yet psychoanalysts 
have never set off on a quest for the key to the “riddle of masculinity.” 
Freud's male patients are studied as cascs of obsession, hysteria, sadism, 
or masochism, not as cases of more or less stunted “masculinity,” and 
they are never said to be “feminine” if, say, they choose not to have 
children. For Freud, to speak of sexual difference is to speak of femininity, 
and vice versa. Men are human beings, women are sexed; masculinity is 
universal, femininity particular. In The Second Sex Beauvoir ironically sums 
up the attitude: “Just as for the ancients there was an absolute vertical 
with reference to which the oblique was defined, so there is an absolute 
human type, the masculine. Woman has ovaries, a uterus: there we have 
specific circumstances that imprison her in her subjectivity; one often says 
that she thinks with her glands" (Beauvoir [1953] 1989, xxi, trans. 
amended)."* 

The quest for femininity seriously damages the credibility of psycho- 
analysis.'? Descartes thought that the pineal gland was the site of the soul 
(or, to be specific, the place where the soul encounters the body). A 
century ago biologists were still trying to isolate the “vital force” [éan 
pital]. Just as philosophy has long since given up trying to pinpoint the 
soul, biologists have given up looking for a single essence to explain all 
biological mechanisms. It is time to give up the fantasy of finding the key 
to the “riddle of femininity.” Women are not sphinxes. Or rather: they 
are no more and no less sphinxlike than men. There is no riddle to solve. 


V Sec my discussion of this dilemma in Moi 1999, 202-7. 

18 Bor the French text scc Beauvoir (1949) 1986, vol. 1, 14. Some people think that 
Beauvotr’s ideas of femininity are as retrograde as Freud’s. I cannot engage in that discussion 
here, bat I have tried to show why thus is wrong, c.g , in the title casay of What Is a Woman? 
(Moi 1999). 

1 In Mad Men and Medusas Mitchell claims that Freud's theory of femininity is not a 
theory of femininity but of hysteria. By the late 1920s, Mitchell argues, all the features Freud 
used to consider characteristic of bystena had been transferred to the concept of femininity: 
“When at the end of his life, Freud claimed thar the bedrock beneath which psychoanalysis 
could not penetrate was the more or less biological one of a universal tendency by both 
sexes to repudiate femininity, he was making the mistake that has been widely resterated: it 
is hysteria that cannot be tolerated, the conditions of hysteria that everyone wishes to re- 
pudiate” (Mitchell 2000, 186). I don’t know whether Mitchell thinks that there still could 
be a good psychoanalytic theory of femininity 
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The phallus and the penis: Bodies, norms, and symbols In Lacan 

Since Lacanian theory defines femininity as a specific relationship to the 
phallus, no discussion of femininity in Lacan can afford to overlook what 
he has to say about this contested symbol. The first thing to note is that 
all who approach Lacan are ritually warned not to confuse penis and 
phallus.” Feminists are usually singled out as particularly obtuse in this 
respect. Even the otherwise sensible McDougall can’t resist a cheap shot: 
“The word phallus is often used indiscriminately in English to mean penis. 
Feminist writers engaged in detecting and denouncing denigratory atti- 
tudes toward women fulminate against the use of the word phallus. That 
they equate penis and phallus suggests, paradoxically, a hidden phallo- 
centric attitude on their part!” (McDougall 1995, 6). There appears to 
be a little psychoanalytic tradition here, for Freud too enjoyed making 
jokes at the expense of feminists who persist in asking for equal rights, as 
if they had not noticed the obvious “morphological” differences between 
the sexes.’ 

The taboo on confusing phallus and penis stems from Lacan’s own 
writing. In his famous 1958 essay “The Meaning of the Phallus,” Lacan 
insists that anyone can take up the symbolic positions labeled masculine 
and feminine: “[The clinical facts] go to show that the relation of the 
subject to the phallus is set up regardless of the anatomical difference 
between the sexes” (Lacan [1958] 1982b, 76). The word regardless [sans 
dgard à] is a strong one.” It has usually been taken to mean that ana- 
tomical configuration has absolutely nothing to do with symbolic position 
or, in other words, that the relationship between phallus and body is 
arbitrary. This view has been particularly appealing to feminists looking 
for an antiessentialist theory of sexual difference. 

But is it true? Does this interpretation find support in Lacan’s own 
text? And what about the more fundamental objection, which anyone 
who has ever taught Lacan will recognize, for there is always someone 
who asks “Why does the phallus have to be called phallus, ifit has nothing 
to do with the penis?” A variation on this question is “Why does femininity 


? Jane Gallop puts it well: “Probably all Lacan’s advocates somewhere make the point 
that his detractors misread him by failing to distinguish the phallus from the penis" (1985, 
134). 

a «Here the feminist demand for equal rights for the sexes does not take us far, for the 
morphological distinction is bound to find expresgon in differences of psychical develop- 
ment” (Freud 1924, 177). Chiland sucanctly rejects the belief that anybody who fights for 
equal nghts for women must deny all sexual differences (sec 1999, 15). 

? For the French text, see Lacan 1966, 686 


have to be called femininity if it has nothing to do with women?” Such 
questions deserve more attention than they usually get, for both have to 
do with the relationship between symbols and bodies, and the second also 
raises the question of the relationship between symbolic function and 
social norms or ideology. 

What is oné to reply? We can start by rereading “The Meaning of the 
Phallus,” where it appears that Lacan too transgresses the taboo on con- 
fusing the phallus with the penis: “This test of the desire of the Other is 
not decisive in the sense that the subject learns from it whether or not 
he has a real phallus [ws phallus réel], but inasmuch as he learns that the 
mother does not,” he writes (Lacan [1958] 1982b, 83).?* There is, then, 
such a thing as a “real phallus,” and the one thing we know about it is 
that mothers do not have it.™ The crucial explanation of why it is that 
the “phallus is the privileged signifier” in the first place (Lacan [1958] 
1982b, 82) is equally revealing: “One might say that this signifier is chosen 
as what stands out [Je plus saillant] as most easily seized upon in the real 
of sexual copulation, and also as the most symbolic in the literal (typo- 
graphical) sense of the term, since it is the equivalent in that relation of 
the (logical) copula. One might also say that by virtue of its turgidity, it 
is the image of the vital flow [flux vital] as it is transmitted [pase] in 
generation” (Lacan [1958] 1982b, 82).* 

Lacan chose the phallus as the privileged signifier because it juts out 
in sexual intercourse; because in that act it functions as a copula (a verb 
of predication, a verb conferring being); because its turgidity illustrates 
both the way in which semen is transferred in intercourse and the way in 
which the generations succeed each other. (The reference to generation, 


* Ror the French text, sec Lacan 1966, 693. 

^ Many readers of Lacan have stumbled over the “real phallus.” In Reading Lacan 
Gallop proposes that we read it ironically yet not without cotiasm: “Thus his ‘real phallus’ 
would be simply an ironic use of the term, his mockery of the way others understand it. So 
be it But nonetheless I think that such subtleties of irony never leave their user uncontam- 
inated” (Gallop 1985, 144). Irony is a matter of tone: I do not hear irony in the sentence 
10 question. Be that as it may. Tim Dean thinks the “real phallus” has to do with the Lacaman 
real: “The way in which the real funcnons as a logical limit prompts Lacan to speak of a real 
phallus, for fomisæncs is real, and the phallus signifies a limit to the fouimence we can access” 
(Dean 2000, 88). I think it ıs highly unlikely that Lacan's reference to the real phallus in 
1958 has anything to do with setting a limit to peximence, which was only theorized in 
1972-73. 

™ For the French tert, sec Lacan 1966, 692. 
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moreover, makes it obvious that throughout this chapter Lacan is thinking 
only of heterosexuality. )*° 

Now we can see that the question “why is the phallus called the phallus 
if it has nothing to do with the penis?” is somewhat off the mark. Lacan 
does not at all deny that the symbol of the phallus is based on the image 
of the erect penis; on the contrary, he flaunts the fact that it is. But so 
what? Lacan is simply inviting us to grasp the difference between the 
phallus as a symbol, as a signifier, and the penis as an ordinary part of 
male anatomy. Is this really too much to ask? Let us grant the case. It is 
obvious that the word phallus will conjure up images of penislike objects. 
It is also clear that some human beings have a penis and others don’t. 
But once the symbol has been defined in sophisticated, theoretical terms 
as something nobody has, then it is absurd to reduce the symbolic phallus 
back to the ordinary penis, supporters of Lacan might say. 

This is a perfectly reasonable point. It is obvious that in Lacanian theory 
the phallus soon comes to mean a lot more than just the (erect) penis. 
To deny this would be obtuse. What feminists object to is not, of course, 
the use of symbols but the particular symbol chosen to signify difference 
and lack, as well as the theory of sexual difference that supports itself on 
the phallus/penis equation. However much we approve of symbolic uses 
of words for body parts, we may still object that if the relationship between 
anatomy and symbol is entirely arbitrary, then there really is no reason to 


% Lacanian theory has indeed been used to support heterosexist postions, c.g , in the 
French debates about the so-called pecs (pacts of civic solidarity, a form of marriage for 
homosexuals and heterosexuals). Dean would disagree with me. He is critical of the concept 
of the phallus but nevertheless finds explicit enticism of heterosexuality in the essay I am 
discussing here. Lacan, he writes, “consistently pokes fun at the heterosexst idée regu [sic] 
thar genital relations between the sexes represent an idea for psychological maturity? (Dean 
2000, 49). The passage he adduces for this claim 1s the following, which I quote in Jacqueline 
Rose’s translation: “Admittedly ıt was French psychoanalyst, with ther hypocritical notion 
of genital oblanvity, who started up the moralizing trend which, to the tune of Salvationist 
chours, now followed everywhere” (Lacan [1958] 1982a, 81) I think that Dean musreads 
this passage. The key phrase here is “genital oblanvity,” which means something like “self- 
sacrificing genitality.” Thus is not a critique of heterosexuality but of Daniel Lagache. Lagache 
was Lacan’s contemporary and a leading French analyst in the 1950s. His two-volume opus 
La jalousis amoureuse contains a theory of different types of love (Lagache 1947). One is 
*oblative love” [smewr oblatif^], defined as totally scif-sacrfiing, heterosexual love (Lagache 
makes patient Griselda look like the ideal wife) To crincize the idea that heterosexual sexuality 
15 devotedly self-sacrificing is hardly to critiaze heterosexuality as such. (For more information 
about Lagache, see Roudinesco 1986, 227-35 ) 
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choose the phallus rather than the breast as the transcendental signifier 
of difference. 

Because the phallus represents the threat of castration, it produces 
sexual difference, the Lacanian theory goes. By taking up a position in 
relation to the phallus, we become at one stroke sexed and subjects. This 
is the entry into the symbolic order, into language, the subjection to the 
Law, our fundamental subjection to castration, to lack. (This sentence is 
based on the observation that Lacanians usually treat “language,” “the 
Law,” and “the symbolic order” in the same way. If this obscures some 
necessary distinctions, I am looking forward to being corrected, for a 
serious account of the way in which Lacan and Lacanians a use 
these terms is much needed.) The phallus distributes humankind in two 
sexes, but the sexes we are talking about are entirely symbolic, entirely 
psychosexual. On this theory, however, women shouldn't take up a po- 
sition as feminine more often than men. Yet—and this is what generations 
of students are struck by—in “The Meaning of the Phallus” Lacan clearly 
thinks that women will take up the feminine and men the masculine 
position. What he means when he says that the "relation of the subject 
to the phallus is set up regardless of anatomical difference” is that there 
will always be exceptions to the rule, not that there is no rule whatsoever. 

Feminine subjects, Lacan writes, will struggle in vain to 5e the phallus; 
masculine subjects will struggle in vain to bare the phallus ([1958] 1982b, 
84). As a result, both sexes end up acting in a comedy, but femininity in 
particular is a masquerade, an endless performance in which women try 
to mask the lack of the phallus.” Here I just wrote “women.” Shouldn't 
I say “feminine subjects?” Not necessarily, for Lacan writes “women” too 
(or “the woman,” to be exact): 


Paradoxical as this formulation might seem, I would say that it is in 
order to be the phallus, that is to say, the signifier of the desire of 
the Other, that the woman will reject an essential part of her fem- 
ininity [de la feminsté], notably all its attributes through masquerade. 
It is for what she is not that she expects to be desired as well as 
loved. But she finds the signifier of her own desire in the body of 
the one [celsi] to whom she addresses her demand for love. Certainly 
we should not forget that the organ actually invested with this sig- 


Y Lacan wntes: “Thus follows from the intervention of an ‘appeanng’ which gets sub- 
stituted for the ‘having’ so as to protect it on one side and to mask its lack on the other” 
([1958] 19822, 84). 
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nifying function takes on the valuc ofa fetish. (Lacan [1958] 1982b, 
84) 


If understand Lacan correctly here, he is saying that because the woman 
doesn't have a penis, she will perform a masquerade in which she aims 
to be the phallus. He then says that this entails rejecting an essential part 
of femininity [de Ja féminité]. But since femininity is defined as the mas- 
querade the woman performs, how can that masquerade in itself be a 
rejection of an “essential part of femininity”? The answer can be found 
if we consider that the word femininity here is a translation of the French 
fiminité^! Depending on the context, that word can mean “feminine,” 
“female,” “women’s,” or “of women.” If we translate féminsté here as 
“femaleness,” the sentence makes perfect sense, since it now introduces 
a difference between the psychosexual féminité acted out in the mas- 
querade and the anatomical féminsté disavowed by the same masquerade. 
What the woman rejects, then, is something specific to women’s bodies 
or genitals, namely, the absence of a penis. (This is exactly Freud’s point 
in “Analysis Terminable and Interminable” [Freud 1937], which Lacan. 
invokes at the beginning of “The Meaning of the Phallus” and to which 
I shall return.) 

In this passage, Lacan speaks of women, not men. Women will take up 
the feminine position; by fetishizing the male organ women will find the 
phallus they desire on the body of their male lover. This appears to con- 
tradict Lacan’s claim that the “relation of the subject to the phallus is set 
up regardless of anatomical difference between the sexes.” Yet the only 
word that causes the contradiction is regardless, which now appears as an 
overstatement. I am led to conclude that Lacan’s theory cannot live up 
to that regardless, for it seems to go as follows: the difference between 
the sexes turns on their different relationship to the penis—one sex has 
it, the other does not. This fact then structures the relationship of each 
sex to the phallus. But anatomy is not the final arbiter of symbolic position, 
for it is acknowledged that exceptions to the rule will occur. Some men 
will take up a feminine position, just as some women will take up a mas- 
culine position. 

Lacan’s femininity theory, then, is based on normative expectations 
about the psychosexual position women will take up (as a rule) and the 
one men will take up (as a rule). In maost cases the presence or absence of 
a penis determines the relationship to the phallic signifier; £o æ very large 
extent anatomical sex does predict one’s symbolic position. For Lacan, 


= Eor the French text, sce Lacan 1966, 694. 
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then, the relationship between body and sexed subjectivity is neither nec- 
essary (that would be biological determinism) nor arbitrary (that would 
be a form of idealism, a denial of the material structure of the body) but 
contingent. It is contingent and not necessary because not all women will 
take up a feminine position, just as not all men will take up a masculine 
position; it’s not arbitrary since there is a general expectation that women 
on the whole will take up a feminine position. Structurally, then, Lacan’s 
femininity theory is exactly the same as Freud’s.” 

There is nothing sexist about this kind of theory about the relationship 
between bodies and psychosexual identities. All it means is that for Lacan 
as for Freud and Beauvoir, one is not born but rather becomes a woman: 
“Psycho-analysis does not try to describe what a woman is—that would 
be a task it could scarcely perform,” Freud wrote in 1933, “but sets about 
enquiring how she comes into being, how a woman develops out of a 
child with a bisexual disposition" (Freud 1933, 116)." Problems arise 
only when normative expectations are coded into such theories, and this 
is where Beauvoir differs from Freud and Lacan. For Beauvoir does not 
presume to define any kind of normative femininity, whereas Freud and 
Lacan do. 

Lacan’s understanding of the relationship between the body and sexed 
subjectivity, then, is neither better nor worse than Freud’s; it’s the same. 
Feminists who choose Lacan over Freud because they believe that Lacan’s 
theory is less essentialist are mistaken. Neither Freud nor Lacan is an 
essentialist. They both consider the relationship between the body and 
the psyche to be contingent. The difference, as I have already stressed, is 
in their understanding of the body. Freud always remained concerned with 
the concrete, phenomenological body, whereas Lacan turns the body into 
an entirely abstract and idealist concept. 

Different critics have reacted differently to the connection between 
phallus and penis (I mean those critics who, like me, admit that there is 


?' Received opinion is that whereas Freud was a biological determinist, Lacan theorizes 
gender ın a more progressive manner Ellie Ragiand-Sullivan is one among many to voice 
such a view: *Freud's error was to mistake a structural, symbolic, and representational drama 
for a natural one based on biology [Lacan] argued that a person becomes male or 
female by identifying (or not) as the phallic signifier, and not by any innate mechanism” 
(Ragland-Sullivan 1987, 269). My argument is that nether Freud nor Lacan are biological 
determinists but that Lacan's structuralism makes him far more metaphyncal than Freud. 

© Beauvoir drew on Lacan for her understanding of gris’ psychosexual development. 
The key Lacanian term for her was afenatien and the key text a long encyclopedia entry by 
Lacan from 1938, published separately much later as Les complexes familiaux dans la for- 
maton de l'individu (Lacan [1938] 1984). 
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one). Gallop's brilliant analysis of the intricate relationship between penis 
and phallus ends with a plea for confusion, perceived as a way to connect 
the body with history: “To read for and affirm confusion, contradiction 
is to insist on the thinking in the body in history. Those confusions mark 
the sites where thinking is literally knotted to the subject's historical and 
material place" (1988, 132). Inspired by Gallop, Charles Bernheimer rec- 
ommends that we insist on the “phallus’s penile reference” since this 
would force psychoanalytic theory to account for historical specificity and 
bodily materiality (1995, 323). Lacan’s elevation of the phallus to universal 
signifying status, Bernheimer writes, amounts to the “body’s strangulation 
by the signifying chain and the consequent elimination of such material 
factors as history, race and power from the theorization of subjectivities” 
(1995, 337). I have much sympathy for Gallop’s and Bernheimer’s general 
wish to reconnect the Lacanian body with history, but in my view Lacan’s 
concept of the body is so abstract that it can never be successfully his- 
toricized." 

Lacan's theory of sexual difference also strikes me as worse than 
Freud's.? While both Freud and Lacan make their stories of femininity 
turn on castration and lack, only Lacan gives the penis/phallus a linguistic 
turn. For Lacan, the phallus is not just a symbol, it is a sjgmifier, and not 
just any signifier, but the transcendental signifier, by which he means that 
the phallus is the signifier of signification, the very signifier that enables 
meaning to arise in the first place. Because the phallus is at once the 
signifier of sexual difference and of meaning, Lacan's system is onc in 
which femininity (a position that, as we have seen, Lacan expects most 
women to take up) can only ever be marginal to the symbolic. Per defi- 
nition a woman's symbolic activities will always be called phallic. (Amy 


" Judith Butler sets out in the opposite direction She considers that the phallus “both 
stands for the part, the organ, and is the imaginary transfiguration of that part” (1993, 79). 
To her, 1t follows that the phallus 1s an imaginary effect, which means that we are free to 
think of it as a transferable object of pleasure available to anyone, including lesbians. “Indeed, 
‘the’ lesbian phallus us a fiction, but perhaps a theoretically useful one,” Butler writes (1993, 
85). Dean thinks that the phallus 1s a "giant red herring” (2000, 14), that is to say, a concept 
made obsolete by Lacan’s later theory (particularly the theory of the sbjer a), so that all we 
need to do is to “move beyond interminable and increagngly sterile debates over the phal- 
logocentric biases of Lacan’s account of the phallus toward a more interesting "60s Lacan’ 
of the object” (2000, 50). 

P Let me stress again that I think we should distinguish between three different theones 
in Lacan and Freud, namely, between their theories of (1) the body, (2) the relationship 
between the body and sexed and gendered subjectivity (here we should further disunguiah 
between the general understanding and the specific story being offered as an exemplificanon 
of that understanding), and (3) sexual difference. 


symbolic activity is phallic.) A woman who does not conform to the 
Lacanian idea of femininity will be called masculine, just as a deviant man 
will be called feminine. There is powerful social normativity embedded 
in such language, a social normativity that became only too apparent in 
the French debates over parité (equal political representation for women) 
and pacs (pacts of civil solidarity for gay, lesbian, and heterosexual couples) 
in the 1990s, in which many Lacan-inspired analysts took up extremely 
reactionary positions.” 

From a feminist and historicizing point of view, Lacan’s introduction 
of post-Saussurean linguistics into psychoanalysis was a mistake. Precisely 
because the relationship of femininity to the phallus is a purely symbolic 
equation for Lacan, patriarchy can never disappear. Lacan’s theory of 
sexual difference is a watertight system, one that will always impose its 
own normative language of sexual difference on whatever people actually 
do. The historical content of the structure will change, but the structure 
itself will remain forever intact. I may find that sixteenth-century notions 
of what counts as “feminine” are vastly different from our own, but the 
grid that produces the notion of “the feminine” in the first place remains 
unchanged. What I am objecting to, then, is that Lacanian theory is 
structured so as to formally regwire the “gendering” or “sexing” of a vast 


9 By far the best discussion of the connection between the pecs and parity debares us 
Anne F. Garréta’s “Re-enchanting the Republic. Pac, Perité and Le symbolique” (2001). 
Joan W. Scott's essay remains the most thoughtful essay on the parity debate (1998). Scott's 
essay was part of a special section on parity in the Journal dsfferences, which also contained 
interesting articles by Françoise Gaspard (1997) and a very interesting roundtable discussion 
(Rosanvallon, Collin, and Lipietz 1997). The French journal Newpelles Questsons Fémsmsstes 
published two special issues on panty, one in favor and one against (sce New»elles Questions 
1994 and 1995). The sociologist Eric Fassin's analysis (1999) of Mona Oxouf’s successful 
and—to non-French feminuts—deeply annoying Women’s Words: Essay on French Singularity 
contains a wealth of information on French discussions of American feminiam (Ozouf[1995] 
1997), as well as an astute analysis of the sexual ideology at work in the parity debates in 
France. Anyone interested in seeing examples of the reactionary uses of Lacanian theory in 
the perité and pacs debates may consult the following: Anatrella 1998; Trigano 1998; Aga- 
cinsk: 1999; Anatrella 1999; Sausse 1999, Tincg 1999; Lamizet 2001. A welcome Lacanian 
exception to the rule of sexism and heteroeexism is Tort 1999. Note that quotanons from 
Ls Mende without a page reference come from the World Wide Web They can be found 
by searching for the name of the author on two different Web sites: Le Mondes own Web 
archives (http://archives lemonde.fr) and Lems-Nexis Academ (http:/ /wcb.lexis-nexis.com). 

H In Astyrene's Clam Butler also refers to the reactionary Lacanian positions in the 
controversy over the pecs. On this pont ber conduson 13 similar to mine: “The (Lacanian] 
structure is purely formal, its defenders say, but note bow its very formalsm secures the 
structure against critical challenge. . . . [This] structure works to domesticate in advance 
any radical reformulation of kinship” (Butler 2000, 71). 
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array of human activities. Lacanian theory is a printing machine for gender 
labels. It is incumbent on those who believe that this is an excellent thing 
for feminism and for psychoanalysis to justify their belief. 


Joulssance, femininity, and the “outside of language” 
So far, I have only discussed Lacan’s femininity theory such as it emerges 
in the late 1950s, when it is characterized by two things: its close reading 
of Freud and its introduction of post-Saussurean linguistics (“the phallus 
is a signifier”). Fifteen years later, in the seminar on femininity titled Encore 
(1972-73), Lacan takes the logic of his commitment to a post-Saussurean 
theory of language far beyond Freud (Lacan 1975, 1998).* In the 1958 
“Phallus” essay femininity is still fundamentally a matter of castration and 
the attempt to mask that castration. In both texts the phallus is the tran- 
scendental signifier. But Encore casts femininity as inextricably linked with 
Jouissance, understood as an experience or state beyond signification, “be- 
yond the phallus.” (For the purposes of this article I take “beyond the 
phallus,” “beyond language,” and “beyond signification” to be fairly 
equivalent expressions. )'6 

But what exactly is jowisance? We have all heard that jomisance can’t 
be translated (I have certainly said so myself)" English-language texts 
have usually left jowtssance in French. The result is that the concept comes 
to look particularly esoteric and mysterious. From a purely linguistic point 
of view, however, it is difficult to understand how a word like jomissance 
has gained this reputation. When I compared the entry for jouir in Le 
petit Robert to the entry for enjoy in the New Shorter Oxford English 
Dictionary, I found that both verbs can mean “to take pleasure,” “to 
enjoy,” “to possess,” and “to have the use of.” Many of the examples in 
the two dictionaries are exactly the same (“to enjoy a view,” “to enjoy 
good health”). The major difference is that enjoyment no longer means 
“orgasm” in everyday English (although it once did), whereas that’s ex- 
actly what jowissance means in everyday French. To any experienced trans- 
lator this is hardly an insuperable challenge. Readily available translations 
abound: “enjoyment,” “pleasure,” “orgasm,” and “orgasmic enjoyment” 


* Lacan 1998 is the only complete English translation of Excere, Strangely, the translator 
makes no mention of Rose’sexcellent and widely used 1982 translation of important excerpts 
(see Mitchell and Rose 1982). 

* As mentioned before, I have yet to find a serious investigation into the differences 
and similarities of the uses of these terms. 

x In “Beyond the Phallus,” Gallop provides a nice set of quotations claiming that jess- 
sancs is unpoesible to translate (sec 1988, 119-20). 
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all have something going for them. Any remaining difficulties could be 
explained in a footnote, if it were felt to be necessary. All translation 
involves betrayal, no doubt, but when it comes to treachery, jowtsance 
doesn’t compare to Freud’s Nachtrdglichkest, Derrida’s dsfférance, and 
Hegel’s Aufbebung. So why has it gained a reputation for being so par- 
ticularly difficult to convey in English?” 

Maybe it is not the word itself but what Lacan wants to do with it that 
makes jowissamce seem untranslatable. Any conscientious translator would 
fecl awkward writing sentences proclaiming that women's "enjoyment" 
or “orgasm” is “beyond the phallus,” something that cannot be spoken, 
and so on. Surely this can’t be all Lacan means by fowisance, she would 
think; he must have some kind of extraordinary phenomenon in mind, 
something that no ordinary English word could possibly convey. Better 
then to leave the word in French, so as to allow it to benefit from the 
mystery of the exotic and the unknown. My point is that amy word said 
to denote something “beyond the phallus” would quickly come to seem 
untranslatable. 

There is no doubt that the enjoyment in question is ascribed to women. 
If we were in doubt, the picture of Bernini’s Saint Teresa on the front 
cover of the French edition of the twentieth seminar confirms the point. 
In Encore, Lacan writes of a “jowissance of the body which is. . . beyond 
the phallus.” He also states that “there is a jowisance proper to her and 
of which she herself may know nothing, except that she experiences it— 
that much she does know. She knows it of course when it happens. It 
does not happen to all of them” ([1972—73 1982a, 145). 

Female/feminine josisasce is beyond the phallus, outside language, 
and therefore potentially threatening to the cohesion of the symbolic/ 
social order. But what exactly is it that escapes language and other social 
structures here? Are we being invited to believe that female orgasms, 
splendid as they are, belong to some mystic, extralinguistic, yet revolu- 
tionary realm to which male orgasms provide no access? And why is jouis- 
sance accorded this extraordinary status in the first place? Are female or- 
gasms more extralinguistic than any other human experience? It would 
seem to be at least as difficult to capture in words the smell of a rose or 
the exact nuance of an experience of shame as it is to describe an orgasm. 
If one objects that orgasm is too pedestrian a word for joxisance, we have 


™ Gallop rightly thinks this has somcthing to do with Roland Barthes’s distinction be- 
tween plaisir and fowisance in Le plaisir du sete (Gallop 1988, 120-21) For Barthes’s 
French text, sec 1973; for an English translation, see 1975. The date of Barthes’s book is 
significant: he may well have attended Lacan’s 1972-73 seminar 
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to ask what Lacan means when he says that “we designate this jominance, 
vaginal" (Lacan [1972-73] 1982a, 146). It would seem that he still clings 
to the old myth about the difference between vaginal (truly feminine) 
and clitoral (masculinized) orgasm. In short: what does such a concept 
of femininity tell us about women? Femininity here becomes a full-blown 
metaphysical concept, rightly linked by Lacan to mysticism.” 

Femininity and jouissance are imagined to be “outside language,” “be- 
yond the phallus.” (This they have in common with a whole cluster of 
Lacan-inspired concepts that have enjoyed quite a vogue over the past 
twenty or thirty years, namely, the “unspeakable,” the “real,” “the be- 
yond,” “trauma,” “psychosis,” etc.) There is a specific picture of language 
and meaning at work in such concepts. First of all, we are encouraged to 
imagine language as a kind of spatial territory, which can have an outside 
and an inside. This spatial imagery underpins the Lacanian theory of 
language and so comes to seem compulsory. But there are alternatives. 
We could, for example, think of language as a human practice that changes 
over time. 

As soon as it has been established, the picture of the outside and inside 
of language (of the symbolic, of signification, etc.) gives rise to an urge 
to deconstruct the inside/outside opposition. This urge is the effect of 
the spatial picture of language. If that picture loses its hold on us, the 
deconstruction comes to seem less urgent. The belief in the beyond of 
discourse as well as the further belief that entities beyond discourse are 
always struggling and straining to disrupt it, always threatening to make 
our language nonsensical or meaningless, leads to an obsession with 
boundaries, borderlines, and limits, which will be proclaimed as the place 
where “representation” or “intelligibility” breaks down, where meaning- 
lessness and chaos begin.” 

But something else also emerges in this picture, namely, the extent to 


» Rosc summanzes the problems arising from Lacan’s talk o£ women’s orgasms as an 
ecstasy “beyond the phallus”: “Jomimencs is used . . . to refer to that moment of sexuality 
which is always in excess, something over and above the phallic term which is the mark of 
sexual identity. The question Lacan explicitly asks 1s that of woman's relation to jemimence. 
It 15 a question which can casily lapec into a mystification of woman as the ate of truth. This 
is why Lacan’s statements in Escers, on the one hand, have been accused of being complicit 
with the fantasy they try to expose, and, on the other, have led to attempts to tuke the 
‘otherness’ of femmunity even further, beyond the limits of language which still forms the 
basis of Lacan’s account” (1982, 137) 

** Wittgenstein's discussion of concepts with “blurred edges” is also relevant here, for 
it gives us reason to ask whether there are situations and concepts where boundaries and 
limits are not particularly useful metaphors (see 1968, sec. 71). 


which Lacanians and other post-Saussurean theorists imagine that “lan- 
guage” means “representation.” For if we ask how the spatial picture of 
language gets going, the answer seems to be that it arises when we think 
of language primarily as consisting in owns. In post-Saussurean linguistics, 
nouns are abways used as examples of language. Just think of all those 
primers in poststructuralism that first print tree for the signifier, then 
“tree” to illustrate the signified, and finally a drawing of a tree to explain 
what the referent is. That this is a horribly impoverished notion of what 
language is, is Wittgenstein’s starting point for the whole of Philosophical 
Investigations ([1953] 1968). In section 1, he first quotes Augustine’s 
account of how he learned to speak (by hearing adults say words and then 
pointing to the things represented by the words) and then goes on to 
comment: 


These words, it seems to me, give us a particular picture of the 
essence of human language. It is this: the individual words in lan- 
guage name objects—sentences are combinations of such names.— 
In this picture of language we find the roots of the following idea: 
Every word has a meaning. This meaning is correlated with the word. 
It is the object for which the word stands. 


Augustine does not speak of there being any difference between 
kinds of word. If you describe the learning of language in this way 
you are, I believe, thinking primarily of nouns like “table,” “chair,” 
“bread,” and of people’s names, and only secondarily of the names 
of certain actions and properties; and of the remaining kinds of word 
as something that will take care of itself. (Wittgenstein [1953] 1968, 


sec. 1) 


The point, ther, is not that Lacan and, other post-Saussureans are wholly 
wrong. By definition, the referent of a noun is “outside language."* A 
tree is neither an acoustic pattern nor a black mark on a page, nor just a 
concept in our mind. In the language game called “representation” it 
makes sense to distinguish between an inside and an outside of language. 
But “representation” is only one of the games we can play with language. 
In section 25, Wittgenstein himself mentions “commanding, questioning, _ 
recounting, chatting” as things we do with language. Think also of crying 

for help, praying, confessing, bargaining, promising, predicting, thank- 
ing—the list is, if not endless, at least very long. The point is, simply, that 


“ The difference between structuralism and poststructuralism is that poststructuralists 
struggle to being the referent inside language (I return to this below). 
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a theory of representation is not a theory of language. As Wittgenstein says, 
such a theory thinks primarily of nouns and a few other nounlike categories 
and leaves all the “remaining kinds of word as something that will take 
care of itself.” In short, what would we draw to illustrate the working of 
words such as “help!” “albeit,” or “haphazardly”? I do not imagine that 
this is a full-scale philosophical analysis of the question. My point is simply 
this: the Lacanian picture of language can no longer be taken for granted. 
Its very foundations require justification and defense. 

But even within the terms of a theory of representation it is difficult 
to follow Lacan’s mysticism about fosíssasce. If all referents are outside 
language, why would the jowssance of women be radically different from 
other nouns of sensation, such as the scent of a rose, the taste of a soup, 
the exact color of a car? I get the impression that in Encore Lacan is 
overcome by the idea that women’s experience of orgasm is beyond the 
reach of his knowledge. But if this is so, then Lacan’s quest for the un- 
reachable jowissance of the woman is a version of skepticism. Again I find 
that I have reached the same ground as Cavell, who notes that in Encore 
Lacan “is casting his view of women as a creed or credo (‘I believe’), as 
an article of faith in the existence and the difference of the woman’s 
satisfaction” (1996, 102). This, Cavell adds, means that Lacan is “letting 
the brunt of conviction in existence, the desire of the skeptical state, be 
represented by the question of the woman's orgasm. . . . So skeptical 
grief would be represented for the man not directly by the question ‘Were 
her children caused by me?’ but by the double question ‘Is her satisfaction 
real and is it caused by me?” (1996, 102-3).* 

On Cavell’s reading, the question of the woman's jomisance is a ques- 
tion that arises specifically for men. His own highly pertinent examples 
are Othello’s jealousy of Desdemona and Leontes’s ferocious suspicion of 
Hermione in The Winier^: Tale. Read in this way, Encore tells us some- 
thing about the way skepticism can be gendered. It can tell us why some 
men find women deeply enigmatic. It also throws light on Freud’s con- 
viction that femininity is a riddle, whereas masculinity is not. But this way 
of taking Encore also tells us that insofar as Lacan tries to turn his own 
perception of women’s secret enjoyment into a general, universally valid 
theory of sexual difference (and he does: Escorr is the text that contains 
all those algebraic formulas for sexual difference), he is universalizing his 
own gendered experience. 

Let me turn now to one other aspect of the claim that feminine fosis- 


© I want to thank Larry Rhu foc reminding me to reread this essay by Cavell. 
* Cavell’s essays on Osbelle and The Wisser's Tals are collected in Cavell (1987) 2003. 


sance is beyond the phallus. According to Lacanian theory, there is no 
meaning outside language, since meaning is an cffect of the chain of 
signifiers in the symbolic order ruled by the phallic signifier. Nevertheless, 
the entities beyond the phallus are said to threaten to return to break up, 
subvert, or undermine the precarious stability of symbolic signification. 
We are, then, asked to believe that in the outer darkness beyond repre- 
sentation dwell the shadows of potentially meaningful entities: jonisance, 
femininity, and so forth. That they are there is proved by the fact that 
they exert pressure on ordinary, organized symbolic language, sometimes 
breaking it down entirely. 

Given such a picture of femininity and the inside and outside of lan- 
guage, it may seem logical enough to argue, as Luce Irigaray once did, 
that women can’t express themselves in ordinary language but must in- 
stead utter “contradictory words, somewhat mad from the standpoint of 
reason” ([1977] 1985, 29). There is a strong implication that the “lan- 
guage of reason” is to be imagined as male or masculine. In everyday life, 
however, there is no evidence that women actually are more contradictory 
than men. But this has no impact on theories of this kind, for femininity 
has now become a full-blown metaphysical concept. 

There is another unformulated philosophical assumption here, one that 
James Conant succinctly defines (in a different context) as the “doctrine 
that there are certain aspects of reality that cannot be expressed in language 
but can nonetheless be conveyed through certain sorts of employment of 
language” (2000, 178). Cora Diamond puts the same assumption in 
slightly different terms: “There are some sentences, which are nonsense 
but which would say something true if what they are an attempt to say 
could be said. The unsayability of what they attempt to say precludes its 
being said, but we can nevertheless grasp what they attempt to say” (2000, 
158). Irigaray’s “contradictory words, somewhat mad from the stand- 
point of reason,” fit precisely into this category. The idea is that such 
language, “mad from the standpoint of reason,” tells us something about 
the nature of femininity, something that evaporates or disappears as soon 
as we try to rephrase it in the “language of reason.” 

But it is not self-evident that it makes sense to speak of meaningful yet 


“ This is Diamond’s summary of Elizabeth Anscombe’s point. In the same essay Dia- 
mond argues that Wittgenstein in the Trectetus makes a powerful argument against the idea 
that there is a distinction to be drawn between “good nonsense and bad, [between] illu- 
munating nonsense and dark murky muddle” (2000, 160). Whether this is a fair reading of 
the Tractetws oc not is a quesnon I do not feel equipped to answer. Diamond’s other 
pathbeeaking cssays on Wittgenstein are collected in Ths Realistic Spiri (1995). 
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incomprehensible language in this way. If we postulate the existence of a 
kind of “mad language” in addition to the usual “rational language,” we 
seem to end up with a version of the logic Wittgenstein refuses to rec- 
ognize in the preface to the Tractatus: 


What can be said at all can be said clearly; and what we cannot talk 
about we must pass over in silence. 


Thus the aim of the book is to draw a limit to thought, or rather— 
not to thought, but to the expression of thoughts: for in order to 
be able to draw a limit to thought, we should have to find both 
sides of the limit thinkable (i.e. we should have to be able to think 
what cannot be thought). 


It will therefore only be in language that the limit can be drawn, 
and what lies on the other side of the limit will simply be nonsense 
[einfach Unsinn]. ([1922] 1994, 3) 


If I understand this difficult passage correctly, Wittgenstein is saying 
that we can draw no limit to thought, for if we did, we should have to 
be able to think on both sides of the limit. But then the limit thought 
up by us would not be a limit; all such attempts are self-defeating. In 
other words: anything we can think is by definition thinkable. From this 
point of view, the poststructuralist attempt to “think the unthinkable” is 
meaningless. The limit in question, then, is not a limit in thought but 
a limit in language (“the expression of thoughts"). Wittgenstein, however, 
does not have in mind a limit between language and some quasi-mean- 
ingful realm beyond language but between language that makes sense and 
language that does not. The passage denies that language that fails to 
make sense in the ordinary way actually still makes (extraordinary, hidden, 
metaphysical, profound) sense. Language is cither meaningful or it isn't. 
We do not have to read this as a defense of a rationalistic ideal of lucidity 
and transparence of meaning.“ It does not follow that Wittgenstein be- 
lieves that it is always easy to find the sense of an utterance. Difficult 
language, language that requires us to use all the procedures available to 


“ I note here that the very first sentence of my own preface to The Kristene Reader is 
“To think the unthinkable from the outset this has been Knsteva’s project” (Mos 1986, vi). 

* Wittgenstein does not declare, either, that only easy or simple or uncomplicated lan- 
guage makes sense. I imagine that he might agree that rt 1s not always casy to determine 
whether language makes sense or not. Few writers are as difficult to read as Wittgenstein 
himself. Yet his difficulty u caused by an attempt to get clear on difficult issues. It u not 
caused by any underlying belief in the ulnmare meaningfulness, let alone the revolutionary 
power, of foggy and incoherent language. 
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human beings looking for the meaning of words, is not meaningless. In 
other words: “to make sense in the ordinary way” is not a subcategory 
of sense making. 

On Wittgenstein’s logic Irigaray’s subcategory of language that sounds 
“mad from the standpoint of reason” loses its metaphysical status and 
becomes just one form of language use among others. Then it becomes 
open to analysis, not “from the standpoint of reason” but from the stand- 
point of the ordinary procedures we use to make sense of words." It is 
quite possible that in some cultures women are trained to listen for certain 
kinds of sense that men are not trained to listen for. But this would be a 
fact about some women and some men in a certain place and time, not 
about femininity and reason as such. There would in particular be no 
assumption that the women’s strategies for interpreting certain utterances 
would be more “mad from the standpoint of reason” than the men’s. 
The advantage of this approach is that it avoids the reification of sexual 
difference and returns us from metaphysics to the ordinary. Cavell makes 
a similar point about the tendency to postulate sexually different knowl- 
edge in men and women, a tendency that we find in Encore: 


The reification, let me put it, of sexual difference is registered, in 
the case of knowledge, by finding the question of a difference in 
masculine and feminine knowing and then by turning it into a ques- 
tion of some fixed way women know that men do not know, and 
vice versa. Since in ordinary, nonmetaphysical exchanges we do not 
conceive there to be some fact one gender knows that the other 
does not know, any more than we conceive there to be some fact 
the skeptic knows that the ordinary human being does not know, 
the metaphysical exchanges concerning their differences are apt to 


© To refuse the idea that there is something called femininity that grves rise to some 
special kind of “mad language” is self-evidently not to reject the idea of the unconscious 
Ordinary procedures for making sense of words include the techniques used by analysts and 
literary critics. The analyst knows only too well that the analysand can usc all kinds oflangnage 
as forms of defense and resistance. She also knows how to listen for the whole speech act: 
the context, the silences, the tone, the affect, the body language. The fundamental assumption 
of the analyst and the literary critic is always that the language in question us the way it is, 
whether highly organized or utterly fragmented, for good reasons. To say that some or all 
of thosc reasons are unconscious is to say that the speaker or writer in question does not 
know, or does not want to know what they are. To listen for the unconsaous is to listen to 
what we actually arc saying, not to something else. Both Freud and Lacan take for granted 
that the unconscious shows up in language. The same is true for Kristeva's psychoanalytic 
linguistics, which is based on the assumption that desire is in language Kristeva's first col- 
lection of essays 1n English was called, precisely, Desire tn Language (1980) 
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veer toward irony, a sense of incessant false position, as if one cannot 
know what difference a world of difference makes. (1996, 99) 


If we come to doubt the post-Saussurean picture of language, some 
crucial concepts in Lacan’s psychoanalytic theory no longer sound so 
compelling. (Clearly, the critique does not affect the less “linguistic” areas 
of Lacan’s thought, particularly the theories concerning alienation, the 
mirror stage, transference and countertransference, and the subject pre- 
sumed to know.) The post-Saussurean view of language shared by Lacan 
has been normal science, institutionalized doxa, in departments of lan- 
guage, literature, and cultural studies for thirty years now. To speak of 
“normal science” and doxs is to speak of principles and assumptions that 
have come to be taken for granted. I think it is time for a reconsideration 
of the linguistic foundations of poststructuralist theory. A serious en- 
counter between poststructuralism and the so-called new Wittgensteinians 
would do much to clarify the philosophical premises of post-Saussurean 
(Lacanian and non-Lacanian) thought.* 


Muddling the meaning of castration 
So far, then, I have claimed that it is useless to set off in quest for a general 
psychoanalytic theory of femininity and that it is sexist to assume that 
femininity and sexual difference are synonyms. I have claimed that the 
phallus is not unrelated to the penis and that it is not true that the 
relationship between psychosexual subjectivity and bodies is arbitrary in 
Lacanian theory. I have also claimed that the concept of jomisance is sexist, 
metaphysical, and bound up with a theory of language that there are 
serious grounds to doubt. Now, finally, I shall look at the ways in which 
Lacan’s concept of castration drifts between different meanings in ways 
that are “not always friendly to women,” to echo an expression of Freud’s. 
The concept of castration got off to a bad start. Both Lacan and Freud 
define it in a way that makes it synonymous both with femininity and 


* Por some thoughts on what it would take to bring about an encounter between 
psychoenalyus and philosophy in general, sce Cavell's essay “Psychoanalysis and Cinema: 
Moments of Letter from an Unknown Women,” reprinted as chap. 2 of Contesting Tears 
(1996) So far, the best attempts to bring about an encounter between poststructuralism 
and the new Wittgensteinlan perspective are Cavell’s critique of Derrida’s reading of J. L. 
Austin (1994, 53-127) and Martin Stone's “Wittgenstein on Deconstruction" (2000, 
83-117). The earhest and most accesuble introduction to these questions remains Cavell's 
“The Politics of Interpretation” ([1982] 1988). For a challenging presentation of the new 
Wittgensteimans, see Crary and Read 2000. 
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with sexual difference. This makes castration complicit with the *othering" 
of women denounced by Beauvoir. That this is so becomes clear if we 
turn yet again to Lacan’s 1958 essay on “The Meaning of the Phallus,” 
which begins with a discussion of castration, namely, with a reference to 
Freud's 1937 essay “Analysis Terminable and Interminable.”” This is the 
essay where Freud tries to explain why psychoanalytic treatment always 
fails to persuade a woman to give up her wish for a penis and why it also 
fails to persuade a man that “a passive attitude to men does not always 
signify castration” (1937, 252). In women, Freud calls this syndrome penis 
enpy, and in men he labels it masculine protest: “We often have the im- 
pression that with the wish for a penis and the masculine protest we have 
penetrated through all the psychological strata and have reached bedrock, 
and that thus our activities are at an end. This is probably true, since, for 
the psychical field, the biological field does in fact play the part of the 
underlying bedrock. The repudiation of femininity can be nothing else 
than a biological fact, a part of the great riddle of sex” (1937, 252). At 
this point, a footnote informs us that “in other words, the ‘masculine 
protest’ is in fact nothing else than castration anxiety” (1937, 252-53). 
In both sexes, then, castration is violently opposed. The difference is that 
men fear castration, whereas women realize to their dismay that it has 
already happened. Repudiation of femininity is repudiation of castration, 
and this is a biologically based attitude in both sexes. 

This interpretation will be controversial to some. Surely I haven't prop- 
erly understood what castration means for Lacan. Castration, or the lack 
it opens up, is the entrance ticket to the symbolic order for everyone, a 
Lacanian would say. What is at stake here is the phallus, not the penis. In 
an attempt to explicate this doctrine, Mitchell once wrote: “But because 
human subjectivity cannot ultimately exist outside a division into one of 
the two sexes, then it is castration that finally comes to symbolize this 
split. The feminine comes to stand over the point of disappearance, the 
loss" (1986, 393). This admirably concise formulation claims that all 
human beings are marked by lack. To have to belong to only one sex is 
a traumatic loss, for both sexes. 

So far, so good. But why is it the feminine that comes to stand over 
the point of sexual division? This only makes sense if we assume that the 
feminine means that which is castrated. But how do we get that idea? 


* Lacan writes “One of [Freud’s] last articles turns on the irreducibility for any finite 
(ence) analyss of the effects following from the castration complex in the masculine 
unconscious and from pesmisend [penis envy] in the unconscious of the woman" (Lacan 
[1958] 1982a, 75) 
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Why is that which is castrated defined as feminine? Why not call it mas- 
culine, just to drive the point home, particularly if we are speaking of a 
position that has nothing to do with anatomical attributes, as so many 
Lacanians claim? The answer can only be that the feminine is called the 
‘feminine and described as castrated because, well, because women do not 
have a penis. (The relationship between body and subjectivity is not ar- 
bitrary, it is contingent.) 

On this theory, women are doubly castrated, first by having to be only 
one sex (they are marked by sexual finitude, like everyone else—I’ll return 
to this) and second by having to be the sex that doesn’t have a penis. 
Lacanian terminology thus creates the following set of distinctions be- 
tween symbol (left-hand side) and social phenomenon (right-hand side): 
phallus/penis; femininity/women; castration/castration. We are sternly 
admonished to keep the two sides apart, to understand that anyone can 
be feminine, that nobody actually has the phallus, and so on. In this list, 
however, castration must show up on both sides: this is where the cohesion 
of the symbolic and the social, the psychic and the anatomical surfaces. 

The human and ideological effects of conflating castration with femi- 
ninity are distressing. Moreover, the conflation could be avoided. For what 
Freud describes as the “repudiation of femininity” in both sexes is the 
human reluctance to accept the reality principle, to give up the dream of 
being all, of living forever, of narcissistic omnipotence, of living in a world 
that never frustrates our desires. Why not call this a reluctance to accept 
our human condition? What exactly has this got to do with femininity, 
let alone with women? Freud’s own text shows that to call this general 
repudiation of lack “femininity” or “castration” is to place women in an 
impossible position: “The female's wish for a penis . . . is the source of 
outbreaks of severe depression in her, owing to an internal conviction that 
the analysis will be of no use and that nothing can be done to help her. 
And we can only agree that she is right, when we learn that her strongest 
motive in coming for treatment was the hope that, after all, she might 
still obtain a male organ, the lack of which was so painful to her” (1937, 
252). 

Given his conviction that to be a woman is to be castrated, Freud can 
only conclude that his depressed female patients are right to mourn the 
penis they will never have. For women who strive in vain to accept their 
so-called femininity, Freud counsels despair; to women who try to claw 
their way out of depression by doing something productive in the world, 
all he has to say is that they are phallic and suffer from penis envy. Lacan’s 
theory does not lead to different conclusions. The problem, then, is that 
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the very language of castration and femininity imprisons women in their 
sexual difference and blocks their access to general existential categories. 

If both men and women fear “castration,” and castration turns out to 
mean “femininity,” women cannot win. We need to find better and less 
sexist language for experiences shared by men and women. In one dis- 
cussion of “Analysis Terminable and Interminable,” Cavell translates 
Freud’s castration into “victimization.” This is a good example of how 
to avoid unnecessary gendering of general terms.” 

In Freudian and Lacanian theory, castration is used in three different 
senses, namely, (1) to signify leck as a general human condition, (2) to 
signify sexua difference or femininity, and (3) to signify the discovery of 
our own “one-sexedness,” that is to say, the discovery that we can only 
ever be one sex, in the sense that we can only ever have one body. (Desire 
remains as polymorphous and infinite as it ever was, but it is now con- 
fronted with the traumatic discovery of sexual finitude. I shall return to 
this.) Meaning 1 encourages us to believe that as soon as something can 
be called “lack” it can also be theorized as castration. It is difficult to 
understand why this is considered a sign of theoretical sophistication. 
Meaning 2 is the clearly sexist theory of femininity this article has been 
concerned with. Meaning 3, however, is just fine, but probably not very 
successfully conveyed by the word castration. 

The indiscriminate use of castration encourages us to roam freely be- 
tween the three meanings, collapsing them into each other as we please. 
The resulting confusion of categories is responsible for a distinctly (het- 
ero)sexist “oversexualizing” or “overgendering” of human existence. It 
also has a tendency to generate a lot of empty language. Imagine a cultural 
theorist who observes something that resembles a cut (a blank screen? a 
black screen? a sudden hiatus? a pause?) and starts the theory machine. 
A cut evokes castration, which evokes lack, which conjures up the woman’s 
sex, and from there we go to nothing, death, the real, the beyond, psy- 
chosis, madness—nothing can stop the machine. This is language on hol- 
iday.*' Such language produces far more problems than it solves, and the 
biggest problem of all is that it projects a deeply sexist notion of sexual 
difference onto every human phenomenon. 

What we need, then, is a psychoanalytic theory that truly secks to 
understand the consequences of human “one-sexedness” without thinking 
in terms of either castration or femininity but also without denying the 


© Cavell 1996, 111. 
"| Wittgenstein writes: “For philosophical problems arise when language gees e» boliday” 
(Wittgenstein 1968, sec. 38). 
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fact that male and female bodies are different. Many different kinds of 
analysts are producing such theories. This article is not trying to say that 
we don’t need psychoanalysis; it is trying to say that psychoanalysis does 
not need a femininity theory." l 


From castration to finitude 

Here’s a beginning of such a theory. McDougall has provided an inter- 
„esting definition of psychoanalysis. She considers psychoanalysis to be a 
form of thought that attempts to understand the psychic consequences 
of three universal traumas: the fact that there are others, the fact of sexual 
difference, and the fact of death. We note that only one of the three 
traumas has to do with the discovery of sex and sexual difference, yet 
Lacanian theory tends to use the concept of castration as a general term 
for all three traumas. As we have seen, this amounts to projecting an 
ideologically dubious notion of sexual difference on to the two other 
traumas, that is, to just about everything. Castration is simply too sexist 
a term to be useful as a general term for human limitation or lack. I want 
to propose that on this general level we speak of fisitw4e instead. Following 
McDougall we can then understand psychoanalysis as a theory devoted 
to the exploration of the many different ways in which human beings deal 
with the traumatic discovery of their finitude, not as a theory that declares 
castration to be the key to human existence. 

I take the concept of finitude from Cavell’s analysis of skepticism in 
The Claim of Reason. “In the face of the skeptic’s picture of intellectual 
limitedness,” Cavell writes, “Wittgenstein proposes a picture of human 
finitude” ([1979] 1999, 431). But Cavell is not the only one to speak of 
human finitude, in the sense of our finiteness, our limitedness, the fact 
that we are not all, not everything. Chiland, a distinguished psychoanalyst 
of transsexuality, also speaks of finitude (1997, 246). From different per- 
spectives then, philosophers such as Cavell and Wittgenstein and analysts 
such as Chiland and McDougall claim that the discovery of our separate, 
sexed, mortal existence is traumatic and that the human task par excellence 
is to try to come to terms with this discovery and this trauma. In a passage 


2 Many contemporary analysts write about psychic pain and pleasure without indulging 
in generalirations about sexual difference or femininity. Names such as Jonathan Lear, Adam 
Phillips, Christopher Bollas, Nina Coltart, and Joyce McDougall instantly come to mind, 
but there are so many others. 

9 I am claborating on McDougall’s brief formulation. She doesn't relate this brilliant 
thought to castration and sexual difference (see McDougall 1995, xv). 
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displaying striking affinities with psychoanalytic thought, Cavell writes: 
“If Rousseau can be said to have discovered the fact of childhood in human 
growth, and Wordsworth the loss of childhood, then romanticism gen- 
erally may be said to have discovered the fact of adolescence, the task of 
wanting and choosing adulthood, along with the impossibility of this task. 
The necessity of the task is the choice of finitude, which for us (even after 
God) means the acknowledgment of the existence of finite others, which 
is to say, the choice of community, of autonomous moral existence? (1999, 
464). 

To this fundamental insight I want to add something. I want to suggest 
that we need to distinguish between three different aspects of finitude. 
This is partly inspired by McDougall’s three traumas, partly by Chiland’s 
explicit reference to our “ontological, sexed and temporal finitude” (1997, 
247). On this view, to acknowledge finitude would mean to undertake 
three different tasks. First we need to acknowledge our spatial finitude, 
that is to say, our bodily, existential separation from others.* Then we 
need to acknowledge our sexual finitude, to understand that we can’t be 
more than one sex. McDougall writes of the traumatic discovery of our 
“monosexuality” (1995, 6). Chiland writes of the transsexual’s refusal of 
“sexed finitude” (1997, 247). Intersexed people, bisexuals, transsexuals, 
transvestites, and other transgendered people are neither more nor less 
sexually finite than anyone else. Our desires may be infinite; our bodies 
certainly are not. The third task is to acknowledge the temporal fini- 
tude—the inevitable death—of those we love, and of ourselves. Of course, 
these tasks are beyond our powers. Only a saint could accomplish them 
all. Yet if we fail entirely in them, we will not be able to live. 

For over a hundred years now psychoanalysis has patiently shown how 
difficult it is for human beings to accomplish the “task of adolescence,” 
to choose finitude. This is the strength and glory of psychoanalytic 
thought. We cling to fantasies of merger with or eradication of the other, 
we want to be all sexes or none, we want immortality and omnipotence. 


** In “Psychoanalysis and Cinema” Cavell notes that in his reading of E. T. A Hoff- 
mann's “The Sand-Man,” Freud explicitly denies the possibility that the question of “our 
knowledge of the existence of other minds” can be a source of the uncanny in the tale. 
Instead Freud insists that “the uncanny in Hoffmann's tale is directly attached to the idea 
of being robbed of one’s eyes, and hence, given his earlier findings, to the castration complex” 
(Cavell 1996, 110). In this way Freud loecs out on an opportunity to reflect on the wider 
consequences of human seperation. 

9 To me, this is one way of glosung Freud’s famous speculanon that “something in the 
nature of the sexual instinct itself 1 unfavourable to the realization of complete satisfacnon” 
(1912, 188-89). 
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His Majesty the Baby, as Freud calls this mightily egocentric creature, has 
no capacity for coexistence with others. Only those who have a sense of 
their own and other people's finitude can hope to create something like 
a human community, Cavell writes. Lacan would perhaps have said that 
“only those who have taken up a position in relation to the phallus can 
enter into the symbolic order." My point is that the same fundamental 
idea is at stake in these two formulations, but that Lacan's formulation 
is sexist (and philosophically unclear) in a way that Cavell's is not. 

The realization of finitude is traumatic for everyone. Here it is crucial 
to disentangle relevant from irrelevant sexualization (or *genderization") 
of psychic issues. I agree with Freud and Lacan that there is probably 
sexuality in everything. But to say this is not to say that there is sexsally 
different scxuality in everything, nor to say that everything can be reduced 
fo sexuality. It is unlikely, to say the least, that all women experience 
finitude differently from all men in all its three aspects. To use castration 
or the more cuphemistic Jack as a general term for finitwde is to impose 
a generalizing theory of sexual difference on all three traumas. Apart from 
ideological obfuscation, I fail to see what is achieved by doing that. Freud 
himself writes: “There is only one libido, which serves both the masculine 
and the feminine sexual function. To it itself we cannot assign any sex” 
(1937, 131). Freud here acknowledges, if only for a moment, that there 
may be phenomena, even intensely sexual phenomena, that have no sex 
(or gender, if one prefers). This moment of wonderful promise is instantly 
squashed, and Freud never returns to the possibility of human as opposed 
to sexed drives. 

To summarize and clarify: I have said that Lacanian and Freudian theory 
uses “castration” in three different senses: (1) general human lack, fini- 
tude; (2) specific feminine lack/sexual difference; and (3) discovery that 
we can only ever be one sex. In this picture, sexual difference tends to 

become the difference, the lack, that grounds all other differences. Fin- 


*5 I say the moment of promise i squashed because Freud’s sentence doesn't stop here. 
“To it itself we cannot assign any sex,” he writes, “if, following the conventional equanon 
of activity and masculinity, we are inclined to descnbe it as masculine, we must not forget 
that it also covers trends with a passive um” (1933, 131). This comes only a few pages after 
his stern warning against equating femininity with passivity (sce 1933, 115)! It is disheart- 
ening to note that Lacan converts Freud’s half-hearted alignment of the libido with mas- 
culinity into a clear espousal of the primacy of the phallus: “One can glimpee the reason for 
a feature which has never been elucadated and which again gives a measure of the depth of 
Freud's intuition," he writes, “namely, why he advances the view that there u only onc libido, 
his tect clearty indicating that be conceives of it as masculine in nature” ([1958] 19822, 85; 
my emphass) 
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itude, on the other hand, is the traumatic discovery of three irreducible 
facts: (1) there are others; (2) there are others of a different sex than 
mine; and (3) there is death. In this scheme, finitude does not have to 
be figured as lack."" Sexual difference is a crucial element, but it is neither 
more nor less important than the two other aspects of finitude. In par- 
ticular, it is not the foundation or paradigm of all kinds of finitude and 
difference. Yet the discovery of one's sexual finitude, one's “onesexed- 
ness," is a foundational human trauma and needs to be acknowledged. 
The big question is how to do this in ways that do not result in sexism 
and injustice. To eradicate awareness of sexual difference usually amounts 
to assimilating women to the male norm. To overemphasize sexual dif- 
ference usually amounts to locking women up in their female difference. 
(My argument in this article has been that classical psychoanalytic femi- 
ninity theory does both.) This scheme, moreover, gives us no grounds 
on which to go around “gendering the world” by projecting sexual dif- 
ference on to all kinds of human qualities and activities. 

Analysts and theorists ought to reserve the term castration for cases 
where people actually do fantasize, fear, worry about losing their sexual 
powers. (It makes no sense to call a sexually powerful woman castrated 
just because the theory implies that she must be.) They should also stop 
speaking of castration when what they have in mind is the most general 
sense of lack, for this amounts to imposing a sexist and sexualizing term 
on all of human existence. 

For a philosopher of finitude, human psychic pain arises from the fin- 
itude of the human body. It is our bodies that are separate, sexed, and 
mortal. This is our human condition, and the task of finitude is to ac- 
knowledge it. No wonder that religions, vast philosophies, and innumer- 
able works of art have arisen in the attempt. Psychoanalysis has always 
been a distinguished participant in the attempt to teach human beings to 
come to terms with finitude. But finitude is not the same thing as lack. 
Must the fact of finitude, the fact of being separate, sexed, and mortal, 
be figured as lack? 

A final point: Lacanians will inevitably find that I have misunderstood 
and misinterpreted Lacan. (To some Lacanians the very fact of disagreeing 
with Lacan is evidence that one has failed to understand him.) They should 
bear in mind that my most fundamental critique of Lacan is external to 


? The formulation owes something to a sentence in a bnullant exam paper wntten by 
Magdalena Ostas, a graduate student in the literature program at Duke University, in February 
2003. Her sentence read: “The fact of fimtude does not have to be expressed as lack.” (The 
sentence occurred in a discusmon of Cavell, Wittgenstein, and Dernda ) 
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. Lacanianism and cannot be translated into Lacanian terms without sig- 
nificant distortion. Even if I have totally misunderstood what the phallus 
is, and quite mixed up the meaning of femininity, masculinity, and Josts- 
sance, that would not invalidate my major claims. I have claimed that 
Lacan's theory of sexual.difference is a machine that churns out gender 
labels; that the spatial image of language that underpins Lacanian theory 
requires defense and justification; that Lacanian theory reduces language 
to representation and thus fails to have a theory of language; and that 
Lacan's gendered fascination with women's knowledge of sexual pleasure 
cannot yield a theory of women (or femininity). I have also claimed that 
the muddled and generalized use of the term castration is sexist and that 
the concept of finitude offers better and less sexist ways of theorizing the 
same aspects of human existence. Above all, I have claimed that psycho- 
analysis does not need a femininity theory, and that femininity theories 
inevitably turn men into the norm and women into the other. Anyone 
who wants to defend Freud or Lacan’s femininity theories needs to show 
that these claims are wrong, misconceived, or irrelevant. 


Duke University 
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Jean Wyatt 


Toward Cross-Race Dialogue: identification, Misrecognition, 
and Difference in Feminist Multicultural Community 


his essay constitutes an experiment in turning Lacanian categories of 
analysis to social uses. Specifically, I adapt Jacques Lacan's three reg- 
isters—the imaginary, the symbolic, and the real—to an analysis of 
some cross-race dynamics in feminist communities. I argue that the often 
unconscious desire to identify with, to 5e, the racialized other produces 
a number of the misrecognitions that complicate race relations among 
feminists. This tendency is especially noticeable in some comments by 
white feminists who appear to be idealizing and identifying with black 
feminists—an idealization that the black feminists whose responses I quote 
below do not find flattering, for it erases their complexity as subjects. 
While the Lacanian imaginary offers a frame for analyzing such mis- 
recognitions, Lacan’s other two registers, the symbolic and the real, sug- 
gest ways of coping with the vagaries of the imaginary. To what degree 
does the symbolic block the imaginary tendency to reduce the other’s 
complexity to an illusory perfection and wholeness? What role does the 
real play in an encounter with someone from a different culture? I ap- 
proach these questions through a simulated “dialogue” between an Anglo 
reader (myself) and two Chicana feminists’ texts: Cherrfe Moraga’s “From 
a Long Line of Vendidas” (1986) and Gloria Anzaldüa's Borderlands/La 
Frontera (1987). Although they are, to be sure, literary transactions, these 
readerly dialogues are meant to model ways that imaginary, symbolic, and 


This csay is the product of many extended dialogues. I have been blessed with readers 
who contributed not only their nme and energy but their ideas to enlarging and refining 
my argument. For their generosity I thank Elizabeth Abel, Marshall Alcorn, Mark Bracher, 
Wini Breines, Gabnelle Foreman, Jane Jaquette, Lynne Layton, Adelaida Lopez, Todd 
McGowan, Hilary Neroni, Frances Restuccia, Sonnet Retman, Roberta Rubenstein, Barbara 
Schapiro, Kalpana Seshadri-Crooks, Victor Wolfenstein, and Ewa Ziarek Thanks to Regina 
Clemente for her competence and unflagging energy as my research assistant. I am grateful 
to the extraordinarily encouraging and helpful Sggms editors, Sandra Harding and Kathryn 
Norberg, for therr support. And a special thank you to the Syms editomal staff for their 
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real processes inflect identification in the embodied conversations that 
take place in feminist communities.! 

Most of the racialized fantasies of identification I explore here originate 
in white middle-class academic feminists like myself, and perhaps they say 
as much about the unconscious processes that construct whiteness as they 
do about cross-race relations.? I argue, though, that exploring these fan- 
tasics and uncovering their psychological and cultural origins can illu- 
minate some of the impediments to communication between different 
racial constituencies within feminism, some of the sources of mistrust that 
have plagued organizers of feminist communities—whether these are ac- 
ademic women’s studies departments or activist groups. 

Reinforcing and complicating individual desires for identification is the 
tendency of communities to strive for solidarity—a collective form of 
identification. If cultural pluralism is an aim of multicultural community— 
and by pluralism I mean not just a principle of inclusiveness but an or- 
ganizing principle that would give equal voice to all and enable the full 
expression of diversity and dissension—then identification poses a threat 
to pluralism. For identification, at both individual and community levels, 
tends toward an assimilation of difference to the same. The desire for 
identification moves the subject toward an illusory unity of self and other 
that erases difference and threatens the perception of the other as other. 

Yet if one does not identify with the cultural other to some degree, 
does not make the conceptual leap to stand in her shoes, how can one 


| In practice, of course, real, symbolic, and imaginary processes are always intertwined; 
I separate them artificially for purposes of analysis 

2 Whether or not psychoanalysis, and particularly Lacanian psychoanalyms, can be ex- 
panded to address issues of race and class has been hotly debated. Elizabeth Abel finds that 
“introducing the category of the social into Lacanian discourse” is difficult “since thus dis- 
course collapecs the social into a symbolic register thar is always everywhere the same” (1990, 
185) Hortense Spillers similarly critiques the unrversality of Lacan’s categories, accusing 
Lacanian psychoanalysis of “imagin[ing] subjectrvity hermetically sealed off from other ın- 
forming discourses and [the] practices” of perticular cultures (1997, 142). On the other 
hand, as Chris Lane argues, peychoanalyns can uncover “the fantasies organizing the meaning 
of racial and ethnic xdentines" (1998, 1). For discussions combining psychoanalysis and race, 
see the articles in the anthology edited by Christopher Lane (1998) and Homi Bhabha’s 
“Of Mimicry” (19942) and “The Other Question” (1994b). For accounts of psychoanalysis's 
troubled histoncal relationship with race, see Spillers 1987; Gilman 1993, and Walton 2001. 
For a Lacanian analysis of race, see Seshadri-Crooks 2000. Diana Puse's comprehensive 
analyns of Freudian models of idennfication contains a chapter on race, Frantz Fanon, and 
identificanon as an instrument of colonizanon (1995, 141-72). For a wide-ranging analysis 
of identification and race, see Cheng 2001, for melancholic identificanon and race, see Eng 
and Han 2000. 
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be in a position to hear her point of view, to perceive things from her 
perspective? Feminists have argued both sides of this issue. Crossing dis- 
ciplinary boundaries, I invoke the theories of standpoint epistemologists 
Sandra Harding (1991) and Paula Moya (2001) and feminist political 
theorists Seyla Benhabib (1992) and Iris Marion Young (19902) to help 
me explore two competing needs of a pluralistic community: on the one 
hand, hearing what the other says in her own terms requires temporarily 
adopting her perspective; on the other hand, hearing what the other says 
in her own terms requires some corrective to the imaginary tendency to 
draw the other into identification and so confuse her perspective (and 
_ interests) with one’s own. Aligning psychoanalytic ideas with principles 
of standpoint theory, discourse ethics, and political analysis enables me to 
approach the following question from a richer and more complex theo- 
retical base: if imaginary processes of identification were sufficiently tem- 
pered by symbolic functions and by an acknowledgment of the real as it 
operates in community, could identification be modulated so that one 
could identify with the other’s perspective without usurping or distorting 
ie? 


Hazards of the Imaginary: Race and idealization 

The comments of several prominent white feminist critics reveal a tendency 
to idealize African-American women. African-American feminist scholars 
have responded by pointing out what these idealizing statements clide, 
notably the historical context and material conditions in which African 
Americans become women. The sequence of white idealizing remarks and 
black critical responses gives the impression of a dialogue—-but a failed 


* Kaya Silverman (1996) theorizes “heteropathic identification,” a movement out from 
the self to identify with the other’s position that would preserve a perception of her asa 
separate subject. Jessica Benjamin (1995) explores some of the same questions of identifi- 
cation and difference that I do, but from an object-relations perspective Diana Fuss (1995) 
and Doris Sommer (1999) warn against any attempt to use identification as a polincal tool 
for bridging difference because of its seemingly inevitable assimilanon of other to self. The- 
onziug from a phenomenological perspective, Sonia Kruks proposes an ethic that balances 
“feeling-with” others with “respectful recogninon” of difference as the basis for interracial 
feminist alliances (2001, 154, 172-76) She points out the dangers of white women’s “ex- 
ceanrve identification” with women of color, obscuring as ıt does differentials of power and 
privilege (158). On similar issues of cross-race idennficanon and empathy, see feminist phi- 
losophers Sandra Bartky (1997) and Maria Lugones (1990). 
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dialogue.* I argue that unconscious processes of idealization and identi- 
fication can generate cross-race misrecognitions and misunderstandings. 
Idealizing identifications tend to obstruct a perception of the other as the 
center of her own complex reality—as, in a word, a subject. And as black 
feminists’ commentaries on white women’s idealizing fantasies of them 
make clear, they do nothing to change actual power relations or to bring 
about economic and social justice. Indeed, white feminists’ focus on the 
individual power of a black woman obscures and distorts the power dif- 
ferential between white and black women. 

Because the white feminist idealizations I discuss below often pivot on 
a visualization of the other woman’s imposing physical presence, Lacan’s 
notion of imaginary identification becomes relevant. For Lacan, identi- 
fication is always a visual transaction—“the transformation that takes place 
in the subject when he assumes an image” (1977, 2). The first identifi- 
cation occurs in the “mirror stage”: the young child sees in his or ber 
mirror image an ideal of bodily unity and assumes identity with it; that 
image becomes the core of the ego. And this process “will be the source 
of secondary identifications” (1977, 2). What enchants the baby at the 
mirror is that the image of its bodily form appears to have what it lacks; 
the human gestalt seems to promise unified being. The subject’s first 
identification is itself, then, an idealization: that is, the bodily image in 
the mirror presents a unified ideal in contrast to the baby’s felt experience 
of the body, which at this stage before the development of motor control 
is a jumble of sensations and impulses. The process that I will be calling 
idealization follows similar lines. Because the adult subject continues to 
experience herself as fragmentary and inconsistent, she hungers for that 
Original illusion of wholeness and finds it, again, projected onto a human 
form in the external world: “It is in the other that he will always rediscover 
his ideal ego” (Lacan 1991, 282). As Yannis Stavrakakis puts it, the ego 
is forever dependent on the other “due to the need to identify with 
something external, other, different, in order to acquire the basis of a self- 
unified identity” (1999, 18). The telltale mark of idealization—and of the 
imaginary identification that, according to Lacan, necessarily accompanies 


* Or, perhaps, to borrow Susan Stanford Friedman’s terms, a series of “scripts of con- 
fession? on the part of white women and “scripts of accusation” on the part of black women 
(1995, 8-11, 1998, 41-43). A full account of these missed communications would need to 
be grounded in a histoncal study of such misunderstandings, such as Hazel Carby’s account 
of the painful nstory of African-American alaves’ relation to their white mistresses (1987) 


oc Wini Breines's illuminanng study of white and black women’s very different understandings 
Of he goala and eveni GF thie 1960s liberation movements ın which they participated (2002) 
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it—is the perception of the other as a coherent whole, self-complete and 
self-possessed.* 

What is striking in the examples of idealization that follow is that the 
body often figures as the site of the ideal; even when it is the black woman's 
mental qualities or cultural authority that the white feminist in question 
admires, she tends to perceive those qualities in terms of the racialized 
body. In her survey of white feminists’ readings of African-American 
women writers? texts, ^Black Writing, White Reading? (Abel 1993), Eliz- 
abeth Abel includes her own reading of Toni Morrison's short story, 
*Recitatif" (1983). As Morrison writes in Playing in the Dark, “‘RecitatiP 
was an experiment in the removal of all racial codes from a narrative about 
two characters of different races" (1993, xi). Because the story gives con- 
fusing and contradictory clues to the racial identities of Twyla (the nar- 
rator) and Roberta, its ambiguity brings to light, Abel writes, *the un- 
articulated racial codes that operate at the boundaries of consciousness? 
(1993, 472). Abel read Roberta as black, she says, because Roberta seems 
to be more “in the know” about the social scene—about current political 
and cultural life—than Twyla and because Roberta seems to inhabit a 
more imposing body. As a girl Roberta is apparently better mothered and 
better fed than Twyla; as an adult Roberta, like her mother, is large in 
stature (1993, 473). These details are in the text. But why should Abel 
therefore read Roberta as African American? The woman who hungers 
for what the other has—Twyla “perceives Roberta as possessing something 


* Seshadri-Crooks (2000) discourages facile attempts to correlate the mirror image and 
the subject’s body that would make race a matter of prediscursive bodily markings; she argues 
that it is the symbolic order, not the imaginary, that governs mirror-stage transactions. 
Silverman (1996) uses the Lacanian concept of sublimanon to theorize idealization, arriving 
at a conclusion very different from mine about the effects of idealization on race relations. 
Cheng connects mirror-stage identifications to interpellanon and race and gwes cultural 
mürronng processes t celebratory turn (2001, 45-59). Elin Diamond (1993, 88; 1997) 
focuses on the projection involved in secing m the other the perfected image of the self, 
and Shuh Barzilai emphasizes the oscillations between aggres&vity and love in mirroring 
relarions (Barzilai 1999, 90-99). 

* Lauren Berlant (1991) writes that white bourgeois femininity hides the body beneath 
neutral dothing in an effort to meet the critenon of abstract disembodied citizen refed in 
the U.S. Constitution and culture, but, denied body, a white woman then fantasizes reem- 
bodiment through the appropriation of a black woman's body. Sec also Margaret Homans, 
who contrasts three postmodern white femunusts’ use of black women to represent embod- 
iment with two African-Amencan women’s “:dentification of the black woman with her 
body” (1994, 90) 
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she lacks and craves” (1993, 473}—is read as white; Roberta, the one 
who has what it takes, is read as African American.” 

Tania Modleski’s account of her affection for the Whoopi Goldberg 
character in a series of Hollywood comedies foregrounds the body as a 
site of liberated power. After a sophisticated deconstruction of the Gold- 
berg role as a product of dominant (racist) cinema that assigns masculine 
body language to Whoopi Goldberg in order to show that despite her 
best efforts at mimicry a black woman is “not quite /not white"—that is, 
not quite a woman—Modleski confesses to being drawn to Goldberg’s 
character all the same. Although it makes her feel uncomfortably complicit 
with the racist strategies of dominant cinema, Modleski finds watching 
the Goldberg character “empowering” because her body language “rep- 
resent{s] a liberating departure from the stifling conventions of femininity” 
(1991, 133). 

The last comment suggests what Abel’s interpretation also hints at: 
idealizations that fix on the body have more to do with the ideologically 
constructed position of the white middle-class idealizer than they do with 
the African-American object of idealization. Jane Stembridge, a white 
woman who was one of the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Commit- 
tee’s earliest staff members, explicitly identifies the lack in herself that 
makes an African-American woman the target of envy. Observing Fanny 
Lou Hamer’s public presence, Stembridge writes: “[Fanny Lou] Hamer 
. . . knows that she is good. . . . If she didn’t know that, . . . she 
wouldn't stand there, with her head back and sing! She couldn't speak 
the way that she speaks and the way she speaks is this: she announces. I 
do not announce. I apologize? (quoted in Giddings 1984, 301). It is the 
authority of Hamer’s speaking voice that Stembridge admires, from a self- 
acknowledged sense of her own disabled function. As in body language, 
so in speech, U.S. middle-class women are socialized to be demure and 
unassuming, hedging statements with self-disparaging qualifiers (Stem- 
bridge’s “apologies”) and advertising powerlessness through soft tones 
and hesitant inflections (Henley 1977, 69). Stembridge concludes that 
Hamer has been trained differently from herself; she has not been “taught” 
to demean and diminish “herself, her body, her strong voice” (Giddings 
1984, 301). 

It would seem, then, that middle-class white women tend to glorify 


7 That a different reading is equally plaumble is demonstrated by the interpretation of 
Abel's African-American graduate student, Lula Fragd, who reversed the attnbunon of racial 
identities: Fragd, following cultural, economic, and historical cues, read Twyla as black and 
Roberta as white (Abel 1993, 471-75). 
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the physical presence of the other woman because of specific deficiencies 
that they see made whole in her. When I idealize you, I see in you the 
qualities that I lack, the qualities that I would like to have. And regardless 
of the exact qualities that they admire in the other woman, they locate 
_ this idealization at the site of the body. Thus, it is social mastery that Abel 
locates in Roberta's body, in repeated phrases like “[Roberta possesses] 
a morc compelling physical presence that fortifies her cultural authority" 
(474); indeed, Abel acknowledges that she sees *embodiedness itself as a 
symptom and source of cultural authority" (1993, 474). 

Imaginary identifications such as these have the unintended effect of 
erasing the other woman as subject. Cross-race idealizations also erase the 
historical and political context in which she became a subject. For example, 
a white woman’s wish to identify with a black leader and so possess her 
rhetorical mastery or the perceived power of her physical presence over- 
looks the situated nature of those qualities—ignores the possibility that 
black women leaders do not just “have” authority but have developed 
ways of inhabiting and projecting body and voice as resistance, as a political 
strategy within a context of racial oppression. A more substantial recog- 
nition of a black woman’s authority and presence than the wish to identify 
with her would involve a study of the raced history that has produced 
black female gender roles. 

African-American feminists Sheila Radford-Hill and Joan Morgan pro- 
vide a historical context for the strong black woman role that casts a 
different light on white idealizations of a black woman’s personal power 
and presence. Morgan locates the origins of the stereotype in slavery. The 
idea that black female slaves were strong enough to endure any pain and 
keep on going justified slave-owners’ abuses, including rape. “The black 
woman’s mythic ‘strength’ became a convenient justification for every 
atrocity committed on her” (Morgan 1999, 98). In the liberation move- 
ments of the 1960s, Radford-Hill points out, the same stereotype came 
in handy to both black nationalists and white feminists: a strong black 
woman could be counted on to bear the blows of sexism and racism and 
“still render service” (Radford-Hill 2002, 1086). The mythic identity that 
emerges from history to inform contemporary black gender identities is, 
as Michele Wallace defines it, “a woman of inordinate strength, with an 
ability for tolerating an unusual amount of misery and heavy distasteful 
work. This woman does not have the same fears, weaknesses, and inse- 
curities as other women but believes herself to be and is, in fact, stronger 
emotionally than most men” (1978, 107).* 


* Morgan, Radford-Hill, and Kimberly Springer (2002) discuss the psychic costs of the 
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When white women idealize black women for embodying the strength 
that they themselves would like to have, then, they inadvertently champion 
and reinforce an oppressive, even damaging and dehumanizing gender 
identity. And, as Valerie Smith says, the “association of black women with 
reembodiment” is especially problematic, for it “resembles rather closely 
the association, in. . . nineteenth-century cultural constructions of wom- 
anhood, of women of color with the body and therefore with animal 
passions and slave labor” (1989, 45).° 

Idealizing the racialized other has real-world political consequences. 
Abstracting a woman’s personal strength from the social conditions that 
fostered her development of those strengths protects the white idealizer 
from having to confront the adverse material conditions that attach to 
being black in the United States and the daily insults and injuries of racism. 
As Ann duCille says in a different context, a white writer can “take sym- 
bolic wealth from the romanticized black body” while *retain[ing] the 
luxury of ignoring its material poverty” (1996, 110). This not-knowing 
bars the white idealizer from feeling any urgent need to change the racially 
skewed distribution of power and resources in the United States—or to 
give up the benefits that she derives from it. 

Nonetheless, in opening up to scrutiny some of the unconscious pro- 
cesses of whiteness—the fantasy projections of racial difference that ob- 
struct cross-race communication—the white academic feminists I have 
cited are performing an important service. As Abel explains, the purpose 
of such an analysis is to “deepen our recognition of our racial selves and 
the ‘others’ we fantasmatically construct—and thereby expand the pos- 
sibilities of dialogue across as well as about racial boundaries” (1993, 
120).*° Indeed, once the white women have published their idealizing 


“Strong Black Woman” gender role from the perspective of thosc who have to live up to 
it. On the social construction of black women, see Davis 1983; Giddings 1984; Carby 1987; 
Collins 1990, Tate 1992; Ladner 1995; Brown 1997. 

? Smith refers here to the ideology of slavery, but her reference to “reembodiment” calls 
up a whole senes of historical precedents for the displacement onto black bodies of corporeal 
energies harnessed and repressed by white socializanon. See hooks 1992; Lott 1993; Gubar 
1997. All three discuss that variant of identificanon called cultural appropriation, or assim- 
ilation—well-named in hooks’s essay title, “Eating the Other" (1992). Por a discussion of 
the ideology of slavery to which Smith refers, see Davis 1983, 5-12, Giddings 1984, 43; 
and Carby 1987, 23-24. 

1? Y analyze Jane Gallop’s sdealizing “dialogue” with black feminist critic Deborah Mc- 
Dowell in the longer vernon of this essay (Wyatt 2004) and in an carlier version of my 
discussion of white feminist idealizations of black women (Wyatt 1996). Gallop has been 
especially active in publicly exploring her fantasies about black women because, she says, she 
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fantasies, the black women who are their targets can respond as speaking 
subjects and so dispel their reification as venerated fantasy objects. The 
act of moving idealizing fantasies of the other woman into the public 
space of the printed word enables the dynamic of dialogue to work on 
and throw into process the static objects of private fantasy. In Lacanian 
terms, the white theorists have begun the process of breaking down imag- 
inary identifications by inserting their fantasies of race into the symbolic 
order—and the symbolic is, for Lacan, an antidote to the distortions of 
the imaginary. 


“Like You/Not You": Cherrie Moraga’s "From a Long Line of Vendidas" 
and symbolic identification 

In Lacanian theory symbolic processes function as a constraint on the ide- 
alizing, simplifying, and assimilative tendencies of imaginary identification.” 
In the following reading of Cherríe Moraga’s “From a Long Line of Ven- 
didas,” I explore various ways that the dominance of the symbolic in a 
conversation between persons on different sides of a race border can curb 
identification and yet, perhaps, provide a bridge to difference. 

The symbolic, the register of language and verbal interaction, functions 
through difference. On the level of language, signifiers mean through 
their difference from each other, and that meaning is always in motion 
as signifiers shift in relation to other signifiers. On the level of dialogue, 
each speaker reveals different aspects of herself over time: “The identity 
of the subject becomes a term that is always to be determined, always yet 
to be defined in a further movement of the signifying chain” (Boothby 
1996, 354). This presentation of self as “the unfolding of a history” curbs 
imaginary identification by challenging the desire to see the other as static 
and complete (Boothby 1996, 354). In the cross-race dialogue I model 
through the following reading of Moraga’s autobiographical essay, I per- 
ceive the speaker piecemeal, over time, each passage revealing a new and 
different aspect of her subjectivity. And Moraga’s self-presentation as a 
multiple and heterogeneous subject—she is one of the women of color 


thinks they “are not just idiosyncratic” (Gallop, Hirsch, and Miller 1990, 364), implying 
that self-examination can reveal and poesbly correct the tendency of white female academics 
to exoticize black women Sec also Gallop 1992, 165-76. 

U [n titling this discussion I am borrowing, and reversing, the title of Tnnh T Minh- 
ha’s essay, “Not You/Like You” (1990). 
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who originated the concept of multiple subjectivity—enhances the sym- 
bolic and invites a different kind of identification." 

Moraga's description ofa telephone conversation with her mother gives 
me an opening for identification. After an alienating gap of separation, 
Moraga's mother calls her, and Moraga is about to accept her mother's 
return and declare her great love for her—“I am big as a mountain! I 
want to say, Watch out, Mama! I love you and I am as big as a moun- 
tain!”—-when she hears the other phone in her mother’s house ring. Her 
mother, returning, says it is Moraga’s brother on the other line: “Okay, 
myita. J love you. Pl talk to you later,” she says, and hangs up—“cutting 
off the line in the middle of the connection. My brother has always come 
first” (1986, 177). This scenario of rejection draws me into identification. 
My mother (I felt) loved me until my brother was born and then trans- 
ferred all her love to him, forsaking me. But Moraga’s next statement cuts 
me off from identification: “What I wanted from my mother was impos- 
sible. It would have meant her going against Mexican/Chicano tradition 
in a very fundamental way. You are a traitor to your race if you do not 
put the man first” (177). Moraga moves to a dimension foreign to me 
by placing her mother’s betrayal in a cultural context that explains it: 
loyalty to the race is first and foremost loyalty to the Chicano male. My 
mother was a traitor to me, period. I am thrown out of identification, 
reminded of difference: I am Anglo, she is Chicana. Identification is not 
uniform and all-consuming but shifting: I am like her, then not her, 
moving in and out, making a partial identification. 

The Lacanian symbolic order encompasses sociocultural structure as 
well as linguistic structure. Moraga likewise situates her own experience 
always within an overarching cultural order. She argues that gender must 
be understood “within a context formed by race, class, geography, religion, 
ethnicity, and language” (Moraga 1986, 187). And that idea does not 
remain at the level of abstract principle. Rather, Moraga thinks of herself 
in terms of “a complex web of personal and political identity and op- 


7 From their daily experience of crossing cultural borders and inhabinng the several 
competing discourses that demand their allegiance, feminists of color have fashioned a self- 
definition that is multiple, heterogencous, and self-contradictory. Chicana feminists, espe- 
cally, have inmsted on that self-definition “as speaking subjects of a new discursive formation” 
in ther writings (Alarcón 1990, 356), beginning with the 1981 publicanon of This Bridge 
Called My Back, which Moraga coedited. Many African-Amencan feminists also stress the 
multiplicity of sdentty, of course. Perhaps the preponderance of African-Amencan targets of 
idealizanon m white feminist texts can be ascribed in part to a culture that has historically 
represented African-Amencan women visually, as bodily presences. For the visual regime of 
race in the United States, sec Wiegman 1995. 
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pression,” each node of the “web” consisting ofa nexus of social discourses 
(181). 

This is the Lacanian symbolic, although Lacan says it differently: the 
signifier “I” situates the subject within a structure of sociocultural signifiers 
that governs the subject’s relation to others. Or, as Shoshana Felman puts 
it, “Language . . . articulates a pre-established sociocultural system gov- 
erned by a Law that structures relationships and into which [the subject’s] 
own relations must be inscribed” (1987, 124). Although Moraga describes 
her experience and her culture in a more intimate and familiar discourse, 
she subscribes to this view, referring elements of her personal affective life 
always to the symbolic laws that govern her culture—or, as she says, to 
“the specific cultural contexts that have shaped her” (1986, 188). 

What is the effect on cross-cultural identification? That is, how does 
an Anglo reader process Moraga’s symbolic orientation? How does the 
overriding symbolic element shape reader identification? 

Contemplating Moraga’s cultural interpretation of her mother’s be- 
havior leads me to rethink my mother’s betrayal. Although my first re- 
sponse protests absolute difference—“Well, my mother was a traitor to 
me, period!"—Moraga's symbolic orientation begins to shift my attitude 
toward my own mother’s failure of love. As Moraga locates family relations 
within the boxed structures of male dominance—a male-dominant family 
structure within the larger male-dominant Mexican culture—I am led to 
think of my mother’s rejection in similarly structural terms. My mother, 
too, was putting my brother first within a larger cultural structure where 
the male is valued over the female. To put it in Lacanian terminology, 
Moraga influences me to think of personal relations as the relations of 
subject to subject within a signifying structure that governs them both. 
And that symbolic way of thinking tempers my rage against my mother, 
so that it begins to shift from a dual relation—I hate her, I love her—to 
a more mediated view of mother, son, and daughter as they figure within 
a larger relational structure. 

The nature of my identification with Moraga changes, too: having 
located myself in a family structure similar to hers, I experience not so 
much the initial totalizing identification with her individual rage and re- 
sentment—“I feel exactly the same as you”—as an identification with her 
position: that of daughter in a male-dominant family structure. This is a 
symbolic identification—not between two individuals but between two 
positions in a symbolic organization— "not accomplished by resemblance 
(projective identity) but by a parallel position in a structure” (Felman 
1987, 116). Yet the partial identification is useful to communication be- 
tween women whose cultural backgrounds differ. Identifying with Moraga 
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as underloved daughter, being “in” the text of her family experience—or 
at least in the entry hall—I am more apt to be engaged, more inclined 
to be open to what she says about her experience, than if her story seemed 
completely alien to me. I am still alert to differences, though, in part 
because bumping up against the actuality of what it means to be a woman 
in Mexican/Chicano culture continually throws me out of the comfortable 
place of identification. 


The benefits of pluralism: Standpoint theory, discourse ethics, and 
partial identification 

Epistemologists Sandra Harding and Paula Moya develop standpoint the- 
ory in a direction relevant to the dialogic shift in perspective I have just 
described. According to standpoint theory, social location determines what 
one knows: persons in different class, race, gender, sexuality, and nation 
positions have different understandings of reality. Further, standpoint the- 
ory holds that more reliable understandings of reality can be generated 
from the positions of oppressed people: they do not have the stake that 
dominant persons do in maintaining a status quo supported by the reign- 
ing ideology. In order to survive they have to be able to understand the 
worldview of the dominants who control things as well as the knowledge 
generated by their own experience of the world; they therefore have access 
to a broader vision of social reality. 

One might predict, starting from this premise, that feminist standpoint 
epistemologists would conclude that one is imprisoned in the understand- 
ing of the world determined by one’s social position—and, as a corollary, 
that an unbridgeable gap exists between the knowledge of one in a dom- 
inant position and one in a marginalized position.!* But Harding reasons, 
on the contrary, that someone in a dominant position can recognize that 
the knowledge generated by persons in oppressed positions comes closer 
to an accurate view of the way things work and therefore choose to base 
her own analysis on a theoretical framework produced from the other’s 
marginalized standpoint (see Harding 1991, 287). And one can use the 
insights gained from adopting the other’s theoretical perspective to un- 
dermine the system that gives one privilege in the first place. For example, 
one can become an antiracist thinker even if one begins from a privileged 
white middle-class woman’s position. Moya’s recent development of 


13 Joey Sprague provides a helpful summary of standpount theorists who suggest ways of 
bridging this gap (2001, 530-31) Lisa Heldke’s (1998) commentary on Harding’s stand- 
point theory helped me to frame Harding’s argument. 
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standpoint epistemology toward what she calls “post-positivist realism” 
indirectly describes the way that such a close acquaintance with one an- 
other’s standpoints can refine a community’s grasp of political realities 
(see Moya 2001, 445). And because some standpoints work better as 
explanations of the world than others, exposure to the otber's standpoint 
can “reveal the contradictions and mystifications with which members of 
those societies live” (468). Seyla Benhabib (1992) takes up this notion 
of the enrichment in collective knowledge that derives from a multiplicity 
of perspectives and applies it to community decision making. Benhabib 
maintains that members of a community need to “reverse perspectives” 
and “judge from the point of view of the other(s)” before reaching judg- 
ment on an issue (1992, 32). 

So far, my thinking about the benefits of cross-race dialogue resembles 
the concepts developed by Harding, Moya, and Benhabib. My partial 
identification with Moraga illustrates, as do their theories, the stimulus 
toward individual change and the enlargement of knowledge produced 
by the diversity of perspectives in a pluralist community. Occupying Mor- 
aga’s standpoint as I interact with her narrative, I get a new, more inclusive 
view of my own standpoint. I begin to conceptualize my own subjectivity 
in the structural way that Moraga sees herself—as a node in a “web” 
constituted by the intersection of multiple discourses: not just “woman” 
but raced, classed, heterosexualized woman. It may well be painful to 
surrender the definition of myself as, simply, “woman”—one of the op- 
pressed, one of the guiltless—in order to acknowledge my standpoint as 
raced, for in a racially stratified field of women I figure as a dominant, no 
longer innocent but occupying a position of privilege supported by the 
oppression of others. But viewing social realities from Moraga’s standpoint 
during the course of my reading pressures me to do so. As Harding and 
Moya suggest, it is the opportunity to look at my own standpoint through 
the lens of the marginalized subject that enables me to see more clearly 
“the contradictions and mystifications” of my standpoint—among them 
a blindness to class and race that is a privilege of whiteness and that protects 
white women from an accurate knowledge of the power relations in which 
they participate. 

What then would a psychoanalytic perspective add to feminist stand- 
point theory and discourse ethics? I would say, an increased insistence on 
the necessity of instituting formal discourse procedures and specific pro- 
tocols to foreground the symbolic and enable the “concrete other” to 
speak—and to be heard.'* And someone with a psychoanalytic background 


M Since credibility is differentially distnbuted along the lines of power relations, resting 
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might also feel a higher degree of anxiety about the potential for appro- 
priation in "thinking in the other's place? (Benhabib 1992, 133, 168). 


Cultural assimilation, difference, and the real 

Both Harding and Benhabib conceptualize the act of thinking through 
the other's perspective as a purely cognitive act and so discount its 
potential for assimilation (Harding 1991, 294—95; Benhabib 1992, 
168). But even at the level of the intellect, is there not a risk of assim- 
ilation? When I incorporate the other's theoretical standpoint is there 
not a danger of my co-opting it, subordinating it to the premises of my 
own conceptual schemas, even warping it into a support for my belief 
system—so that it is distorted beyond recognition? To acknowledge, 
respect, and protect difference, some reminder that "social differences 
by their nature are not entirely comprehensible? may be necessary (Som- 
mer 1999, 27).* Under the rubric of the real, I will discuss one way 
that subjects of marginalized cultures have set limits on being known 
and have resisted appropriation. 

The real is the most difficult of Lacan's registers to turn to political 
uses because it falls outside social discourse by definition. The Lacanian 
real is not the material world; what we perceive as “reality” is structured 
by the symbolic order. Rather, the Lacanian real encompasses that which 
is excluded from the symbolic order. It is there in the world, but it resists 
signification. It cannot be understood. The appearance of the real throws 
the subject's reality into confusion because the symbolic structures that 
the subject relies on to make sense of the world no longer work to generate 
meaning. 

In a longer version of this work on psychoanalysis, race, and com- 
munity, Risking Difference (Wyatt 2004), I explain how certain passages 
in Gloria Anzaldüa's Borderlands/La Frontera (1987) block a non-Latina 
reader’s comprehension. I offer a summary of that argument here as a 
paradigm for one means of resistance to assimilation. As I, an English 
speaker, read through Anzaldüa's text, I am able to process the inter- 
spersion of Spanish among the English words because the Spanish is 


credibility and others do not, specific protocols are necessary to give weight to the speech 
of community members who do not belong to the dominant group. See Fraser 1989, 46-47, 
Young 1990b, 34, 1998, 410-16, Benhabib 1992, 168. Scc also Jod: Dean's (1996) proposal 
of “reflective solidarity" as a model for feminist communication acroes cultural difference. 

!5 Doris Sommer’s model of reading “minonty” texts (1999) contributed in many ways 
to my discussion of strategies to block the assimilaung tendenacs of knowing. 
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sometimes translated and always minimal compared to the islands of 
English where I am at home. And my readerly pride is gratified by my 
seizing Anzaldáa's point that I am being asked to occupy the position 
of the border subject Anzaldtia’s text describes—called on to code switch 
at a moment's notice, to move back and forth across a linguistic border. 
But certain long passages in dense and difficult Spanish resist me. I argue 
that to a non-Spanish speaker these passages function as the real: they 
are there on the page, but they remain opaque to meaning; they resist 
absolutely integration into a monolingual English speaker’s symbolic 
system. 

Strictly speaking, the Lacanian real is always outside the linguistic. 
Nonetheless, I would argue, these dense Spanish passages produce effects 
of the real on a monolingual English reader. To encounter a lengthy 
passage in untranslated Spanish is to encounter a sudden failure, a sudden 
break in the reader’s symbolic system. Something is there, a concrete 
presence, but to an English-only speaker it is immutable into signifiers, 
outside the symbolic structures of cognition. There, inert, it blocks the 
reader’s symbolic progress; it is, like the real, “the rock upon which every 
attempt at symbolization fails” (Žižek 1989, 169).!5 

What Anzaldáa describes in these passages (1987, 43—44, 72) is an 
experience that a Western frame of reference would classify as madness: 
for days she remained closed up in her room, scratching her face and 
tearing out her hair. But Anzaldia wishes to understand her despair 
within a pre- Colombian cosmic scheme in which madness is a sign of 
being in the grip of Coatlicue, a Mesoamerican creator/destroyer god- 
dess. Anzaldüa's use of Spanish can be read as a means of protecting 
her cultural standpoint, and with it her most intimate spiritual experi- 
ences, from assimilation to the binary oppositions of a Western reader’s 
thought." 

In multicultural community, I would say that distancing strategies 
similar to Anzaldüa's refusal to reveal all to curious Anglo readers could 
baffle the drive toward the assimilation of difference. A woman who 
belongs to a marginalized culture might, for example, respond to a 
probing question with silence, or an oblique response, or an answer that 


14 Of course these passages constitute an 1mpediment only for a monolingual English 
speaker; for a Spannh reader, they participate in the smooth circulation of the symbolic. 

7 Anraldás's work seeks to transcend dualines like English-Spanish (sec Keating 1996, 
70-71), she writes from a multilingual and multicultural perspective—indigenous, English, 
Spanish. Indeed, she identifies Spanish as the language of the conquistadors. And ber intended 
audience is not necessarily Western readers like me But from my posinon as an Anglo reader, 
an encounter with untranslated Spanish functions as the real. 
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does not answer, or even some explicit statement of withholding like 
Rigoberta Menchü's recurring refusal, both in her writing and in her 
personal appearances, to let herself be known: “I’m still keeping my 
Indian identity a secret. I’m still keeping secret what I think no-one 
should know” (1984, 247; see also Sommer 1999, 119-20). Or take 
Patricia Hill Collins’s seeming rebuke to those who would borrow an 
African-American standpoint: “Living life as an African-American 
woman is a necessary prerequisite for producing Black feminist thought 
because within Black women’s communities thought is validated and 
produced with reference to a particular set of historical, material, and 
epistemological conditions” (1995, 539). In the present context, the 
statement can be read as a check on white feminist enthusiasm for bor- 
rowing the marginalized other’s framework—not so much a total shut- 
out of white feminist standpoint critics as a defense against appropriation, 
a healthy reminder that occupying the other’s theoretical standpoint has 
its own built-in limitations, that historical and material conditions create 
epistemological differences that have to be respected. 

As Diana Fuss states a central dilemma of multicultural community: 
“How can the other be brought into the domain of the knowable with- 
out annihilating the other as other—as precisely that which cannot be 
known?” (1995, 4). Acts of knowing have their own tendencies toward 
assimilation. Our best effort to “know” the other’s experience or the 
other’s point of view places us on the inescapable ground of all our 
knowing, integrating the new into cognitive structures established by 
our own prior experience. Some forcible reminder that cultural differ- 
ence is ultimately unknowable can provide the necessary complement 
to Harding’s and Benhabib’s notion of adopting the other’s perspective. 

I do not intend to debunk the possibility of thinking through the 
other’s perspective. The hope for multicultural feminist community im- 
plicit in Benhabib’s, Harding’s, and Moya’s theories and in my parable 
of a partial identification with Moraga is that adopting the other’s analytic 
perspective and way of knowing would not only increase one’s knowledge 
of social realities but also establish enough mutual understanding so that 
the group could work together effectively toward a common end. It would 
surely be useful to forging a common purpose if members of a cross-race 
alliance could understand each other to a degree—and identify with one 
another to the extent of being able to perceive things from the other’s 
standpoint. The trick is to put into practice the idea of identifying and 
understanding “to a degree.” It is the multiplicity of diverse perspectives 
that enriches a community’s collective understanding of social realities. 


Some “No Trespassing” signal like Anzaldüáa's lengthy Spanish passages 
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can servc to kecp a genuine cultural pluralism alive by disrupting the 
totalizing moves of identification and curbing the homogenizing tenden- 
cies of knowing. 


Politicizing lack: A defense of multicultural community 

Because the impulse to idealize and identify with the other (racialized) 
woman is largely unconscious and so largely uncontrollable, it would 
likely survive such fixes from the symbolic and the real. But Lacan's 
work suggests a technique that may counter the pull of idealization. In 
Lacan's thought, the subject is constituted by lack. And lack, as I have 
said, is what propels imaginary identification and idealization. Onc at- 
tributes to the other the fullness of being that is absent in oneself and 
strives to acquire that fullness of being through identification. To arrest 
the process, one would have to recognize, accept, and own one’s lack. 
And one comes to that recognition, Lacan says, by accepting the fact 
that the idealized other with whom onc identifies is also lacking. For 
example, the structure of psychoanalysis produces the analysand’s imag- 
inary identification with the analyst, who is idealized as “the subject 
presumed to know.” To “cross the plane of identification,” to deidealize 
the analyst, the patient has to be brought to acknowledge the “desire 
of the analyst” (Lacan 1978, 273, 274). That is tantamount to recog- 
nizing the lack in the other. For lack and desire are coterminous in 
Lacan. Simply put, one is a subject of desire because one is lacking; 
desire forever seeks the elusive thing that will fill up the gap in being. 
To be confronted with the fact that the idealized other has desires and 
is therefore lacking is to realize that no one is whole and self-sufficient, 
so it is impossible to achieve even a temporary respite from one’s lacks 
through identifying with the other’s wholeness. One has to accept one’s 
own lack as irremediable. 

If we steal a page from Lacan and oppose to the largely unconscious 
impulse to idealize and identify with the racialized other a conscious, 
deliberate effort to recognize that she too is a subject of lack and desire, 
as we all are, then perhaps the focus can shift to what feminists of color 
say they desire and they lack. Audre Lorde, for example, speaks directly 
to white feminists when she says, “Some problems we share as women, 
some we do not. You fear your children will grow up to join the pa- 
triarchy and testify against you, we fear our children will be dragged 
from a car and shot down in the street, and you will turn your back 
upon the reasons they are dying” (Lorde 1985, 119). Lorde here clearly 
articulates the difference in power and position between white and black 
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women and clearly states what people of color lack: social justice. And 
bell hooks voices what some black feminists desire: that white feminists 
participate in “a radical movement to end racism” (1984, 52). I want 
to argue here that grounding an antiracist politics in multicultural com- 
munity can address some of the difficulties that white feminists and 
feminists of color have encountered in joint antiracist activism in the 
past. 

I have been writing about multicultural community as if it were an 
unproblematic notion, but the ideal of community itself has been sub- 
jected to feminist critique. Iris Marion Young (19902) argues persuasively 
that the desire for an imaginary unity characterizes communities as well 
as individuals, and with a similar result—the exclusion of difference. Young 
uncovers a desire for collective identification both in communitarian the- 
orists and in the groups she studies. In the feminist groups she observes, 
for example, the insistence on solidarity—on mutual identification and 
affirmation—outlaws disagreement and difference of opinion, which are 
interpreted as “the destruction of community” (1990a, 311). The result 
is that difference is excluded: first, members of the group suppress their 
own differences in order to express solidarity; second, those who cannot 
identify with the others feel excluded (and, presumably, become disaf- 
fected and go away). Given an ethos of solidarity (a social version of 
identification) groups quickly become homogeneous. 

In many academic circles the notion of interracial community is dis- 
missed as naive, idealistic, and inevitably exclusionary. Cross-race alliances 
are envisioned for the most part as temporary coalitions organized around 
a single political issue and destined to dissolution; a preferred strategy for 
effecting social change is a shifting politics of identity like Chela Sandoval’s 
“differential consciousness,” where participants maintain fluid allegiances 
. and move frequently between different sites of resistance to oppression 
(1991, 15; 2000, 59).”* 


u Feminists of color have been more successful than white feminists in forging alliances 
across race. Chicana feminists, in parncular, have a long tradition of theociring the polincs 
of such coalinons. Cynthia Franklin points out that in addition to theonzing coalitional 
dynamics, This Bridges Called My Back (Moraga and Anzaldita 1981) and Making Face, 
Making Soul (Anraldáa 1990b) “constituted new communities of and for women” that cross 
many of the borders drawn by identity politics (Franklin 1997, 9, 5). See Moya’s and San- 
doval’s accounts of the odgins and history of women-of-color coalinons and the writings 
on coalitional dynamics they produced (Sandoval 2000, 42.2-62.4; Moya 2001, 448-49). 
Among these theoectical wrinngs on women-of-color movements, sec Moraga and Anzaldita 
1981; Moraga 1981; Alarcón 1990; Anzaldita 1990a, 1990b, Lugones 1990. More recent 
Chicana discuamons of women-of-color feminisms include Seldfvar-Hull 2000, Sandoval 
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I want to argue here, with Cynthia Franklin, that a “transformative 
politics” can emerge from multicultural community as well as the other 
way around (1997, 5). Idealization represents only the extreme casc of 
what many feminists of color perceive as white feminism's neglect of 
*other women's lived experience? (Hurtado 2003, 268); multicultural 
community provides an opportunity for correcting this blindness to ma- 
terial conditions. I have offered the “dialogue” I imagine with Moraga 
as an example of the kind of interracial exchange between community 
members that can change the perspective of a white feminist. Moraga's 
narrative is thus persuasive and transformative because her articulation 
of oppression is grounded always in her “lived experience”—of her re- 
lationship to a particular mother and brother, of her particular sexual 
choices and their collision with her culture's values.’® Such an exchange 
of personal information can effectively fill in the gap that women of 
color find in white feminists grasp of material realities. And I would 
argue that women from different racial/cultural groups are more likely 
to invest energy and time in such cross-race conversations if they know 
they will be continuing to live and/or work together for an extended 
period of time. A self-revealing conversation like the “dialogue” with 
Moraga is unlikely to take place unless trust has been built up over time. 
To state the-obvious, trust cannot be taken as a given between women 
of racial groupings formed by centuries of slavery, land theft, and racism. 
In my experience at a small college with a racially diverse faculty and 
student body, it is the continuity of relations over time that creates trust: 
the repetition of casual and serendipitous conversations between faculty 
members from different racial and cultural backgrounds—on stair land- 
ings, beside mailboxes, on the way to adjacent offices—builds trust grad- 
ually. Over time, conversations that go beyond work-related concerns 
to an exchange of personal experience become possible and can lead to 
a more immediate understanding of each other's “lived experience?— 
including the material conditions that attach to being a woman of color 
in the United States and the daily toll of affronts and injuries inflicted 
by racism. I would argue that women of different racial groups have a 


2000; Moya 2001, 2002. While Thus Bridge Called My Back staged a dialogue across culture/ 
race differences, its successor, This Bridge Called Home (Anraldita and Keating 2002), is 
even more inclusive, containing essays by whites and males. Sec especially essays in Home 
that address issucs of multiracial community, by M. Jacqui Alexander, Glona Anzsldüa, 
Hector Carbaja, Cynthia Franklin, AnaLouise Keating, Toni C. King et al., Kimberly Spnngrr, 
and Indigo Violet. 

1? See Moya’s analysis of the distinctive quahties of Moraga’s “theories in the fesh” 
(2002, 48-57). 
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better chance of learning about the specifics of cach other's everyday 
experience when they participate in an ongoing community than they 
would if the alliance were known to be strictly strategic and temporary. 

In addition to satisfying the critique that white feminists ignore the 
concrete realities of being a woman of color in the United States, in 
addition to effecting a Lacanian cure for white idealizations that erase 
the lacks in the lives of women of color, such a shift in the social per- 
spective of white feminists can lead to more effective political action. 
For example, my response to Moraga’s analysis of her personal experi- 
ence does not necessarily end with a shift of perspective, with a new 
understanding of my own standpoint. The pressure to notice that race 
and class arc part of my gender position is simultancously a pressure to 
take responsibility for both the privileged position itself and the race/ 
class oppression that supports it—and, ultimately, a pressure to do some- 
thing, to use the ncw insights to undermine the system that grants me 
privilege in the first place and to work toward a more equitable distri- 
bution of power and resources. I would suggest that cross-race dialogues 
in an ongoing community could likewise politicize its members. 

African-American and white feminist analyses of interracial political 
alliances in the 1960s and 1970s enable me to make the case that more 
effective political alliances can emerge from such everyday knowledge 
of one another's lives. It is white women’s ignorance of the material 
effects of racism, their *neglect of economic survival issues," that Benita 
Roth pinpoints as *the main stumbling block to joint work" in the 1970s 
(1999, 76; quoted in Breines 2002, 1123). Similarly, Wini Breines argues 
that although 1960s feminist socialist groups like Bread and Roses were 
genuinely antiracist, their antiracism was based on an “abstract theoriz- 
ing” that “did not speak to [black women]," who continued to feel 
“invisible to white women.” “Abstractness impaired white women's un- 
derstanding of the reality of the lives of women of color” (Breines 2002, 
1122-23). The root problem, writes Breines, was that “black and white 
women did not know each other. . . [they] had little connection with 
each other” (2002, 1122). 

I would argue that the converse is also true: a political alliance to 
combat racial injustice is more likely to hold and to be effective if the 
allies can trust in one another’s grasp of the concrete realities of living 
in a racist society. As a group of Boston black and white feminists 
write, “We need both a political understanding of racism and a per- 
sonal-political understanding of how it affects our daily lives. . . . You 
simply cannot do political actions without personal interaction" (Cross 
et al. 1979, 11; quoted in Breines 2002, 1122-23). I would add that 
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the continuity of affectional ties and emotional support afforded by 
community can sustain a prolonged political action in the face of pro- 
longed discouragement. In turn, antiracism based on the all-too-real 
lack of social justice could provide a more solid grounding for cross- 
race feminist solidarity than the imaginary yearning for identification. 


Department of English and Comparative Literary Studies 
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Jane Flax 


What is the Subject? Review Essay on Psychoanalysis and 
Feminism in Postcolonial Time 


rying to discuss the topic “psychoanalysis and feminism” is like at- 
tempting to hit a moving target or standing still in an earthquake. 
As the books reviewed here—Gender in Psychoanalytic Space, edited 
by Muriel Dimen and Virginia Goldner (2002); The Melancholy of Race, 
by Anne Anlin Cheng (2001); Female Subjects in Black and White, edited 
by Elizabeth Abel, Barbara Christian, and Helene Moglen (1997); An- 
tyone’s Claim, by Judith Butler (2000); Sexual Subjects, by Adria E. 
Schwartz (1998); and Lying on the Postcolonial Couch, by Rukmini Bhaya 
Nair (2002)—exemplify, both terms are unstable and heterogeneous, and 
the relations between them are equally complex. Indeed, one of the best 
essays in Female Subjects in Black and White is its wonderfully written and 
unusually honest introduction. In it, the three editors discuss some of the 
racial politics and charged interactions related to the book's conception. 
Reviewing these books, I was struck by the differences between the current 
situation and that of 1974, when Juliet Mitchell’s Psychoanalysis and Fem- 
inism was first published.’ Then the status of psychoanalysis in the United 
States was quite different; biological medicine had not yet displaced it as 
the predominant paradigm in psychiatry. In many hospitals, analysts ran 
the psychiatry services and psychiatric residency training programs. Ego 
psychology, with its emphasis on drives, defenses, and adaptation (Hart- 
mann 1958), was the preeminent analytic theory. Feminists who found 
psychoanalysis useful, such as Mitchell, felt their position had to be justified 
against the dominant view that psychoanalysis was a major contributor to 
women's oppression. 
Today none of these statements is true. In psychiatry and academic 


psychology programs, psychoanalysis is notable mostly for its absence. 
Managed care has eliminated payment for most long-term forms of ther- 


1 For an excellent historical overview of the history of the relations between psychoanalysis 
and feminism, see Shapiro 2002. On the impact of feminism on psychology more generally, 
see Worell 2000. 
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apy, both in- and outpatient, and this affects the accessibility and use of 
psychoanalytic treatment. While many feminists continue to find psycho- 
analysis oppressive or exclusionary, it attracts the attention of numerous 
academics, especially those in the humanities and to a lesser extent in the 
social sciences (Adams 2002). (Very few practitioners of one of my dis- 
ciplines, political science, take it seriously.) One is more likely to find a 
serious course on psychoanalytic theory taught by a feminist literature 
professor than a psychologist. Despite its precarious state as institution 
and clinical practice, within contemporary American psychoanalysis a pro- 
liferating variety of theories, methods, and practitioners abounds. Influ- 
ential theories and methods include object relations and other interper- 
sonal theories, developmental and infancy studies, narrative theories, self 
psychology, and multiple Lacanian and Kleinian approaches. Analytic in- 
stitutes have been compelled to alter their former restriction of full training 
to medical school graduates, and this has intensified the demedicalization 
and diversity of American psychoanalysis? Some certified analysts now 
identify themselves as feminist psychoanalysts. Feminist theorizing and 
internal pressures dislodged the deficiency model of femininity (women 
are deficient men) formerly dominant in psychoanalysis, and sustained 
efforts finally eliminated the official pathologizing of homosexuality. 
(Since the 1994 edition of the American Psychiatric Association's Diag- 
nostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders, it no longer is classified 
as a form of mental illness.) 

Similarly, it is far more appropriate to speak of feminisms than feminism. 
In Mitchell's 1974 discussion of femininity, the feminine is complicated 
by neither race nor sexuality. Today this tacit subject of early second-wave 
feminism (white, middle-class, heterosexual, Western woman) has been 
decentered and critiqued. Contemporary feminisms are marked by mul- 
tiple and conflicting concepts of feminism, challenges to unitary or es- 
sentialist concepts of “woman,” the extension of gender analysis to include 
problematizing sexual difference itself, and the emergence of more com- 
plex ways of thinking about subjectivity, sexuality, class, postcoloniality, 
and race. Even some of the carefully elaborated core terms of feminist 
discourse such as gender appear problematic, or their meanings are highly 
contested. As Dimen and Goldner (2002) put it in their useful intro- 
duction to Gender in Psychoanalytic Space, if "1970s feminism may be 
said to have asked, ‘Gender, what is it?,’ these essays pose a more basic 
question, “Gender, is it?” (xvii). 


? For a thoughtful discussion of these changes, sce Michels 1994 and his respondents 
Astrachan 1994 and Margolis 1994. 
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Among their other effects, these transformations destabilize the original 
subject/object of feminist psychoanalysis: woman herself. Deconstructing 
sexual difference and subjectivity shifts the focus of inquiry from who is 
woman really, what does she want or need, and how can she be liberated, 
to why are women? Answering the question why requires analyzing what 
produces women and what functions “woman” serves within contem- 
porary social formations. As Linda Zerilli (1998) argues, “Woman is a 
mythology. A mythology cannot be defeated in the sense that one wins 
over one’s opponent through the rigor of logic or the force of the evi- 
dence; a mythology cannot be defeated through arguments that would 
reveal it as groundless belief (e.g., the postmetaphysical feminist project). 
A mythology is utterly groundless, hence stable. What characterizes a 
mythology is not so much its crude or naive character—mythologies can 
be extremely complex and sophisticated—but, rather, its capacity to elude 
our practices of verification and refutation” (443). 

These theoretical and political developments entail profound challenges 
to feminist psychoanalysis, including the self-understandings and self- 
representations of those engaged in its practices. Such theorizing generates 
many troubling questions for feminist psychoanalysts. Traditionally, psy- 
choanalysis has relied on clinical material as the basis for its theories and 
has tended to account for subjectivity through developmental narratives 
in which innate processes unfold in specific stages over time. So how do— 
or do—such psychoanalytic theories fit with social constructivist ones? If, 
as many theorists claim, experience is constituted through various histor- 
ical contingencies and power relations, and memory itself is not eidetic 
but fragile and constantly remade, what is the status of the patient’s clinical 
material as the “truth” of the subject? If speaking the truth is a means to 
incorporate subjects within disciplinary practices, how are we to under- 
stand therapeutic practices? Is gender anything other than an effect of 
power? “Is a fixed, discrete, or coherent gendered sense of self intrinsic 
to our experience of actualized well-being? Does that gendered sense self 
[sic] have to correspond to some ‘objective reality’ about the sexed body?” 
(Schwartz 1998, 68). Is the body necessarily “sexed” at all? 

This sometimes uneasy fit between such feminist theorizing and the 
thinking and practices of psychoanalytic clinicians is a central concern in 
the Gender in Psychoanalytic Space collection. The subtitle of this volume 
is Between Clinic and Culture, and it is in in-between spaces that the 
contributors locate psychoanalysis and gender. Clinicians and their patients 
often create and work within in-between spaces, and other theorists have 
much to gain from what such spaces make possible (Dimen 2002, 57-59), 

Within such spaces the full complexity of gender as currently practiced 
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can be observed and analyzed. Within clinical space, gender’s liminal qual- 
itics emerge. It is a social construct, but for individual subjects its meaning 
and practice are animated and pervaded by idiosyncratic personal fantasies 
and emotions. While gender status is deeply personal, one can observe 
patients struggling with it as a social fact. Patients must grapple with 
gender’s normative and regulatory demands. Given this liminal status, 
therefore, it is most useful to think of gender as transitional space (Dimen 
2002), a contradiction (Harris 2002), or a paradoxical injunction (Goldner 
2002). 

I, too, have found locating gender (and race) within and as transitional 
space quite useful (Flax 2002). Transitional space is a concept originally 
suggested by D. W. Winnicott (1971). In such spaces (exemplified by a 
child lost in play) questions like “is this real or not?” are suspended and 
irrelevant. Outside psychotic states, consensual reality and fantasy are not 
equated. One remains in-between; the social world is made use of in the 
service of personal expression. Anchoring in the social world makes full 
expression of fantasy possible, since it protects one from being lost in a 
psychotic delusion. Suspending the reality question or rejecting the con- 
strual of objective /subjective as a binary enables us to hold in mind the 
complexity of gender: it is a social fact; a socially constructed category; a 
possible site of intensely subjective fantasy, emotion, and meaning con- 
struction; and an effect of power with differential and asymmetric con- 
sequences inherent in varying positions within its grid. Its salience varies 
within individual subjects, and, as Goldner (2002, 77) points out, gender 
is sometimes used as a defense against other psychic troubles. 

Interestingly, though, unlike Alice Adams (2002), a self-defined “out- 
sider,” or Butler and some of the authors in Female Subjects in Black and 
White, none of the contributors to Gender in Psychoanalytic Space takes 
up issues related to another aspect of clinical psychoanalysis’s liminality— 
its location in wider grids of power. While many of the contributors con- 
sider the challenges of contemporary theorizing to more traditional no- 
tions of subjectivity, none turns a Foucauldian lens on her own institutional 
location and identities, the practices or powers that authorize her own 
knowledge, or the complicity of analysis with what Michel Foucault 
(1997b) calls technologies of the self. In my view, this limit inhibits some 
of the contributors to Gender in Psychoanalytic Space from adequately 
interrogating their own desires to hold on to certain ideas, for example, 
developmental lines (Benjamin 2002) or innate human capacities or po- 
tentials (Chodorow 2002). 

More important, however, there is a marked absence of consideration 
of the disciplinary construction of the subject of analysis. This shows in 
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the lack of questioning of how another aspect of subjective constitution— 
racc——might complicate our understandings of gender, subjectivity, and 
psychoanalysis. As the work of most of the other authors reviewed here 
suggests, offering more fluid concepts of gender and subjectivity (Layton 
2002) is not sufficient to resolve psychoanalysis’s troubled relations with 
some feminisms. Neither the contributors to Gender in Psychoanalytic 
Space nor Schwartz (1998) sustain skepticism about whether psycho- 
analysis can survive displacement of its privileged subjects. Butler, Spillers, 
and Walton, in Female Subjects in Black and White, and Nair suggest that 
the challenges to psychoanalytic feminism extend far beyond retheorizing 
gender and its place within a reconceived subjectivity. These writers in- 
dicate that the centrality of gender as a problem for feminism or as a 
constituting factor in subjectivity must undergo more complex analysis. 
Gender and subjectivity more generally must be analyzed in relationship 
not only to “sexual difference” but also to race, forms of desire, kinship, 
and power (including colonialism). Attempts to think seriously about race, 
postcoloniality, or homosexual desire and kinship may reveal structural 
limits in psychoanalytic discourse. With this approach, one quickly runs 
up against the recurrent, tacit collapsing of gender, identity, heterosex- 
uality, embodiment, and sexual difference within psychoanalytic theoriz- 
ing. The apparent coherence of psychoanalytic theorizing may depend on 
whiting out race and privileging a monoracial, Western gendering process 
as the narrative of subjective constitution. Gender may be used as a de- 
fense, not only against intrapsychic troubles but intersubjective, political, 
and theoretical ones as well. 

These concerns are apposite. In Gender in Psychoanalytic Space, for 
example, only Goldner speculates about how heterosexism structures basic 
categories of even “progressive” psychoanalytic approaches like relational 
theories. Relational theories replace the traditional one-person focus in 
psychoanalysis (c.g., Freud’s drive theory) with a two-person one (the 
mother/child dyad of much developmental theory). Yet shouldn’t the 
reappearance of the couple, now in the “preoedipal” realm, arouse sus- 
picions? Is this another way in which we cannot escape the relentless 
pressures to achieve coupled normativity? I would note additional trou- 
bles: ignoring the possibility of siblings and their impact on one another 
also enables this dyad to remain undisturbed. There is also a paradoxical 
tendency among analysts to disregard the roles of fantasy and power in 
theory construction. “The infant” can serve as a blank screen on which 
our own wishes and desires are projected, including the wish to be the 
only salient person in another’s world. It is also puzzling to me that many 
analysts (including Schwartz 1998) do not evince much skepticism about 
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the cultural saturation of dominant developmental narratives. That au- 
tonomy (however relationally conceived) or the dilemmas of self/other 
so coincide with the normative commands of contemporary white, West- 
ern, middle-class subjectivity ought to raise suspicions about the lineage 
of these stories. The term preoedipal is also problematic. Among other 
problems, conceived as a “stage,” preoedipal connotes its status as a before 
or a prelude to the real event: the oedipal, defined by the entrance of the 
dyad mother/father (not to mention culture or the symbolic) on the scene 
(Magee and Miller 2002, 210). Indeed, as Butler argues (2000, 19-20), 
in Lacanian theory this assumption is formalized through the collapsing 
of certain (patriarchal) patterns of kinship and universal Law (the equating 
of the symbolic with induction into the phallic order and the phallic order 
with an invariant universal grammar). While relational theories might ul- 
timately prove more capacious, within Lacanian theories, classic psycho- 
analysis, and current relational theorizing there appears to be no place for 
homosexual parenting, multigenerational extended families, or households 
in which child care is consistently shared among several persons (Schwartz 
1998, 129). Among these patterns of shared child care is one not un- 
common among some contemporary American middle-class households. 
In these houscholds the primary caretaker (in terms of sheer hours spent) 
may be a woman whose ethnic/racial/linguistic locations are quite dif- 
ferent from those of others within the household. It would be fascinating 
to explore the psychic effects of such arrangements on all participants. 

However, as the contributors to Female Subjects in Black and White 
discuss, within psychoanalysis, critical consideration of race remains mostly 
absent. Most of the essays in Gender in Psychoanalytic Space would confirm 
their charge. When not (overtly) disregarded, considerations of race are 
embarrassingly segregated and assigned to one analyst, Kimberlyn Leary 
(2002), who identifies herself as an African American. Although Leary 
provides an elegant and subtle consideration of some of race’s dynamic 
effects within the clinical situation, race should not be allocated as a black 
woman’s burden. In addition to reenacting problematic American race 
politics, this is simply bad theory. As Cheng shows, any adequate account 
of object relations, gender, and subjective constitution (at least in the 
United States) would incorporate the “melancholy of race” (2001, 7-14). 
By this she means that object relating occurs within racialized social for- 
mations, and that part of our subjective constitution consists of internal- 
izations of objects inflected with affects congruent with and consequent 
to specific racial histories and subject positions. The dyadic world of object 
relations theory (mother/child; father/child) has to expand to include 
other terms: history, power, and racialized positionalsty. 
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To theorize entrance into the symbolic without specifying its raced and 
heterosexed demands simply repeats repressions that permit the confound- 
ing of inevitability and power and generate the appearance of universality. 
As still remains typical in psychoanalysis, while there are gestures toward 
culture, whose culture remains generally unquestioned. In Gender in Psy- 
choanalytic Space, geographical and cultural specificity is introduced pri- 
marily in a brief essay by Lila Labidi (2002) on the appropriateness of 
psychoanalytic categories for social practices in Arabic cultures. One essay, 
which by its very solitude still positions those outside the West as an object 
of discourse, can hardly suggest what such subjects might have to say were 
psychoanalysis their object. Nair’s work is a fascinating intimation of such 
possibilities, both in its treatment of language and its reconstitution of 
the necessary subjects and objects of psychoanalytic discourse. Her work 
suggests that while psychoanalytic concepts such as internalization retain 
a lot of power as investigative tools, we must include within our definition 
of “space” the specifics of location and history. She is particularly interested 
in delineating some psychic/social processes of postcoloniality. For in- 
stance, Nair shows (in ways that intersect with Butler's and Spillers's con- 
cerns) that Lacanian notions of language as structured by an abstract and 
universal grammar cannot accommodate the postcolonial understanding 
of its historical sedimentation. To speak or write in English in contem- 
porary India, for example, entails engagement with multiple sites of Law, 
including colonialism and its not-always-archaic residues (Nair 2002, 
202). Just as Spillers (1997, 140) advocates supplementing existing psy- 
choanalytic theory with a “fourth register” that can account for how 
relations of racial domination become the subject’s psychic burden, so 
Nair suggests that this applies to postcoloniality as well. 

At least in contemporary India, the Father’s legacy includes not only 
the consequences of his no but a far more terrifying and totalizing in- 
difference. Indifference is an ongoing “institutionalized mode of response 
to pluralism” (Nair 2002, 226). To manage India, the colonialists set up 
a vast bureaucratic apparatus. They also created a fantasy that India was 
one—one culture, one country. In this orientalist imaginary, a hetero- 
genous and diverse world of many cultures, languages, religions, and other 
practices was reduced to a homogeneous other. To create and maintain 
such a radical reduction requires constantly renewed violence and amnesia 
regarding what is repressed. Propagating English was one means of per- 
petuating this fantasy and masking its animation through relations of 
power. Now, however, the colonialist past infiltrates the present partially 
through the activities of postcolonials themselves. Postcolonials reenact 
and reanimate their colonialist legacy. Nationalist leaders such as Jawaharlal 
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Nehru internalized the colonialist myth of India. Conjoined with nation- 
alism and the values of democracy, postcolonials *inherited some of the 
amnesias necessary to a takeover of the bureaucratic apparatus" (Nair 
2002, 226) established by colonialism. “The most cherished utopian goals 
of the newly independent Indian nation were thus articulated and ad- 
ministered through a homogenizing vision once imposed by its colonial 
masters? (Nair 2002, 226). In the guisc of rules, endless red tape, and 
paralyzing bureaucracy now administered by Indians themselves, the quo- 
tidian lives and subjectivity of ordinary Indians are constituted through 
the violence of regulatory indifference. Rulers require subjects “who in 
turn require external authority to organize them” (Nair 2002, 53). It 
would be a mistake, however, to represent these subjects as passive objects 
or victims. Internalized history generates its own forms of identity and 
desire in which individual subjects are deeply invested. For example, na- 
tionalism enables experiences of psychic as well as political cohesion, and 
representing male-dominant kinship systems as innately "Indian" and 
hence anti-Western preserves emotionally charged social relations. How- 
ever, as Cheng also argues, postcoloniality entails irreversible loss as well 
as amnesia. Whatever might come after postcoloniality cannot be rooted 
in a freshly excavated, pristine precolonial past. Memory reforms as it 
restores, and no precolonial re-membering is available. To escape the 
violence of indifference will require newly imagined worlds of difference 
of which only vague intimations are presently available. 

I raise these issues precisely because I think the work represented in 
Gender in Prychoanalytic Space is among the best in the field. Thus, what 
remains in question are the limits of psychoanalysis and its utility to multiple 
feminist projects. But we circle back to where I began—which psychoanalysis 
and which feminist projects? Part of the problem, in addition to the ever- 
mutating forms of psychoanalysis and feminism, is that just as feminisms 
incorporate theories and practices, so too does psychoanalysis. Part of being 
in-between is also recognizing that what clinicians need theorizing for may 
not necessarily overlap with the needs of those engaged in other practices. 
Such recognition should be reciprocal, that is, respected by feminists en- 
gaged in other practices. In the case of psychoanalysis, while it proffers 
multiple theories of mind, subjectivity, knowledge, and culture, it also offers 
treatment, as practitioners, analysts are engaged in a variety of practices 
meant to affect other humans, presumably for the better. This means that 
as clinicians, analysts, while located in all the grids of power, as well as the 
confessional and disciplinary practices Foucault (1994a, 19972) delineates, 
spend time in analytic spaces that from practitioner and patient's viewpoints 
cannot be understood only in these terms. 
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As someone who has been on both sides of the couch, I often take up 
these viewpoints myself. Like any practice, clinical psychoanalysis has cer- 
tain ethical obligations and practical demands. These require us to fore- 
ground certain concerns, for example, minute attention to subjective fan- 
tasy. We may also have to worry about the mental and physical safety of 
our patients and the immediate life consequences of their mental states 
in a way that puts us in a charged relation to the patient. Interpretation 
in such conditions can have far more dire consequences than when we 
are analyzing a text. Furthermore, the longer I practice as a clinician, the 
more I am struck by the apparently infinite variety and complexity of how 
subjects take up, live, and struggle against the various positions in which 
they find themselves. Therapy seems more and more like experiments in 
quantum physics—not only does the observer affect the observational field 
in ways that cannot be fully known, but whatever laws appear to pertain 
on the macro level are not necessarily particularly helpful in predicting or 
understanding the micro processes of individuals in the moment. As Nancy 
Chodorow (2002, 237) points out in different language, this belief in 
and attention to apparently irreducibly idiosyncratic subjectivity is an es- 
sential and inescapable aspect of psychoanalytic practice. Fantasy and affect 
are important elements in the constitution and expression of idiosyncratic 
subjectivity, and subjective meanings are often intensely suffused with 
emotion. 

Attention to this mode of subjectivity gives rise to a central and, I 
think, invaluable tenet shared by many forms of psychoanalysis: the power 
and importance of an “inner” subjective reality that is other than and 
irreducible to consensual ones. I would also argue that concepts such as 
fantasy, unconscious processes, the simultaneously psychic and somatic 
qualities of psychic life, the multiple and often discordant registers of 
subjectivity, and the displacement of a disembodied reason as the definitive 
human characteristic are equally invaluable contributions of psychoanalytic 
theorizing. Contrary to Chodorow (2002, 244), however, I think that to 
insist on this irreducibly idiosyncratic realm does not require postulating 
an innate human capacity or potential. I do not see how speculating about 
the ontic grounding of psychic phenomena helps us to understand their 
qualities or meanings, either in an individual analysis or in theorizing more 
generally. That we sometimes have to suspend questions of the social to 
be of use to our patients does not mean that we are now dwelling in the 
domain of the innate. As in quantum experiments, analysts cannot per- 
fectly control for our observation effects. To some extent, I think that 
just as parents and cultures do, as analysts we inculcate our patients into 
modes of experiencing. We model a language of interpretation that they 
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may internalize, and it is not clear how to isolate such effects when offering 
clinical experience as evidence for theories about subjectivity. I am not 
claiming psychic life is simply derivative of our interpretations, but that 
its processes may be sufficiently inchoate that its content, interpretation, 
and mechanisms may be partially effects of particular relationships and 
contexts. An emotion, for example, is not simply a raw feel. It is a feel 
mediated through a history of others’ naming, interpreting, and respond- 
ing to it somatically and psychically. Depending on how others respond, 
for example, a child can come to associate a sense of need with sad/ 
comfort or greed/bad. Further need states will engender affects of hope 
or anxiety, and bit by bit an “inner” world accumulates. 

Thus, social/innate is not a binary, and equating social with not-per- 
sonal and personal with innate cannot work. Inner and outer realities are 
not hermetic (as Chodorow would agree). Boundaries between inside and 
outside are porous. As Jean Walton (1997) points out in Female Subjects 
in Black and White, fantasizing can make use of racial formations, even 
if sometimes this is missed by the analyst. Furthermore, as Cheng makes 
clear, fantasy and emotional meaning pervade public as well as private 
realities. To think in this indeterminant way does not collapse all phe- 
nomena into one realm, the discursive, or reduce the multiplicity of the 
real into a homogeneous one, the interpretative. Unless one makes every 
human activity a language (in which case the argument is simply circular), 
to claim that the discursive or interpretative exhausts the entire realm of 
human practice and its determinants just seems silly. Try to describe a 
ballet performance or a really good meal, and the incommensurable qual- 
ities of discourse or interpretation and activity are quickly evident.’ Al- 
though emotions can be learned through social interaction, and our nam- 
ing and expression of them can accord with social conventions, it does 
not follow that such modes of human practice will not exceed the dis- 
cursive. Certainly, for an individual subject, feeling love for another is 
different than reading a romantic novel, and reading a loved one’s bi- 
ography is not identical to being in his/her presence. Or as Freud said 
in explaining why analysis is not simply a talking cure, reading a menu is 
not the same as eating when you are hungry (Freud [1910] 1959, 302). 
Furthermore, as Nair, Butler, and Spillers illuminate, the discursive itself 
is heterogeneous. Language is not simply a system of signs governed by 
an abstract, universal grammar. As Butler argues, the Lacanian distinction 
between the symbolic and social law cannot hold. This does not mean 


* For a more elegant cntique of such clams, see Foucault 1994b, 114-15, 1998a, 
276-79, 1998b, 289-90. 
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that the semiotic or imaginary, the symbolic, and the social should be 
collapsed but rather that we must investigate the psychic processes that 
enable or compel the transformation of the social into the apparently 
intractable and eternal symbolic (Butler 2000, 19). How does the dis- 
cursive produce subjects who believe its Law is the Father of us all? Or, 
as Cheng and Spillers would add, how docs the discursive transform some 
subjects into the racialized abject? 

Thus, I want to press the question, what happens when we complicate 
psychoanalysis—a narrative of white Western subjectivity traditionally 
rooted in “sexual difference”—by race, sexuality, and coloniality (and the 
interweavings of all four)? What are the resources and constraints of even 
a revised psychoanalysis when pushed to its limits in theorizing about 
subjectivity? The authors take on different pieces of this puzzle, and the 
“psychoanalysis” each queries and exploits differs. Relational theories pro- 
vide the primary analytic frame for Cheng (2001) and Schwartz (1998), 
while most of the authors in Female Subjects in Black and White and 
Butler (2000) work within Lacanian ones, and Nair (2002) most often 
refers to Freud. First, as Abel and several of the other authors in Female 
Subjects in Black and White argue, we no longer assume the priority of 
gender in the constitution of the subject. Subjects are inducted into the 
symbolic order of contemporary America not only through the Father’s 
no of the incest taboo and the phallic interjection of sexual difference but 
also through the Law’s demand for racial interpellation. I was reminded 
of this when trying to convince my students of gender’s pervasiveness. I 
said, “When a baby is born, isn’t the first question asked: is it a boy or a 
girl?” They replied, “But also and equally it might be asked: how dark is 
it?” Gender, too, is conventionally constructed not only in relation to 
genitals but also skin color. As Cheng and the authors in Female Subjects 
in Black and White illuminate, intra- and interracial fantasies shape cach 
subject's understanding of and affective relations with his/her socially 
assigned gender. Making brilliant use of Freud's ([1917} 1959) essay 
“Mourning and Melancholia,” Cheng extends her analysis to other aspects 
of psychic and social life. She insists that “the politics of race has always 
spoken in the language of psychology” (2001, 28). Race relations remain 
so charged and obdurately malignant partially because they are simulta- 
neously intra- and intersubjective. Hence she advocates investigating the 
“roles that public and private fantasies and desires play in historical for- 
mation of the ‘racial-ethnic’ subject” (220). She correctly claims, I think, 
that without theoretical and practical attention to these dynamics, positive 
social change will continue to clude us. 

A crucial psychoanalytic term for Cheng is internalization. Freud ar- 
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gues that the ego is constituted through internalization—the imaginative 
taking in of relations with other persons (objects). This process of inter- 
nalization is evident when an object dies, and to preserve our relationship 
we take it in through remaking it as memory. This is the work of gricf, 
and, paradorically, only by accepting that the external object is lost will 
we undertake this process of remaking that will enable us to have it again. 
Of course the object as taken is inflected with our own feelings, fantasies, 
and associations that have attached to or been evoked by the object, so 
internalization is never simply an eidetic data transfer. 

Internalization can occur absent a personal relationship or even any 
direct contact with an object. One’s use of an object and construction of 
it can be quite independent of how that object might construct itself. Our 
social worlds present many possible objects for psychic incorporation and 
transformation. In a racialized social formation, however, organizing one’s 
subjectivity within racial/ethnic grids is not optional. Cheng investigates 
how both racialized and privileged subjects make use of internalization 
in subject formation and some of the political consequences of these 
processes. For both privileged and subordinate subjects, psychic needs are 
enacted and anxieties managed by internalizing racial others. However, 
the psychic and social content and consequences of these processes differ. 
The privileged degrade the racialized others and internalize this degraded 
object. They can then split off problematic aspects of themselves and 
imagine these feelings or qualities as belonging to the other. Such splitting 
allows the privileged to project an idealized image of themselves, and they 
can use their location in grids of power to make this idealization appear 
real. For example, feelings of insecurity about one’s own skills can be 
turned into contempt for the supposed lacks of a whole group.(c.g., blacks 
just are not as smart as white people). This contempt informs social prac- 
tices such as school tracking or providing insufficient resources to inner- 
city schools, and then the resulting poor performance confirms the in- 
tellectual superiority of whites. 

Racialized others are in a double bind. They encounter an idealized 
image, an impossible perfection, as Cheng puts it, that is the privileged's 
self-created imago and denigrated representations of themselves. This di- 
lemma induces a loss that cannot be mourned—melancholia. What is 
represented as perfection is actually a fantasy of the privileged, attainable 
for no actual subject. (Think of airbrushed models in fashion magazines.) 
Rather than an effect of power and fantasy, perfection appears really at- 
tainable by some, but for the racialized, perfection would require being 
what one is not. To accept the impossibility of perfection is a wound to 
one’s pride, and it reinforces and lends credence to the internalized den- 
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igrated representation. Thus for the racialized subject, melancholia is *the 
condition of having to incorporate and encrypt both an impossible ideal 
and a denigrated self" (Cheng 2001, 72). 

The privileged have their own form of melancholia. For the privileged, 
Cheng points out, denigration can serve as a defense against guilt—guilt 
for the historical context in which white subjects find themselves. There 
is a background sense of a people wronged in a systematic way, even if 
the privileged try to assign this wrong to the past (slavery). An honest 
accounting would require acknowledgment of the internalized racial other 
and one's dependence on and incorporation of it within and as self, not 
other. Since full acknowledgment of the harm and the losses they inflicted 
would destabilize the privileged's psychic and social worlds, both the in- 
ternalized other and the harm one has done to it (and actual subjects) 
are denied. Once denial blocks access to what is lost, real grieving cannot 
occur. To ward off guilt and instability, the racialized subjects arc situated 
as other and devalued, and the cycle repeats. For the racialized other, 
bowever, such denial is simultaneously harmful and seductive. It provides 
some secondary gains. It protects racialized subjects from fully taking in 
the magnitude of their losses. For example, one can imagine that despite 
forcible transplant, one’s roots remain undisturbed and that therefore 
relations with one’s ancestral “home” or culture have not been irretriev- 
ably transformed. Such denial inflects Afrocentric ideas of returning to 
one’s roots and other forms of racial “identity” with an almost unbearable 
but unspeakable melancholia. 

Denial poisons interracial relations and American politics. Cheng pro- 
vides a chilling description of our present melancholic state: “living with 
the ghost of the alien other within and living as the ghost in the gaze 
of another” (2001, 194). A consequence of denial is that grief is sub- 
limated into, or confused and substituted with, grievance. Grievance 
specifies a particular harm and stipulates a reparative or at least com- 
pensatory action. However, even if a racial grievance is heard and a 
remedy offered, the result often feels unsatisfactory, at least to the ra- 
cialized. The remedy cannot address or salve the psychic wounds inflicted 
in racialized subject formation. Furthermore, since the racialized often 
must address demands for remedy to the privileged who have inflicted 
these wounds, on a psychic level further wounding occurs. To some 
degree, for both groups, the differential positions of addresser and ad- 
- dressee replicate and reinforce their devalued/idealized imagos. When 
demands are made by the racialized it verifies for the privileged their 
own devalued imago of the subordinated. 

As rich and exciting as I found Cheng’s work, I of course wanted more. 
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As the contributors to the last sections of Female Subjects in Black and 
White also illuminate, from different perspectives, traditional political dis- 
course offers few satisfactory resources for healing processes. As is un- 
derstandable, despite suggestive discussions of the work of Teresa Hak, 
` Kyung Cha, and Anna Deavere Smith, Cheng remains somewhat at a loss 
to imagine what a constructive mourning process might be, or how it 
might be instituted. In particular, however, my greedy desire was for more 
discussion of the gendered nuances of racial internalization and imagos. 
Such particularity does appear in her discussion of the writings of Maxine 
Hong Kingston and especially of the play M. Butterfly, where Cheng 
wonderfully traces how gender, sexuality, and Western fantasies of “the 
oriental” interweave. Much more work can now be done, thanks to 
Cheng’s own writing. Her ideas about “the melancholy” of race and the 
differences between grief and grievance offer powerful tools for the project 
Walton urges in Female Subjects in Black and White: investigations “in 
very specific and detailed ways [of] local constructions of racialized iden- 
tification and desire” (Walton 1997, 146).* As Walton claims, such projects 
should help dislodge normative whiteness as deeply constitutive of female 
(and male) subjectivity, but they can also productively inform the ethics 
of feminist and psychoanalytic research. 

My normative expectations of such research include critical self-re- 
flexivity. I think analysts ought to interrogate the desires that might 
animate our theoretical claims. I find claims such as Schwartz’s confident 
assertion that clinical psychoanalysis is “uniquely situated to traverse the 
queer universe” (1998, 63) troubling. Such confidence leaves us too 
vulnerable to the inevitable limits of the discourses we deploy. My con- 
cern arises partly from thinking about the possible long-term structural 
effects of the homophobic history of psychoanalysis (O’Connor and 
Ryan 1993). I also find it disturbing that Schwartz arrives at this judg- 
ment without any analysis of the racial blindness of psychoanalysis. Con- 
sequently, this blindness is replicated in her work. The queer universe 
does not exist, nor, as Schwartz nominally recognizes, does the lesbian. 
Queer universes incorporate racial formations and particularities of geo- 
graphic location. Nowhere in Schwartz’s account of “lesbian” subjec- 
tivity do these complexities shape her narrative. Nor is she sufficiently 


* Cheng's work can also enrich the projects of writers such as Ann Lanra Stoler (1997), 
whoee genealogies of colonralist subjectivity tend to lack consideration of psychodynamic 
processes such as identificanoa. 

* Adams (2002) and Maggie Magee and Diana C. Miller (2002) are also more skeptical 
about this clam. 
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critical of the dyadic developmental model that shapes her approach to 
the constitution of female subjectivity, particularly its emphasis on *de- 
identification” with mother. . 
In contrast, one of the things I find so moving about Butler's Amtigone’s 
Claim is her passionate engagement in investigating the discursive injunc- 
tions of Lacanian psychoanalysis, one of her own enabling discourses. This 
engagement results in the most beautiful and compelling writing I have 
encountered in her work. So I want to conclude by considering a question 
Schwartz and Butler raise in different ways and address to different modes 
of psychoanalysis. What happens when the “bedrock of psychoanalysis” 
(Freud [1937] 1959, 356-57)—+sexual difference—cracks open? It turns 
out that, as Freud ([1905] 1977) also knew, what is represented as solid 
rock is instead sedimented layers of unstable gravel, cach filtered into the 
others and compressed by the force of social prohibition and power into 
an apparent solidity. Comprising these intermingled layers are gender, het- 
crosexuality, racial formations, identity, and ways of reading the body. The 
complex, polymorphous, sensuous bodily world is disaggregated and or- 
ganized into a discrete, hierarchical scheme. Gender identity is assigned by 
reading bodies according to cultural conventions (which are racialized and 
historically and geographically specific). Raced, gendered, and contextually 
specific demands thus generate “sexual difference.” Organs are assigned 
differential importance, meaning, and responsibility. The privileged few are 
the loci of identity and identification. The signification of organs articulates 
racial and gender relations; for example, in the U.S. context, it is necessary 
to incorporate the history of lynching and rape into any thinking about the 
constitution of masculinity. In anticipation of future heterosexual coupling, 
penis/vagina are paired, vagina as the different to the penis/same. The 
“nature” of these privileged organs enables them to engage with their “op- 
posites,” and fortunately they have an “innate,” if mysterious, desire to do 
so. The raced/gendered reading of my body thus provides a narrative of 
identity. It enables organs to speak and tell me who I am. My core (gender) 
identity is secure when I internalize and consent to these normative readings. 
It is confirmed by verifying one’s difference through desiring or being the 
desired object of a proper (gendered/ethnic/racial) other. My identity is 
confirmed and reinforced by the assigned race/gender of the object of my 
desire. I am female because a man desires or will desire me when I grow 
up. I am a male because I desire females, and when I grow up I will get a 


* Contrast Schwartz 1998, 29-39, with Magee and Miller 2002, 208-10, and also with 
the important work on ways to think about subjecuve constitution in Coates 1997, de 
Marneffe 1997, and Fast 1998. 
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woman to replace Mother. If I desire a woman, I am a lesbian. Being a 
lesbian is my core/true/authentic identity. Race shapes the constitution of 
appropriate object choice and the meanings and consequences of such 
choices. 

Whether through fantasy, emotion, countervailing meaning schemes, 
“inappropriate” object choices, or political acts of race/gender rebellion, 
subjects resist and remake the normative grids in which they find them- 
selves. Resisting this circuit, detaching desire, organ, embodiment, iden- 
tity, gender, racc, and difference exposes the founding taboos structuring 
social relations and cultural formations. Psychoanalysis focuses on the 
incest taboo and its prohibitions related to kinship and desire, but in its 
narratives, desire is conflated with its heterosexual expression. As in its 
archetypical representation, the story of Oedipus, the incest taboo stip- 
ulates that desire must be turned from the “opposite sexed” kin to an 
exogamous opposite sexed object. However, this narrative obviously takes 
heterosexual desire as a given and obscures the Law’s function as another 
taboo—a taboo on other forms of desire and, as Butler points out, as a 
taboo on other forms of kinship. Such kinship might include exogenous 
alliances between subjects socially assigned to the same gender position. 
As currently articulated, especially by Lacanian theory, such alliances re- 
main outside the Law and hence are illegible as forms of kinship. As Butler 
puts it, when “the study of kinship was combined with the study of struc- 
tural linguistics, kinship positions were elevated to the status of a certain 
order of linguistic positions without which no signification could proceed, 
no intelligibility could be possible” (2000, 20). Like all discourse, this 
psychoanalysis generates its own prohibitions. If one questions the collapse 
of (heterosexual) kinship and signification, the response is, it is the Law. 
The symbolic is founded on the Father’s no. Without it, all is anarchy, 
the undifferentiated semiotic. Butler’s rejoinder is offered in her most 


passionate and thrilling writing, worth quoting at length: 


“Tt is the law” becomes the utterance that performatively attributes 
the very force to the law that the law itself is said to exercise. “It is 
the law” is thus a sign of allegiance to the law, a sign of desire for 
the law to be the indisputable law, a theological impulse within the 
theory of psychoanalysis that seeks to put out of play any criticism 
of the symbolic father, the law of psychoanalysis itself. . . . The law 
beyond laws will finally put an end to the anxiety produced by a 
critical relation to final authority tbat clearly does not know when 
to stop: a limit to the social, the subversive, the possibility of agency 
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and change, a limit that we cling to, symptomatically, as the final 
defeat of our own power. (21) 


I have no summation, no grand synthesis, to offer at the end of this 
review. In fact, I resist doing so. I prefer to remain in the in-between of 
psychoanalysis and feminisms. These books suggest not conclusions but 
valuable challenges. Can subjects interrogate ongoing desires for the “law 
to be the indisputable law,” whatever form that law takes? Can those in 
dominant positions acknowledge the pleasures and enabling forces of the 
law and our complicity with it—whether it is to possess a privileged ac- 
count of subjectivity or a privileged subject position? Can subordinates 
pay attention to the seductive pleasures of dependency (Nair), of objec- 
tification, of remaining a ghost in an alien world (Cheng)? In resisting 
the White Father's no, what forms of life might become legible? In our 
present worlds, resisting foreclosure and homogeneity appears a deeply 
ethical and increasingly difficult practice, and yet there remains the pos- 
sibility of Antigone’s act: to function “as a chiasm within the vocabulary 
of political norms” (Butler 2000, 82). Perhaps reconfigured spaces gen- 
erated by ongoing encounters of psychoanalysis and feminisms could pro- 
vide good enough holding environments in which the anxieties of rupture 
are tolerable. 


Department of Political Science 
Howard University 
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Sue-Ellen Case 
Erica Stevens Abbitt 


Disidentifications, Diaspora, and Desire: Questions on the 
Future of the Feminist Critique of Performance 


apping the intersection of feminism and performance theory is not 

merely a matter of analyzing the gender relations inherent in literary 

artifacts and theatrical events. The field of performance stretches 
from medium to medium—plays, dance, concerts, installations, impro- 
vised events, club and cabaret performances—as well as throughout a 
variety of social codes, rituals, and quotidian interactions. Feminism and 
performance theory share a focus on endangered and engendered live 
bodies. Both concern complex and highly contested discourses with im- 
mediate relevance to current issues of technology, politics, media, and the 
production of meaning. It is therefore not surprising that an overview of 
recent books on feminism and performance, after nearly twenty years of 
scholarship in the field, reveals some productive as well as innovative 
perceptions. However, embedded in these approaches, a disturbing con- 
servative perspective still maintains a structuring function in the focus of 
these works. 

The wealth of current publications in the field certainly testifies to the 
vitality and prominence of the feminist critique in performance studies. 
It is heartening to discover that most of these works have taken seriously 
the early 1980s corrective (made by those who were then termed women 
of color) that considerations of ethnicity must be at the center of any 
discussion of feminist theory and practice. In the global age, this com- 
mitment has expanded to include transculturalism as well as more local 
identifications within national boundaries. But if these texts, taken as a 
whole, reflect a heightened awareness of racializing practices, ethnicity, 
and geographical and transnational negotiations with contemporary fem- 
inist discourse, they also reveal a strain of Romantic wariness toward tech- 
nology as well as a sense of erasure surrounding lesbian representations 
of desire. 

We have culled examples for this review from texts from 1999 onward, 
with the exception of Lizbeth Goodman and Jane de Gay’s Routledge 
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Reader in Gender and Performance (1998). Several works published prior 
to this date set up the parameters of discussion. One of these earlier works 
is Amelia Jones’s Body Art/Performing the Subject (1998), a landmark 
study of gender and performance art that uses analytical tools from body 
theory, phenomenology, and cultural studies. The Domain-Matrix (Case 
1996) began an exploration of the relationship between technology, gen- 
der, and performance in the cyber era. Dorinne Kondo's Abowt Face: 
Performing Race in Fashion and Theater (1997) and Josephine Lee's 
Performing Asian America: Race and Ethnicity on the Contemporary Stage 
(1997) provided fresh insight into the intersections of race with social 
and theatrical performance in the United States. Jennifer Robertson’s 
Takarasuka: Sexual Politics and Popular Culture in Modern Japan (1998) 
and Helen Gilbert and Joanne Tompkins’s Post-Colonial Drama: Theory, 
Practice, Politics (1996) established paradigms of transnationalism, com- 
modification, and dislocation in their analysis of women’s performance. 

The volumes considered in this review further develop these critiques, 
revealing both the dangers and potential of the (by now) transnational 
traffic in feminism. The irony of writing about economic imperialism and 
the representational traffic in women from a position of relative privilege 
is evident in the attitude of these authors. Considerate of local practices, 
they struggle to apply and critique Anglo-American feminist values in 
terms of ethnic and national paradigms and performances. Their task is 
complicated, even daunting—for nowhere is the dominance of Anglo- 
American feminism more explicit than in the provenance of these texts. 
Published in London, New York, Cambridge, Los Angeles, and Minne- 
apolis, they point out the gap between the geographical centrality of the 
writers and their narratives of dislocation and diaspora. This disjuncture 
between the position of the writer and her critique is self-reflexively marked 
in the treatments of marginalized, regional, and subcultural performance 
and practices, and in the many referrals to nomadism throughout these 
works. Julie Holledge and Joanne Tompkins’s Women’s Intercultural Per- 
formance (2000) and Meiling Cheng’s In Other Los Angeleses: Multicentric 
Performance Art (2002) in particular attest to a growing trend to interpret 
performance in terms of cultural interchange and displacement. A more 
sophisticated analysis of global relations across cultures seems to be de- 
veloping concerning the growing collusion among modes of performance, 
the modernist construction of national ideology, and highly capitalized 
transnational and performance venues and styles. 

The works under consideration illustrate how the feminist critique of 
performance serves as a lens through which the intersection of sociology, 
semiotics, body theory, film studies, cultural studies, literary analysis, and 
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psychoanalysis may be perceived. This intertextual weaving is cvident in 
such works as Katherine Liepe-Levinson’s Strip Show: Performances of 
Gender and Desire (2002), which evokes a range of theories and issues 
from demographics and the organization of interior space to the history 
and social meaning of nudity on the North American stage; The Cambridge 
Companion to Modern British Women Playwrights (edited by Elaine Aston 
and Janelle Reinelt [2000]), which covers diverse geographical regions 
and topics; and The Routledge Reader in Gender and Performance (edited 
by Lizbeth Goodman, with Jane de Gay [1998]), which gathers a range 
of theoretical and historical perspectives within a single volume. At times, 
however, the methodological richness in some of these texts is conjoined 
with impoverished attention to issues of “non-normative” sexual practices. 
The organization of the material in several of the books, as well as their 
methodology, speaks to a general tendency to retain heteronormative 
structures, particularly in works that seek to cover postcolonial or trans- 
national performances. Moreover, one unfortunate legacy of the queer 
critique of the 1990s seems to be that homosexual relations are most 
seductively performed by gay or queer male performers. Ironically, the 
one book covered in this essay that contains the most complex and serious 
consideration of lesbian performances was not written by a woman (.Dis- 
identifications: Queers of Color and the Performance of Politics, by José 
Esteban Muñoz [1999]). 

The influence of global technologies on women and performance, while 
registered in some of the books, is rarely developed as a subject. When 
the issues of new media, nonprint culture, or cyborg performance are 
treated, they are often isolated into one representative essay on the topic, 
removed from what then appear to be more central concerns. This pre- 
sumes that an analysis of the materials of production does not need to 
include an exploration of contemporary strategies of appearance. A final 
area of contestation concerns the field of “performance” itself. The in- 
dividual texts seem sharply divided in focus: either they attend to plays 
(in the traditional sense of the word), or they describe postmodern per- 
formances. It seems a combination of these forms and practices is not 
common to the field. A divide between theater and performance studies 
seems to persist, in spite of a decade or more of interweaving the two in 
practice as well as in academia. 

These problems notwithstanding, it is exciting to note the growing 
number of works that address current issues within this field with com- 
plexity and originality, often using contradictions as a source of insightful 
exploration. We will begin a more detailed discussion of individual works 
that focus on aspects of performance and then move on to works more 
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firmly rooted within the Anglo-American tradition of theatrical history 
and criticism. 


You can't go home again 
In Women’s Intercultural Performance, Holledge and Tompkins explore 
the intersections between intercultural and feminist practices, reconsid- 
ering the history and use of intercultural exchange in terms of “thick 
description,” by which they mean unstable, quickly evolving political and 
social agendas (Holledge and Tompkins 2000, 4). Their study focuses 
attention on the consonances and contradictions between the signifying 
bodies of women and women's diasporic theatrical presentations. Hol- 
ledge and Tompkins set up a tension between the search for “home” in 
intercultural performance by women and the complex ways in which the 
female performing body “plays” dominant codes of home and nation. 
Unfortunately, the volume begins with a study of two European plays (A 
Dolls House and Antigone) performed in Japan, China, Iran, and Argen- 
tina. This kind of study is sadly familiar in carly approaches to intercul- 
turalism, which often consisted of an analysis of the reception of Western 
models in other parts of the world. However, the following chapter in- 
troduces a fascinating contrast between the works of the Korean shaman 
Kim Kum hwa, performed in Australia, and performances by women from 
the Warlpiri aboriginal clan. Holledge and Tompkins provide an insightful 
analysis of a tour of Korean shamanistic practices, describing it as a form 
of Western nostalgia, the result of capitalist commodification and pack- 
aging of spirituality, a kind of archeological peep show (60—69). They 
contrast this packaging with the performances of the Warlpiri women, 
who perform in open spaces, with no reviews and no paying audiences, 
and are seen as presenting ritual translocations and fictions of aboriginal 
identity. In other words, while the shamanistic export is performed as if 
the replication is accurate, the Warlpiri consciously enact the gap between 
indigenous and colonial fictions without privileging either one. Moreover, 
this gap is not specific to the performance but is experienced as part of 
their everyday life. This contradiction between the Korean shaman and 
the Warlpiri clan offers a paradigm of the best this text has to offer. 
Women’s Intercultural Performance follows in the brilliant pioneering 
tradition Tompkins already established in her first work with Helen Gilbert 
(Gilbert and Tompkins 1996). However, it must be noted that Holledge 
and Tompkins do retain some heteronormative assumptions within their 
work. For example, they provide a lengthy and cogent analysis of the 
Québécois lesbian performer Pol Pelletier without fully developing the 
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ways in which lesbian performance works to undermine nationalist ide- 
ology. This is a loss in an otherwise excellent and fresh interrogation of 
the complex nature of intercultural exchange by and among women. 

While Holledge and Tompkins deal with intercultural performances 
among nations, Meiling Cheng, author of In Other Los Angeleses, locates 
them within a single city. Her site is Los Angeles, a place she describes 
as a “multi-centric” municipality, within which, she argues, it is possible 
to explore a wealth of diverse ethnic performance traditions. Cheng’s 
analysis quite literally destabilizes the notion of multiculturalism, which 
she critiques as retaining a single centrist structure. She argues for the use 
of the I to mark her personal memory and spectatorship of performance. 
Admitting to various Taiwanese /Chinese Taoist “subliminal” influences 
in her writing, she seeks to construct an approach that combines the 
traditionally distinct forms of documentation, analysis, theory, poetry, bi- 
ography, and self-reflexivity through a representation of her own sexual 
and cultural negotiations (Cheng 2002, xvi-xviii). In this work, Cheng 
includes a variety of performances—from the solo and group works pre- 
sented at the venue Highways (a home to many ethnic and queer per- 
formances) to site-specific events and public ceremonies. 

One example that evokes earlier feminist grassroots performance 
traditions is a chapter on the “Sacred Naked Nature Girls.” The group, 
also known as SNNG, is a multiethnic/multiple sexuality female ensemble 
whose work hearkens (at least for some of us!) back to 1970s feminist 
performance. This is particularly true of their “birthing ritual” at the 
water's edge titled “Naked Came I Out of My Mother's Womb,” which 
evokes the early performance art of Carolee Schneeman and the multiple 
birthing rituals on grassy plains, mountain tops, by the full moon, or in 
the early morning so characteristic of the first wave of feminist performance 
in the United States. In the course of Cheng’s analysis of SNNG, she 
explores the multiple ramifications of performing naked, rehearsing the 
various debates on representation and visibility in contemporary feminist 
scholarship, from Peggy Phelan’s (1993) attack on the politics of visibility 
to Jill Dolan’s (1991) celebration of visibility and lesbian sexuality. In a 
short section that deals with lesbian themes (in a text where, otherwise, 
“queer” seems primarily to refer to male performers), Cheng also examines 
the goddess tradition, linking it to diasporic performances within the 
diverse urban geography of Los Angeles. Her explicit links among the 
female principle, sacred bodies, and dislocation provide a thoughtful com- 
mentary on the possibilities of performance in cities of the future. She 
successfully brings familiar feminist performances, once woefully lacking 
in ethnic concerns, into a rich “multicentric” environment. Other per- 
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formers cited in this book include the pioneer Suzanne Lacy, whose site- 
specific work has inspired a generation of performance artists and critics 
alike; Guillermo Gomez-Pefia and Elia Arcon on immigration issues; Tim 
Miller on his “queer body"; and Yayoi Kusama in a “subtextual aversion 
to feminism” (Cheng 2002, 80). Cheng’s book is excellent in its detailed 
descriptions and archival documentation of these basically underground 
performers. 


Negotiations of desire 

If Cheng’s treatment of the “Sacred Naked Nature Girls” evokes a sac- 
rilizing practice of urban nudity and sex, Liepe-Levinson (2002) goes to 
the grubby heart of where the sex industry and pornography are attached 
to urban geography. In this performance of nudity, nothing is sacred, least 
of all the nude female body. Liepe-Levinson’s text resonates with the sex- 
radical environment in the 1990s, which was marked by performances 
celebrating “nonnormative” sexuality such as Gayle Rubin and Pat Califia’s 
S/M scenarios, Annie Sprinkle’s vaginal displays, Lois Weaver and Peggy 
Shaw’s butch-femme erotics, Karen Finley’s sex-hysteria diatribes, and 
countless cabaret and club acts. Liepe-Levinson extracts some of the crit- 
ical principles created to treat these underground performances and applies 
them to more mainstream strip shows. 

Strip Show: Performances of Gender and Desire (Liepe-Levinson 2002) 
is an ethnographic study of seventy strip shows in various North American 
urban centers in the 1990s. The book constructs a feminist ethnography 
that locates urban sites of desire—maps of both imaginary and real sites 
for sex shows—among issues of zoning and dislocation. Liepe-Levinson 
provides a broad analysis of the strip show, including the rituals that govern 
tipping and other forms of spectator-performer interaction. Using familiar 
models of critical theory and feminist critique, she explores the circulation 
of sexual desire through costumes, designs, and choreographies. Arguing 
against censorship and critiques of pornography, Liepe-Levinson tries to 
establish agency for both performer and spectator, emphasizing the role 
of fantasy in exploring and constructing sexual identity. Her critical meth- 
odology is dazzling in its composition. However, the book tends to min- 
imize the material effects of power relations embedded in the production 
of such fantasies. While her work suggests, for example, a provocative way 
to “re-read” the passive role of male consumers of strip fantasies, Liepe- 
Levinson’s emphasis on a sex-positive reading ignores one of the main 
arguments in the antipornography movement: that strip shows are pred- 
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icated on economic relations in which women are systematically oppressed 
by men. 

Despite her careful use of postmodern geography, licpe-Levinson 
omits any substantial treatment of the relations between management and 
performers. Class and race are players in the business of strip shows. Given 
the commodity uses of racialized portrayals by the sex industry at large, 
Liepe-Levinson’s occlusion of such factors seems glaring. Another blind 
spot is lesbian sexuality and desire. Given the not insignificant number of 
lesbian performers in strip shows, one would expect to find, in this very 
lengthy treatment, some sense that the lesbian performer, creating a cho- 
reography with tropes of heterosexual fantasy, could be co-opted as well 
as empowered by the performance and its reception. Generally the book 
documents, along with strip shows, a particular confluence of the 1990s 
sex radical critique and performance studies, as well as the virtuoso feminist 
technique of interweaving multiple theoretical discourses in an exploration 
linking body and culture. 

If Cheng established multicentric identifications in performance, José 
Muñoz (1999) seeks out works that “dis-identify” with the dominant 
culture as well as with their ethnic heritage, gender roles, and sexual 
practices. Mufioz’s notion of disidentification has already been widely cited 
in works concerning both ethnic and queer performance. It describes an 
oscillation between identification and disavowal, desire and rejection. The 
process of disidentification, according to Muñoz, is never resolved but 
continues to inform the performative strategies he considers. It is, in fact, 
a strategy of both production and reception. For the critic, it is a her- 
meneutic performance of decoding. 

In Disidentifications: Queers of Color and the Performance of Politics 
(1999), Muñoz both salvages and critiques identity politics, rehearsing 
the debate between social construction and essentialism without taking 
sides. His position weaves together two opposing discourses, refusing to 
maintain their binary opposition. Mufioz’s complex and ambitious goal 
is to “understand identity as produced at the point of contact between 
essential understandings of self (fixed dispositions) and socially-con- 
structed narratives of self” (Mufioz 1999, 6). Using performance studies 
as an optic, Muñoz explores such disparate cultural phenomena as Robert 
Mapplethorpe's photography, the relationship between Andy Warhol and 
Jean-Michel Basquiat, and performance pieces by Vaginal Creme Davis 
and Carmelita Tropicana. This work is indebted to feminist critical theory, 
and Muñoz is careful to acknowledge this debt. Indeed, his method com- 
bines feminist, queer, Marxist, and Gramscian critical theory in a manner 
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calculated to disturb cherished paradigms. Along with these Euro-Amer- 
ican strategies, Muñoz invokes such Latino/a notions as cbotzo, a Cuban 
performance style of mockery used to undermine authority through dis- 
array and general confusion (136). 

Muñoz focuses on performances created by what he terms minority 
subjects, specifically those who are “hailed by more than one minority 
identity component” (1999, 8). Two such artists are Carmelita Tropi- 
cana and Marga Gomez, who perform “disidentifications” with femme 
roles and Latina culture. Tropicana offers a performance of a Cubana 
femme, a persona she maintains throughout a number of different acts. 
Her Cuban accent is fake, her excessive costumes are a takeoff on Carmen 
Miranda, and her stories of lesbian desire are purposely clichéd. Hers is 
a performance of contradiction, simultaneously invoking and disavowing 
an ethnic identification while deconstructing femininity through its hy- 
perconstruction. Gomez, in a related operation, “luxuriates in the seem- 
ingly homophobic image of the truck-driving closeted diesel dykes,” prof- 
fering a “parodic rendering” as she performs “her disidentificatory desire 
for this once toxic representation” (3). Similarly, Vaginal Creme Davis em- 
bodies “Clarence” (a white supremacist), Basquiat paints “Famous Negro 
Athletes,” and Tropicana acts out “Pingalito” (a macho Cuban man). Mu- 
fioz cleverly and complexly explores these contradictory identifications 
through his now well-established and innovative paradigm. 


Textual obsessions 

Returning from Latinidad celebrations of excess, there is something re- 
stricting in Michelene Wandor’s singular (indeed, monocultural) focus on 
gender and theater in Britain. Post-War British Drama: Looking Back in 
Gender (2001) is a rewriting of an early volume by Wandor (1987). Wan- 
dor’s method is to present various explorations of gender, by which she 
really means “women” (a somewhat uncontested category in her work). 
This is a familiar socialist feminist approach, and Wandor makes use of it 
to emplot a history of British theater in the last fifty years, selecting plays 
from each decade as exemplars of gender relations reflected in main-stage 
performance. : 

Important as Wandor has proven to be for feminist practice, her pre- 
sentation of gender relations in British theater seems somewhat schematic. 
Nonetheless, she persuasively argues that the gender imperative in per- 
formance is, in part, a displacement of class relations within mainstream 
British theatrical performance. Her book moves through a study of the 
crisis of masculinity among postwar male playwrights to the feminist chal- 
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lenge to male hegemony from the 1970s to the present day. In spite of 
her groundbreaking work in the field, however, her material retains a rather 
old-fashioned focus on woman as scapegoat and victim, as placeholder in 
homosocial relations, rather than as dynamic agent of change. 

Wandor is not only a formidable archivist but also an advocate, and 
she is at her most incisive when deploying a socialist reading of kcy texts. 
This is particularly- evident in her discussion of Caryl Churchill’s Cloud 
Nine, a central play in the Western feminist canon. Wandor's analysis 
reveals the contradictions inherent in the libertarian (bourgeois-feminist) 
dynamic that Churchill uses to examine issues of colonialism and exchange. 
However, she omits other critiques central to the reception of the play. 
This focus on textual strategies to the exclusion of performance (and 
performance history) is evident throughout this book, which—in the au- 
thor’s own words—“unabashedly repositions the written text at the centre 
of play analysis” (Wandor 2001, 6). 

Wandor’s text-based methodology and focus on main-stage theatrical 
works from each era show a marked lack of interest in performance art, 
improvisation, nontraditional performances, and other social events that 
have provided fruitful ground for exploration for other feminist scholars. 
Post-War British Drama also promulgates the notion of “great works” 
that many feminist scholars repudiate. Wandor is a scholar/practitioner 
with a deep commitment to female participation in a field dominated by 
men, but not all would agree that the most effective method of subverting 
misogyny is to explore the gender bias contained within the published 
blueprints of mainstream theatrical representation. Yet, within a narrow 
focus, Wandor has provided a sure introduction to the basic feminist 
critique of gender. 

If Wandor seems somewhat limited in her archival and schematic ap- 
proach, the Routledge Reader in Gender and Performance might be said 
to err on the side of inclusiveness. In this compendium, Lizbeth Goodman 
and Jane de Gay (1998) have compiled a vast range of excerpts on con- 
temporary gender and performance (mostly within the European tradi- 
tion). They have placed a strong emphasis on social constructs, popular 
history, and points of contradiction within feminist theory and praxis. The 
Reader does not focus on master works or individual pioneers but on 
networks of interaction, patterns of reception, and political, economic, 
and ideological systems. Each of the eight sections is introduced by an 
essay that provides a cogent analysis of the excerpts to follow. These 
introductory essays, written by a range of British and American feminist 
scholars, generally furnish clear and useful overviews of complex historical 
or theoretical debates while avoiding the temptation to resolve any of the 
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contradictions raised by the material. Susan Bassnett's overview of the 
section on the “Changing Status of Women" provides a clear case for an 
emphasis on the social over the individual in feminist scholarship and 
suggests a reevaluation of nonwritten documentation such as oral histories, 
children's lore, and folk art (Goodman and de Gay 1998, 87-88). This 
"emphasis on corporeal transmission of culture tends to revalorize perfor- 
mativity as opposed to text and to move away from the “exceptional 
woman? theory that has been prevalent in feminist histories (88). Both 
notions place a focus on continuity—on culture shared through the 
body—a concept that creates an interesting tension with recurring themes 
of women’s dislocation and erasure throughout this text. 

The introduction to the section on “Gendering the Bodies of Perfor- 
mance” (written by Leslie Ferris) considers the historical phenomenon of 
cross-dressing and is another example of an analysis that works within 
ambiguities, opening up a rich and complex debate. Susan Bennett’s in- 
troductory article on “Reception and Reviewing” reexamines the very 
“practices and assumptions of theatre-going” (Goodman and de Gay 
1998, 265) and furnishes the reader with a series of questions and per- 
spectives to use as tools in the exploration of the challenging works of 
Laura Mulvey, Judith Butler, Jill Dolan, Teresa de Lauretis, and Susan 
Kozel on feminism, visibility, technology, and spectatorship. 

It could be argued, in fact, that these essays provide the strongest 
contribution of the Reader, which presents too much excerpted material 
to do justice to its project. As Goodman points out in her introduction 
to the Reader, this text was specifically created to fill the needs of the 
university classroom (2). While this mandate is laudable, it also raises the 
question of whether redacted articles (particularly those versed in so- 
phisticated and complex theoretical strategies) can accurately represent 
the perspective of feminist practice. Two cases in point are extractions 
from de Lauretis’s article “Sexual Indifference and Lesbian Representa- 
tion” (de Lauretis 1988) and Butler's Bodies That Matter (Butler 1993). 
In the de Lauretis article, the full development of her challenging notion 
of “hommo-sexuality” is cut, so much so that it might not be an accurate 
précis of a complex theory. Morcover, the history of the ideas that de 
Lauretis carefully constructs is absent, thus presenting the sum of the 
conclusions cut off from their critical resonances (the sort of self-aggran- 
dizing exercise de Lauretis would eschew). Likewise, reducing a foun- 
dational text such as Bodses That Matter into a four-page précis seems to 
suggest that whole chapters may not be necessary to understand Butler’s 
concept of performativity. Critical theory is not content but a careful 
development of strategies whose interdependencies form a network of 
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ideas that make the theories comprehensible and viable. While the range 
of works (and issues) represented in The Rowtledge Reader in Gender and 
Performance is commendable, it must be said that the overall project of 
redaction seems less advisable than offering full versions of key theoretical 
writings. 

The Cambridge Companion to Modern British Women Playwrights (As- 
ton and Reinelt 2000) is another text that is explicitly shaped for use in 
the classroom. However, in direct contrast to the Reader, it is a com- 
pendium of original essays. Although the texts share the aim of sustaining 
feminist study within the academy and include works from many of the 
same scholars, their means are markedly different. 

Elaine Aston and Janelle Reinelt are two of the most respected scholars 
in the area of British women’s theater, and they have collaborated on a 
work that includes an excellent retrospective (with an article by Wandor) 
as well as essays that address nationalism, questions of the canon, and 
identitarian issues. It must be noted that this is a highly traditionalist text 
that concentrates on the figure of the playwright. Yet the playwrights are 
carefully situated in all of the articles, either by historical events, national 
identity, sexual practices, or ethnic and diasporic markings. 

This overview of women’s theatrical practice in England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Northern Ireland deals with a range of works from the 1920s 
through the 1990s. Many of the articles are sophisticated in their use of 
theory, combining it to useful effect with historical scholarship (as in Susan 
Bennett’s study of the production of women’s plays in the 1950s). The 
retrospective style seems to suggest a summing up: Has there been pro- 
gress or regression in the so-called postfeminist era? How do national 
tensions intersect with feminist issues and aesthetics? Is the present lack 
of progress due in part to a stasis in theater, or does it reflect a setback 
for women in the arts in “first world” nations in general? 

Although Reinelt and Aston focus on theatrical performance, the ar- 
ticles they collect in this text do not neglect the social and political ram- 
ifications of plays by British women. They establish a clear connection 
among compulsory heteronormativity, citizenship, and performance and 
also deal openly with questions of the erasure and co-option of women’s 
work within the mainstream “canon,” forcing the reader toward a direct 
awareness of the relationship between such texts as these and the persis- 
tence (or disappearance) of key female artists and playwrights. The careful 
organization of articles reveals surprising links among the work of British 
women from diverse backgrounds, eras, and regions, foregrounding issues 
of belonging and the imaginary. This emphasis is all the more important 
for the way it connects this text to many of the other titles under review— 
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most notably Holledge and Tompkins’s Women’s Intercultural Perfor- 
mance—in a shared fascination with diasporic scatterings and nomadic 
exchange among women. 

The text includes a section on “National Tensions and Intersections,” 
and it is interesting to note that while Wales, Scotland, and Northern 
Ireland are accorded individual essays on regional development, England 
is represented by Susan Carlton’s article on Timberlake Wertenbaker. It 
is ironic, and perhaps fitting, that national identity and performance in 
England should be discussed in terms of an American-born playwright 
residing in London whose work focuses on “cross-border” imperialism, 
loss, dispossession, and dislocation (Aston and Reinelt 2000, 146). 

The articles in The Cambridge Companion, taken as a whole, reveal a 
pattern of socioeconomic challenges encountered by women artists in 
Britain and link these to recurring themes such as reproductive rights, 
domestic violence, lesbian sexuality, ecology, and the suppression of female 
mythology and history. But the text is more than an exploration of key 
issues and local histories. The multiple perspectives involved in the text's 
approach are well reflected in essays (such as Adrienne Scullion's *Con- 
temporary Scottish Women Playwrights”) that weave together a series of 
disparate discourses from body theory, Marxism, literary analysis, gender 
politics, and economics. Articles from such authors as Maggie B. Gale, 
Susan Bassnett, Sue-Ellen Case, and Meenakshi Ponnuswami consistently 
link contemporary practice to issues of citizenship, collaboration, recep- 
tion, co-option, identity, and the political effectiveness of theatrical rep- 
resentation in contemporary Britain. In sum, while focusing on traditional 
first-world theatrical production and limiting itself to new writings, this 
text suggests a means of widening the perspective of both scholars and 
students through the feminist critique of performance. 


Questions as yet unanswered 

The books reviewed in this article perform a contradictory dialogue in- 
volving—among other things—the relationship between erasure and per- 
sistence, exile and home, the material body and theatrical fictions. This 
ongoing conversation between performance studies and feminism does 
not necessarily look for resolution: its subversive agenda may just as well 
be served by debate. It is therefore fitting that the most difficult questions 
are left unanswered. What is to be feared from a representation of a full 
continuum of women’s desire? How can we evaluate transcultural per- 
formances in an environment fraught with processes of terrorism and 
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transnational capital? What is the relationship between globalizing prac- 
tices and heteronormative constructions of desire? 

Unanswered questions concerning the intersection of performance 
studies and feminism involve fundamental arguments about the very or- 
ganization and dissemination of knowledge. The fear of erasure, dismissal, 
and exclusion haunts all of the books in this review, and the attempt to 
redress marginalization 3s a central theme of the strategies explored. But 
after several decades of such scholarship, is it not time to interrogate the 
strategy of generating comprehensive texts or anthologies that run the 
risk of encouraging students to believe that feminist critical theory, or 
performance, can be understood in representative “bytes” rather than 
pursued rigorously in fully developed works? And how are we, as scholars 
and practitioners, to overcome our ambivalence toward new technology 
in our explorations? To what extent are we responsible for integrating 
these concerns with contemporary theory? Will the feminist critique of 
performance engage more fully with new media in works to come? 

Despite—or perhaps because of—their contestations, exclusions, and 
negotiations, the books reviewed here have identified key issues in the 
field of feminism and performance and established a level of sophistication 
in the exploration of gender, nationalism, ethnicity, and transnational 
exchange. The final question, then, involves the future of the field. In the 
past, it was feminist film theory that developed a mode of linking gender, 
visibility, culture, and representation. Can the feminist critique of per- 
formance now provide a framework with which to explore gender within 
the apparatus of global exchange? How can considerations of the engen- 
dered live body in performance provide a site for possible feminist sub- 
versions, making performance a vital paradigm for any study of social 
relations? 


Critical Studies, Department of Theater 
University of California, Los Angeles - 
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Book Reviews 


The Wall in My Backyard: East German Women in Transition. Edited by 
Dinah Dodds and Pam Allen-Thompson. Amherst: University of Mass- 
achusetts Press, 1994. 


Women after Communism: Ibe East German Experience. By Helen H. 
Frink. Lanham, Md.: University Press of America, 2001. 


Lorna Martens, University of Virginia 


he Wall in My Backyard consists of a set of interviews with East German 
women held at the end.of 1990 and the beginning of 1991, or just 
after unification, with follow-up interviews conducted in July 1992. 
The editors state in their introduction that they want to dispel the idea, 
propagated by the German press, that women were the losers in unification 
and to show that women’s experience in the German Democratic Republic 
(GDR) was not monolithic but differentiated. Undeniably, after unifica- 
tion GDR women in disproportionate numbers joined the ranks of the 
unemployed and lost many of the advantages they had had under state 
socialism, notably plentiful, cheap child care. Nevertheless, the interviewed 
women in fact have very different attitudes toward unification, which 
depend largely on how happy the women had been with the GDR before 
the fall of the Wall. The disaffected eagerly embrace the new freedoms 
and shrug off the new insecurities, while others, especially the committed 
socialists, deplore the ill-informed rush to unify and testify to an oppressive 
sense of colonization and a loss of ideals. Although the editors observe 
that their interviewees are not representative of the population—they in- 
terviewed only Berlin women, and a preponderance of professionals— 
their finding that women’s views are differentiated certainly holds true 
generally. Even today East Germans have very diverse sentiments about 
unification. There is no such thing as the monolithic “East German view.” 
Despite the fact that GDR women were fully employed and, from a 
Western perspective, showered with benefits that made it possible for them 
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to combine work and motherhood, Dinah Dodds and Pam Allen-Thomp- 
son present a fairly critical view of the GDR's treatment of women. They 
assert that East German women were not men's equals in the world of 
employment and that women’s economic independence did not seriously 
dislodge traditional gender perceptions. These complaints echo those of 
East German feminists such as Irene Dölling, who has succinctly stated 
that public patriarchy supplanted private patriarchy. Dodds and Allen- 
'Thompson's picture is askew, however, inasmuch as they account for GDR. 
policy uniquely in terms of pragmatic considerations, as a way to get 
women both to work full time and to reproduce, and not at all in terms 
of socialist ideology, which, after all, was emancipatory and set the course 
for the policies. Given their criticism of the GDR, it is not surprising that 
Dodds and Allen-Thompson argue that women are, in 1990-92, “active 
participants in the new society rather than passive victims of a patriarchal 
state” (20). 

The book is well documented and includes a helpful chronology and 
glossary. It is attractively presented, with a photo of each interviewee. It 
is carefully done, although the information on sick-child leave is inac- 
curate. The interviews are idiomatically translated. 

Helen Frink, writing from a perspective of ten years later, shows how 
the lives of East German women have changed, and in most respects 
worsened, since unification. She paints a much broader picture of women’s 
lives and of life generally in the GDR than Dodds and Allen-Thompson. 
In chapters on politics, women in the workforce, marriage and children, 
schools, religion, pensions, entrepreneurs, the beauty industry, women in 
agriculture, and feminist initiatives, Frink combines statistical material 
drawn from sources with résumés of interviews she conducted with women 
in 1998 and 2000. 

In contrast to Dodds and Allen-Thompson, Frink emphasizes the neg- 
ative aspects of unification. As in other Central and Eastern European 
countries, women in East Germany have disproportionately borne the 
disadvantages of the transition to a market economy. The unemployment 
rate continues to be higher among women than among men. Women are 
being driven back into the home. But the case of the German Democratic 
Republic is unique, inasmuch as it was assimilated into an existing state. 
This brought advantages: West Germany poured billions of dollars into 
rebuilding the “new states.” The East Germans are materially much better 
off than their Eastern European neighbors. But they have had little say 
about how things were handled in their homeland. Privatization of all 
state-owned property was forced. West German former owners came to 
reclaim their property, and West German entrepreneurs invested in the 
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East. As a result, the East today is largely owned by the West. The Socialist 
Unity Party regime was criminalized: the leaders were punished, while 
civil servants deemed “too close” to the regime, including many teachers, 
were sacked. Streets named after communist heroes were renamed. 

Frink shows that West German law is less favorable to women than 
GDR law had been. Eastern women, who at unification had been about 
91 percent employed, lost the security of guaranteed employment and 
the convenience of readily available, subsidized child care. Today, the 
Federal Republic of Germany subsidizes a woman generously for staying 
at home with a child. Therefore, most women do exactly that, even though 
Eastern women continue to desire employment. Currently, only 73 per- 
cent of East German women work, and many work beneath their quali- 
fications. East Germans generally still earn less than West Germans for 
equal work. East German women now marry four years later than pre- 
viously; the birthrate has plummeted. A new law on abortion, which had 
been legal in the East but illegal in the West, was passed, not at all to the 
liking of East German women: it declared abortion illegal but not pros- 
ecutable and mandated counseling. 

Frink presents a plethora of material. The book is written in a spirited 
style, though the attempt to fuse statistical material with summaries of 
interviews brings stylistic unevenness. The interviews are the best part of 
the book. The chapter on women entrepreneurs and the businesses they 
started, from a donkey farm to a natural fibers children’s clothes shop, is 
especially interesting. In the overviews Frink gives a wealth of information 
and statistics, yet the documentation leaves much to be desired. Many 
statistics are not documented. There is great variation in GDR statistics 
published by different sources; consequently, it is imperative to cite one’s 
source. For example, the 91.1 percent employment figure for GDR 
women in 1989 given in Frawenreport 790 is widely accepted and cited.’ 
Yet a seemingly equally unimpeachable source, the Statistical Bureau of 
the GDR, gives the figure of 80.8 percent for exactly the same group of 
working-age women. In some cases Frink gets the facts wrong. Thus she 
writes, without citing her source, “By the end of the GDR's existence, 
[the birthrate] reached an average of 2.8 children per woman" (61). 
Contrast Frasenreport ^90: “The women who are now ending their child- 
bearing years (b. 1950—55) have given birth to 1.7-1.8 children.” Frink 
states, giving no source, that “the unification of East and West Germany 
fused the European country with the highest rate of women's paid em- 
ployment with the country holding the record for the lowest rate of 
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women’s employmeat” (37). But countries such as Ireland, Spain, and 
Italy had a lower rate of female employment in 1989 than West Germany. 
The topic of Christa Wolf’s 1990 book Was bleibt is not, as Frink states, 
about Wolf's one-time informal collaboration with the Stasi but rather 
about her later surveillance by the Stasi.? Contrary to what Frink writes 
on page 152, the after-school program in the GDR did not extend to 
twelve-year-olds. In short, the book makes fascinating reading, but there 
is a worrisome degree of inaccuracy. 1 


2 Chnsta Wolf, Was bleibt: Bredhiung (Munich: DTV, 1994), translated into English in 
Heike Schwarzbauer and Rich Tavorkian, trans., What Remains and Other Stories (New York: 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 1993) 


The Hysteric’s Guide to the Future Female Subject. By Juliet Flower 
MacCannell. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Preas, 2000. 


Trauma: A Genealogy. By Ruth Leys. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 2000. 


Amy Hungerford, Yale University 


hough these two books touch on common subjects—war, trauma, 

identification in the context of suffering, and psychoanalytic under- 

standings of women's subjectivity—they could not be more different, 
both as a reading experience and in their arguments. Juliet Flower 
MacCannell’s Tbe Hysteric’s Guide to the Future Female Subject operates 
from within a psychoanalytic paradigm, grounded in the theories of 
Jacques Lacan and Melanie Klein—and this is not surprising, given 
MacCannell’s previous work in The Regime of the Brother and Figuring 
Lacan.’ From that point of view, MacCannell outlines the psychodynamics 
of racial identity, postcolonial subjectivity, and, above all, the subjectivity 
of the girl in the late twentieth century. In the girl, MacCannell finds the 
potential for the free female subject: for the girl “is not yet fully captured 
by patriarchal narratives of feminine submission or resistance, or by a 
symbolic politics of desire and loss, or by twisted capitalist, colonialist or 


! See Juliet Flower MacCannell, The Regime of the Brother: After the Patriarchy (New 
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fascist ideologies of fulfillment” (xii). In the individual chapters, Mac- 
Cannell analyzes these various structures and shows finally why the girl 
may remain free of them. 

Ruth Leys, while immersed in the psychoanalytic theories that have 
shaped the discourse on trauma since Sigmund Freud and Josef Breuer’s 
Studies in Hysteria (1897), does not, like MacCannell, write from within 
those theories. In Trauma: A Genealogy she approaches the study of 
trauma as a historian, maintaining a fruitful skepticism about the as- 
sumptions that underlie the theories that have defined this subject for 
over a century. Modeling her approach on Michel Foucault’s, Leys reveals 
the tensions and inconsistencies that shape the way psychoanalysis, psy- 
chobiology, and literary-critical trauma theory imagine the psyche under 
duress. Leys tracks, in particular, two ways of imagining the subject’s 
relationship to traumatic experience: the “mimetic” model and the “an- 
timimetic” model. Neither of these, in Leys’s view, succeeds in making 
the other obsolete. Rather, at their limits, each collapses into the other, 
rendering any notion of trauma fundamentally unstable and even 
untenable. 

The difference between operating within a psychoanalytic theory and 
writing a history and critique of psychoanalytic theory translates into an 
all-too-familiar difference in the reading experience. MacCannell’s prose 
will be difficult for anyone but a well-versed Lacanian to decode, and this 
opacity is painfully apparent when considered next to Leys’s uncommonly 
clear prose. Even when Leys is advancing the most sophisticated reading 
of Sandor Ferenzci or Cathy Caruth, she takes the reader through her 
analysis with brilliant clarity. The subject matter alone would make this 
book essential to historians of psychology and psychoanalysis and to those 
who study feminist and queer theory, literary theory, modernism, and 
postmodernism; the quality of Leys’s writing promises that the book will 
reach these diverse audiences. Though the subjects announced in 
MacCannell’s book would appeal to an equally wide range of readers— 
from scholars of postcolonialism to those focused on feminism and race— 
the Lacanian commitinents and the difficult prose may render this work 
marginal to those who are not well versed in psychoanalysis and committed 
to its precepts. 

MacCannell’s analysis of colonialism provides an apt example of this 
problem. Chapter 3, “The Postcolonial Unconscious; or, The White Man’s 
Thing,” revolves around the claim that the colonizer takes away the col- 
onized subject’s “Thing”—the ground of identity and the source of the 
subject’s jowisance—and replaces it with the colonizer's Thing—the white 
woman's breast. The final example MacCanncll gives to illustrate this 
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dynamic is a scene from Marguerite Duras's film, India Song, where a 
“native” vice consul is denied visual access to the heroine’s breast just as 
that woman, with her bared breast, is contested over by two white men. 
The sight of the colonizer desiring the white breast, according to 
MacCannell, causes the colonized to imitate the white man’s desire, thus 
alienating the colonized from the ground of his identity (presumably his 
own mother’s not-so-white breast). The white breast, desired by those in 
power over him, is inaccessible to the colonized, and thus he is blocked 
from the identity and fowissasce that it promises. 

As a reading of the scene in Duras's film, this analysis is intriguing. As 
a claim about how colonization works, I find it less persuasive. It requires 
that one subscribe first to the theory of subject formation that makes the 
mother's breast central and second to the idea that oppression calls forth 
mimetic identification with the oppressor. These two assumptions have a 
prestigious history in psychoanalysis, but MacCannell’s claims finally re- 
quire one also to agree that these psychological structures precede all 
other historical, political, or material elements of the relation between 
colonizer and colonized. A similar problem arises in the discussions of 
race, war, and sadomasochism, and so while the subjects announced in 
MacCannell's chapters seem eminently concrete, and while the author 
criticizes others for not responding to history, MacCannell’s analyses re- 
main insulated from historical detail. These analyses may thus hold the 
most interest for critics simply interested in MacCannell’s specific readings 
of the Marquis de Sade, Heinrich von Kleist, Stendhal, Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau, Immanuel Kant, Hannah Arendt, Marguerite Duras, Margaret At- 
wood, and Maya Angelou. 

As I have noted, the psychoanalytic assumptions on which Mac- 
Cannell’s analyses are based do have a distinguished history, and that 
history is part of what Leys deconstructs in her genealogy of trauma. Leys 
reveals inconsistencies within the most powerful articulations of these very 
assumptions. In particular, she shows how the two contradictory models 
of trauma, the mimetic and the antimimetic, become not just part of the 
discourse about trauma but constitutive of it. While some may be dis- 
appointed that Leys does not favor one model over the other, her refusal 
to leap to the psychoanalytic faith that characterizes MacCannell’s analysis 
allows us to see what is at stake in choosing one understanding of trauma 
over the other. What is at stake, according to Leys, is nothing less than 
the ethical status of perpetrators and victims, the policies by which we 
serve our combat veterans, the laws that apply justice to family violence. 
In not choosing a side, Leys in the end questions whether the idea of 
trauma, unstable as it is, is usable at all in the consideration of such things. 
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The contributions of Leys's book thus lic ultimately in large issues of 
justice and policy, but.the book contributes also to debates about specific 
practices in science and literary criticism. In two sharp chapters she dem- 
onstrates how the work of psychobiologist Bessel van der Kolk and literary 
critic Cathy Caruth advances an understanding of trauma that reduces the 
complexities of trauma (which Leys has laid out in chapters discussing 
Freud, Breuer, Pierre Janet, Ferenczi, Morton Prince, Abram Kardiner, 
and others) to literalism. Both van der Kolk and Caruth, Leys argues, 
articulate an understanding of trauma that literalizes the relation between 
the mind and the events that befall it, thus embodying a limited case for 
the mimetic model of trauma. 

In addition to laying out a spectacular history and critique of trauma, 
Leys provides an exhaustive bibliography that bequeaths to any student 
of history an utterly comprehensive reading list on trauma from the nine- 
teenth century to the present. This will be invaluable to many scholars, 
not least to anyone who wishes to follow Leys in engaging the philo- 
sophical and ethical dimensions of this fascinating body of literature. 1 


The Danghter’s Return: African-American and Caribbean Women’s 
Fictions of History. By Caroline Rody. New York: Oxford University Press, 
2001. 


Impossible Purities: Blackness, Femininity, and Victorian Culture. By 
Jennifer DeVere Brody. Durham, N.C., and London: Duke University 
Press, 1998. 


Grace Elizabeth Hale, University of Virginia 


n her “Questions of Travel,” first published in 1956, the poet Elizabeth 

Bishop asks, “Is it lack of imagination that makes us come / to imagined 

places, not just stay at home? / . . . Continent, city, country, society: / 
the choice is never wide and never free. / And here, or there . . . No. 
Should we have stayed at home, / wherever that may be?” A wandering 
American woman, Bishop lived in Nova Scotia, Boston and Worcester, 
Massachusetts, New York City, Key West, and Petropolis and Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil. If her writing is seldom critical of a political economy that 
produces homelessness for many others with less idiosyncratically tragic 
family histories—a very different politics than the postmodern, post- 
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colonial impulse that undergirds the works examined here—her work 
raises the questions Caroline Rody and Jennifer DeVere Brody ask in their 
rich investigations of American and Caribbean women's writings and trav- 
els. Home and history, Bishop reminds us, always involve “questions of 
travel.” And travel, in turn, requires its own revisitings of the histories, 
both personal and collective, that “home” requires.’ 

Rody begins the body of The Dasgbter^s Return with another poem, 
by African-American poet Lucille Clifton, untitled and published in Quik- 
ing: Poems 1987-1990. “i am accused of tending the past / as if I made 
it, / as if I sculpted it / with my own hands. i did not. / this past was 
waiting for me / when i came, / a monstrous baby, / and i with my 
mother’s itch / took it to breast / and named it / History.” For Clifton, 
travel and the histories or meanings of time and place that this movement 
generates are not a matter of choice. The best a woman can do is to take 
that monster up and suckle it. Clifton has no easy faith in revisionist 
history, in the recuperative potential of rewriting the past. Black women 
in the Americas have often suckled whites only to watch them grow up 
into slave owners and segregationists. But this time a little nurture, even 
some love, not a rewriting but a raising, makes the child less hideous, 
“more human now,” makes the child her own. She is the mother of history, 
and this monster is not just the story of what happened to the enslaved 
but what these people did and are doing to make a new home. Clifton 
ends with both hope and warning: “when she [History] is strong enough 
to travel / on her own, beware, she will.”? 

Rody's The Daxghter’s Return and Brody’s Impossible Purities ask 
Bishop and Clifton’s questions from a feminist, postcolonial, postmodern 
perspective. Rich with insights and provocative, original readings, these 
works examine the multiple histories of race, ethnicity, and slavery cir- 
culating across nineteenth- and twenticth-century texts in English and 
French, and particularly the role of black women—both African American 
and Caribbean—as characters in and producers of these stories. What, 
they ask, do you do with the fact that history means New World slavery, 
and travel the middle passage, that history, our origins, the meaning of 
home, are not a choice? What do you do with the fact that history can 
also be transgressive, even recuperative, that questions of travel can change 


! Elizabeth Bishop, Complete Poems, 1927-1979 (New York: Noonday Press, 1983), 
93-94, at 94; scc also her One Art: Letters, ed. Robert Giroux (New York: Noonday Press, 
1994). 

? Lucille Clifton, Quilting. Poems 1987-1990 (Brockport, N.Y.: BOA, 1992), 7, and 
Generations A Memotr (New York. Random House, 1974). 
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the world by reimagining the links between time and place, by telling the 
baby's story? What, finally, does history mean? 

Brody's focus “is the problem of English purity” (6), the “impossible 
attempts to fix pure forms of whiteness and white forms of purity in an 
effort to point out and play up the impossibility of producing fixed, pure, 
and stable identities of any sort” (13). Reading a variety of nineteenth- 
century English texts, she revcals the gaps, contradictions, and violence in 
the histories articulated in novels like William Makepeace Thackeray's Vanity 
Fair and H. G. Wells’s The Island of Dr. Morean, British scripts and pro- 
ductions of Uncle Toms Cabin and other plays, as well as engravings, sculp- 
tures, and paintings, Black women, she argues, play a constitutive role in 
what it means to be “a True-born Englishman” in this period of imperial 
travel: women of color—mulattas, octoroons, griffes, and creoles; prosti- 
tutes, slaves, wives, and daughters; inhabitants of Jamaica, St. Kitts, London, 
and Kentucky—simultancously secure and undermine English (male) iden- 
tity. Brody coins the term mw/attarcon to suggest this figure’s status as an 
unreal, impossible ideal whose corrupted and corrupting constitution in- 
evitably causes conflicts in narratives that attempt to promote purity (16). 
A “blood vessel” described as “both black and white and neither black nor 
white,” the mulattaroon “both marked and masked” nineteenth-century 
histories of miscegenation (16). Brody takes us back to a history in which 
mulattaroons are figured as objects and restores their textual agency. De- 
constructing the colonizers’ stories of origins, Brody discovers black women 
making the very histories that seek to deny them. 

Impossible Pwrities is full of rich insights about specific texts. Brody's 
reading of the role of Rhoda Swartz in Vanity Fair, like the best literary 
criticism, sent me back to Thackeray’s novel, forever haunted now by his 
“minor” character, the mulattaroon. But Brody’s larger arguments, that 
pure cultural categories are impossible, reads, to be fair, four years after 
she published it, as a jargon-filled belaboring of the obvious. I wish that 
she had examined the circulation of American slave narratives in Britain— 
a history that black women produced literally as well as figuratively. And 
surely, white women have some role to play here as well, disrupting 
Brody’s pairing of black women and white men. 

Rody, too, examines how women make history through mothering and 
child rearing, surely, but in the last third of the twentieth century through 
authorship as well. Black women, in the United States and the Caribbean, 
have been able since about 1970 to create their own black female char- 
acters, characters that are smart enough to talk back to those versions of 
themselves in Brody’s texts and to those other visions of the history of 
the places they call home. Recent African-American and Caribbean women 
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authors, Rody persuasively argues, have moved this critical project directly 
into their texts. Toni Morrison, Julie Dash, Octavia Butler, Jamaica Kin- 
caid, Maryse Condé, and others deconstruct past versions of women of 
color and the history these stories imply even as they write new histories, 
maternal, mothering histories, to compete with these older stories. Rody 
calls this project *bistoriographic desire,” “the desire of writers newly 
emerging into cultural authority to reimagine their difficult inheritance, 
the stories of their own genesis” (4). The timing of its emergence “in- 
dicates not the attainment of some great height of social power, but the 
arrival at a moment just beyond the initial assertions of group identity 
(the American civil rights and Black Power movements, the Caribbean 
nationalist movements) in which it becomes possible—and also neces- 
sary—to look back, in which aspiration gathers around the sense of the 
distance traveled thus far, and the stories yet untold are seen to hold the 
key to a people's future course" (5). 

In questioning travel, Rody's authors take on not only space but time, 
figuring history as maternal, domestic, and feminized. The relationship 
of mothers and daughters, where “the mother-of-history” (3) births her 
own monstrous, beautiful baby—the “magic black daughter” (10)—and 
waits for her return, becomes the site of contact. Rody’s brilliant contri- 
bution to feminist scholarship is the identification of this daughter, “a 
new figure and a figure for newness, for invention, for her very own 
renaissance: a serious, dedicated, powerful black girl where there was not 
one before—a girl who comes to redress her own absence” (44). Re- 
turning to their birth mothers, motherlands, and mothering mentors in 
texts from Dash’s film Daughters of the Dust to Morrison's Beloved and 
Condé’s I, Titwba, Black Witch of Salem, magic daughters reverse child- 
birth and unmake history. Time travel enables these daughters and these 
authors to speak, to bear witness to what they had never actually lived. 
Beloved, for example, “cannot recover the ‘interior life’ of slaves, but by 
dramatizing the psychological legacy of slavery, it portrays that ‘interior’ 
place in the African-American psyche where a slave’s face still haunts” 
(25). The Daughter's Return is a beautiful and brilliant contribution to 
feminist scholarship. 

Central to this new mothering history is what Rody identifies as “the 
horizontal plot,” an interracial, interethnic myth of female bonding that 
fractures the more familiar vertical project of identity formation and raises 
a different future. Some readers might argue that Rody is too optimistic, 
that she is not simply tracing the process by which her writers create a 
new historical romance but instead making one of her own. But is this 
romance of the horizontal plot, in our own violent, separatist, single- 
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superpower times, altogether so bad? Brody has shown us how productive 
romance can be, how it creates the very histories it imagines. Rody, like 
some of her authors, thinks a different romance will help produce a dif- 
ferent world. If, as Rody argues, the bleakest visions of Morrison and 
Kincaid remind us “the past, finally, cannot be recovered,” that “it has 
escaped us, and so must we escape it,” I cannot think of a better place 
to travel. i 
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Blue Suburbia 
Almost a Memoir 
Laurie Lico Albanese 


“Lays out the painful beside the poignant like tiles 

in a mosaic, creating a picture that is more beautiful 
and vital than any single moment could ever hope to be. 
Laune Lico Albanese has made art out of life." 
—Jeanne Ray, author of Julle & Romeo and £st Cake 


ISBA 0-06-056563-? * paperback * $12 95 ($19 95 Can ) * 224 pages 





| The Nolse of Infinite Longing 
ME A Memoir of 2 Famity—and an Isiend 
Luisita Lopez Torregrosa 
A beautifully written memoir about a Puerto Rican 
family whose siblings, having scattered to various 
places and various Irves, reunite for the first time 
upon their mother’s death A universal story about 
family connections and what happens to them as 
we grow up. 
ISBN 0-06-053460-5 + hardcover * $24 95 ($38 95 Can) * 304 pages 
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American Jezebel 

The Uscommoa Lifa of Anne Itchisson, 

the Woman Who Defied the Puritans 

Eve LaPlante 

“A stunning book, exquisitely written. it fills In a crucial 
piece of American history. A founding mother, Anne 
Hutchinson exemplifies the best in the American spirit. " 

—Caroj Gilligan, author of /n a Different Voice 


ISBN 0-06-056233-1 * kardcover * $24 95 ($38 95 Can) * 336 pages 





Founding Mothers / 
The Women Who Raised Oar Nation 
Cokie Roberts 


While the “fathers” were off founding the country, 
the women were left to run businesses, raise children, 
and provide politcal advice. Hera is their story, as 
teamed through their seldom seen letters and diaries. 


ISBN 0-06-009025-1 + bamdcowe + $23 95 ($36 95 Can ) * 352 pages e MONETS 


Misc avaxsble ia largs pont and THE WOMEN WHO 
on rasbodgad sodo cessatina aod CDs RAISED OUR XATION 





To the Heart of the Nile 

Lady Florence Baker end the Exploration 

of Central Africa 

Pat Shipman 

The true story of an amazing young woman rescued from 
an 1859 harem by the famous British explorer whom she 
would later accompany on explorations through Africa 

1n search of the source of the Nile. 


'| ISBN 0-06-050555-9 + hardcover * $2595 ($39 95 Can) * 448 pages 
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New from Columbia 


Cool Men and the 
Second Sex 
Susan Fraiman 


Framan assesses the work of 
various contemporary male 
figures—"bad boy" Innovative 
filmmakers Quentin Tarantino, 
Bnan De Palma, and Spike 
Lee and such "celebrity" 
professors as Edward Saki, 


224 pages « $24 50 peper 

* $82.50 cloth 

GENDER AMD CUCIURE SERER, CAROCON G 
HELIUM AND ACY K MILLER, EDITORS. 


Oprah Winfrey 


and the Glamour 
of Misery 

An Essay on Popular Culture 
Eva lllouz 


“A groundbreaking study of 
a major force in American 
culture." —Amy B. Jordan, 
University of Pennsylvania 


352 pages « $22 50 peper 
* $50 50 cath 


The Collected 
Letters of Mary 
Wollstonecraft 
Edited by Janet Todd 


The only single-volume editon 
containmg all Wollstonecraft's 
known correspondence 

512 pages © $49 50 cloth 


O God of Players 
The Story of the immaculata 
Mighty Macs 

Julie Byrne 


“Nuns playing basketball m 
the novice house? Catholic 
gris having fun In the 
19508? Byme's delightful 
book complements studies 
of a ‘culture of suffering’ 
among Amencan Catholic 
women to show that lived 
religion also includes pleas- 
ure, and lots of iL"—Ann D. 
Braude, Harvard University 


312 pages » 21 photoa 
e $22.50 paper * $58.50 dath 
RELIGION ANO AMERICAN CULTURE 


Portralt of Jacques 
Derrida as a Young 
Jewish Saint 


feminist thinker and close 
personal frend. Cixous 
effortiessly merges biography 
and textual commentary In 
this playful portralt of the 
man, hss works, and being 
(or not being) Jewish. 

168 pages « 9 color sus 
*$27 50 cloth 
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New From Palgrave N Macmillan a 






YARDS AND GATES 





Gender in Harvard and Radcliffe History 
Edited by Laurel Thatcher Ulrich 
320 pp. / 1-4039-6098-4 / $26.95 d. Dress, Body, Culture 
224 pp. / 1-85973-720-X / $74.95 d. 
THE BLACK DANCING BODY I TAEA VARRAR PO 
A Geography from Coon to Cool "a 
Brenda Dixon Gottschild 
332 pp. / 0-312-24047-3 / $29.95 d. TEXTS: FOR YOUR COURSES . puel 
HEARTBREAKERS GENDER 810 7 0X 
Women and Violence in Contemporary “Claire: Colebrook "eor QUU 
Culture and Literature “Transitions pb R 
Tel 00-0057 ias 
Josephine Hendin vari ee $62.95 d - E 








320 pp. / 0-312-23700-6 / $29.95 d. 
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Kalpana Sharma rece i 

- 288 pp.'/ 0-333-77611 [$8995,. .—. 
Piae sapu seq ada 0-333-77612-7 / $2395 pb. . V 


Zed Books 










PLAYING THE GAME 
Western Women in Arabia 
Penelope Tuson 


224 pp. / 1-86064-933-5 / $39.50 d. 


240 pp. / O2333:96810-7 /37500 d 
oss 96011. 5/ $2495 pP 








272 pp. / 1-4039-6364-9 / $59.95 cL 


al (OVO Distribute” o* Berg Publabers. rlambiedon acd Londan, |B Tau, 
Manchester Un versity Press, tad Zed Books 
macmillan (888) 330-8477 . Fax 18CO) 677-2654 v.ww pz grave-uta com 
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"An ideal introduction to francophone 
l sen liol x] Literature and culture for both undergraduate 
ret cunler 3 and graduate students. It... offers a useful 
Fal perspective on race and gender in the late 

colonial period.” 
— FRANCOISE LIONNET 
Author of Autobiographical Voices and 
Postcolonial Representations 
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Essential Encounters Rencontres essentielles 
Cheryl Toman, trans. Cheryl Toman, ed. 

English translation French text 

xxxlv & 60 pp. xxx & 58 pp. 


Paper ISBN 0-87352-794-1 $6.95 Paper ISBN 0-87352-793-3 $6.95 


SOFYA KOVALEVSKAYA 


“This remarkable Russian novella combines 

contemporary social themes, elements of the 

author's extraordinary autobiography, and 

the controversial ^woman's question' of 
mineteenth-century culture." 

—MICHAEL R. KATZ 

Translator and editor of the Norton Critical 


Editions Notes from Underground, Fathers and 
Sons, and Toístoy's Short Action 





Nihillst Girt Nigilistha 

Natasha Kolchevska with Natasha Kolchevska, ed. 
Mary Zirin, trans. fuésian Yet 

English transtation xis & 139 pp. 

xiii & 139 pp. Paper ISBN 

Paper ISBN 0-87352-789-5 $8.95 


0-87352-790-9 $8.95 


SUOWIN' MAMA © 0915-945 9*9 X¥i © 1915-9/S 979 3NOHd © 6BLT-POOOT AN “WHOA MIN “HOOT CUE ‘AVMGYOUE 92 





MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


iA University of Illinois Press 
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Power and Gender in Renaissance Spain 
Eight Women of the Mendoza Family, 1450-1650 

Edited by HELEN NADER 

“No other scholarly work has attempted to address the slg- 
nificance of a whole panoply of women from a single noble 
family. This groundbreaking work makes a very Important 
contributlon to our understanding of patriarchy and 
women's agency In the past.” — Mary Ellzabeth Perry, author 
of Gender and Disorder In Early Modem Seville 

Hispanisms - Cloth, $44.95; Paper, $21.95 


From Charity to Social Work 


Mary E. Richmond and the Creation 

of an American Profession 

ELIZABETH N. AGNEW 

Mary E. Richmond (1861-1928) was a contemporary of Jane Addams 
and an Influential leader In the American charity organization move- 


ment In thls blography—the first In-depth study of Richmond's Ife 
and work—lgabeth N. Agnew examines the contributions of this 
Important, if hitherto under-valued, woman to the field of charity 
and to its development Into professional social work. 

Hardcover, $34.95 


M» Friend, Julia Lathrop 

JANE ADDAMS : Introduction by Anne Flror Scott 

As one of the four members of the Inner drde at Hull-House, Julia 
Lathrop worked tlrelessly for women, children, Immigrants and 
workers She was the first head of the federal Children’s Bureau, 
an ardent advocate of woman suffrage, and a cultural leader. Ths 
ls Addams’ lovingly rendered blography of a memorable colleague 
and confidant. 

Hardcover, $34.95, Paperback, $15.95 


Southern Discomfort 

Women’s Activism in Tampa, Florida, 1880s-1920s 
NANCY A. HEWITT 

Winner of the Julla Cherry Sprulll Prize for the best book 

In southern women’s history given by SAWA 

“Hewitts book revises previous notions about the biracialism of 
Jim Crow. . . . Outstanding scholarship * — Choice 

Women in American History Coth, $40.00; Paper, $20.00 


To order call 800-537-5487, or vist www.press.uilllnois.edu 
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ACTIVE YET? 


Activate your online 
subscription today. 


Ü Read a sample issue at 
NI | www journals.uchicago.edw/SI 


Need help? 
rm Journals.uchicago.edu 


University of Chicago Press 
P.O. Box 37005 e Chicago, IL 60637 e Tel: 773/753-3347 e Fax: 773/753-0811 
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ASIAN AMERICAN WOMEN 

The Frontiers Reader 

Edited by Unda Trinh Vó and 
Marlan Sclachitano with 

Susan H. Armitage, Patricia Hart, 
and Karen Weathermon 


Asian American Women brings 
together landmark scholarship 
about Aslan American women 
that has appeared In Frontiers: 
A journal of Women Studies over 
the last twenty-five years. The 
essays In this collection reveal 
the experiences and struggles 
of Aslan American women within 
a global political, economic, 
cultural, and historical context. 


$29.955 paper 
Also of Interest 


WOMEN'S ORAL HISTORY 

The “Frontiers” Reader 

Edited by Susan H. Armitage with 
Patricia Hart and Karen Weatharmon 
$29.95 paper 


CHICANA LFADERSHIP 

The “Frontiers” Reader 

Edited by Yolanda Flores Niemann 
with Susan Armitage, Patricia Hart, 
and Karen Weathermon 

$29.95 paper 


University of 
Nebraska Press 


Publishers of Bison Books | 800.755.1105 
www.nebraskapress.unl.edu 
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Feminist Economics | 


Journal ef the Internatienal Asseciatien for Feminist Ecenemics 







EDITOR 
Diana Stresemewn, Rice University USA 


“Voted ‘Best New Joornal' by the Council of Editors of Learned Journals, 1997, Foeminit - < 71 
Boonemics has csteblished Hself firmly as a journal of high scholarly standards en the role of p 
gender in the economy. It also serves as a center for informed policy discsssion. It meets a need `- 
not weil served by other joursals aad showld play an increasing part in providing a foram for 
important research.” 

Keuncth Arrow, Stanford University, USA. 


Tiris journal ie aive available enitac. 
Please comnoct to www.tand!.co.wk/online html for further information. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

2004 - Volama 10 (3 isses) 

Print ISSN 1354-5701 

Online ISSN 1466-4372 

Institutiomal rate: US$214; £150 (includes free online access) T 
The International Axsociation for Feminist Economics (IAFFE) i 


To request a samplo copy please visit: www.tandf.co.wk/journals 1 
f 

| 

| 

| 


PA 17837, USA. Ted: +1 570 577 3637 Fax: +1 570 577 3451 n 
Email: iaffe@ bucknell.odu or visit www.laffe.org for details. Taylor & Francis Group y. 
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Taking Back the Streets 
Women, Youth, and Direct Democracy 
Temma Kaplan 
“This Is a strong, lively, deeply felt, and 
wonderfully Informed account of the power 
of women struggling to reverse tyranny In 
many of the most distressed countries In 
the world." Vma Gowncx, author of 
The End of the Novel of Love 
$55 oo cloth, $21.95 paper 


Engaged Surrender 
African American Women and Islam 
Carolyn Moxey Rouse 

"Rousa's study charts a neglected and 
much misunderstood path for Black 
women’s empowerment. What we leam 
rocks many assumptions of Uberallsm, 
Western feminism, women's activism, and 
prevalling notions of freedom. In a climate 
where the status of women within Islam is 
uncritically used as proof of woman's 
oppression, Engaged Surrender reads Uke 


a breath of fresh alr." —Panocua Hu Couns, 
author of Black Feminist Thought 


$50.00 cloth, $19.95 paper 
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Making Modern Mothers 
Ethics and Family Planning 
Urban Greece 
Heather Paxson 
“Whether addressing abortion, family plan- 
ning, or bronatallst population policy, Paxson 
has perfect pitch, grounding these issues In 
woman's stories, concerns, and dilemmas as 
they seek to achleve and embody a sense of 
modem Greek femininity." 

—Fart Gnrsaums, author of Corrtested Lives 
$60.00 doth, $24.95 paper 


The Triumph of Venus 
The Erotics of the Market 
Jeanne Lorralne Schroeder 


“No one else does private law critique that 
approaches this work's ambition and 
scope. No one else asks questions of this 
depth about the private law scholarshlp's 
theoretical presuppositions. And yet that 
lone volce that Is Schroeder's Is remarkably 
accurate In Its observations.” 

—WiLLAM W. Barros, Professor of Law, 

Georgetown University Law Center 

Philosophy, Social Theory, and the Rule of Law 
$80.00 cloth 
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WOMEN WRITE 

À MOSAIC OF WOMEN'S VOICES 

IN FICTION, POETRY, MEMOIR, AND ESSAY 
Edited with an introduction 

by Susan Cahill, Ph.D. — — .— —(—  — 
From Jane Austen and Virginia Woolf to Toni 
Morrison and Lorne Moore, the finest literature 
past and present by female writers. 


MAL 22 p. 04521219 $4.00 


" CLOSING THE 
LEADERSHIP GAP 
da WHY WOMEN CAN AND MUST 
^ HELP RUN THE WORLD 
je Marle C. Wilson 
|! The cofounder of the White House Project argues 
Api that while our nation sits on a world spinning with 
Wi crises, half of its natural resources have not been 
a i tapped for their uniquely valuable contributions. 
- Vim 208p& — 0-80-032M-) — $2495 


WHAT MAKES A MAN 

TWENTY WRITERS IMAGINE THE FUTURE 

Edited with an Introduction 

by Rebecca Walker 

A groundbreaking collection in which accom- 
plished novelists and essayists, men and women, 
share their thoughts and stories about the future of 


Bresciand. 272 pp. H5E2-2990 2495 


. MAYADA, 
`: DAUGHTER OF IRAQ 
» A TRUE STORY OF ONE WOMAN'S 
SURVIVAL UNDER SADDAM HUSSEIN 
~ Jean Sasson se 
= “Sasson’s candid, straightforward account of 
" Mayadas tme among the 17 ‘shadow momen’ 
crammed into Cell 52 gives readers a glimpse of the 
- cruelty and hardship endured by generations of . 
. Iraqis."—Pubhshers Weekly. 


304 pp 0-525-9481-2 $24.95 


PENGUIN GROUP (USA) 


Academic Marketing Departrasat, 375 Hudson H., NY, NY 10014 www-.pengumcom/academic 





Tulsa Studies 


SPECIAL ISSUE 
SPRING 2004 


“Feminism and Time” (Spring 2002) e "Editing Early 
Modern Women Writers” (Fall 2003) 


Tulsa Studies in Women’s Literature, the first journal devoted 
solely to women's literature, hes for 23 years published 


Annal subscriptions: $15, individuals; $17 institittions; 
$13, students (with copy of ID) 
Back laues: $8 U.S., $9 elsewhere 
Tusa Studies in Women's Literature, The University of Tula 
600 South College, Tulsa, Oklahoma 74104-3189 
TEL: (918) 631-2503 Fax: (918) 584-0623 EMAIL: tswifjutulsa.edu 
www.utules.edu/tewl 





Women's Studies 


New from Thoemmes Continuum 
www.thoemmes.com 


Anti-Feminism in the 
Victorian Novel 


Edited and with an Introduction by 
Ann Hellmann 


The beginnings of the modern idea of 
feminism arc usually traced to the publics- 
tion of Mary Wollstonecraft’s Vindication 
of the Ryphss of Wemen in 1792. Opposing 
Wollstonecraft were the anti-feminists 
whose ideas were often conveyed through 
novels Contained within this set are Flrra 
Lynn Linton's The Rebel of the Family 
(1880), Walter Besant's The Revolt of Man 
(1890), Arabella Kenealy's Dr Janet of 
Harley Sereet (1893); C. E. Raimond’s 
Georges Mandeville: Husband (1894), and 
Together, these rare texts depict various 
aspects of the anti-feminust ideology of 
the time. 

1000 pages, 6 volumes 

Cloth $595 00 


Science Writing by 
Women 

Science Writrag by Women illustrates the 
importance and extent of the contribution 


of women to the nineteenth-century 
popularization of science, which until 


recently was largely ignored. The set makes 


available some of the rare classics of nine- 
teentb-century British popular science by 
women and has mult-disciplinary appeal. 


Dastrebactad by 


Collected Works of 


Mary Somerville 


Edited and with new Introductions 
by James Secord 


The purpose of this set 1s to make authori- 
tatrve texts of all Mary Somerville’s pub- 
lished works readily available So ille is 
of central interest in gender studies, the 
history of nineteenth-century science and 
mathematics, and analyses of science and 
literarure. The initial volume in the set 
includes all her published scientific papers 
and her review on comets, together with 
over thirty-five reviews of her work and 
life. A specially written general introduc- 
tion provides an orientation to Somerville's 
career, work, and the broader historical set- 
ting, together with suggestions for further 
reading Each of her books is introduced 
by an account of its composition and pub- 
lishing history, together with a lst of all 
known reviews. 

3200 pages, 9 volumes 

Cloth $1125.00 
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Contributions Include: 


Mary Hawkesworth The Semiotics of Premature Burial. 


Feminism in a Postfeminist Age ( 


i 
Amalla Cabezas Between Love and Money: Sex, Tourism, and | 
Citizenship in Cuba and the Dominican Republié 


| 
Holly Wardlow Anger, Economy, and Female Agency: | 
Problematizing “Prostitution” and “Sex Work” | 
among the Huli of Papua New Guinea | 


Steven L. Rubenstein Fieldwork and the Erotic Economy 
on the Colonial Frontier 


| 
! 
Bruce Baum Feminist Politics of Recognition 


| 

| : 
Nancy Fraser & To Interpret the World and to Change It: ' 
Nancy Naples A Conversation with Nancy Fraser 
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